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By  Craig  Stedman  ^  J  eff  Vogel  m  a  n  n 

isn’t  your  typical  bean 
counter.  Oh  sure,  he  keeps 
watch  over  the  books  at  Rand 
Financial  Services,  Inc.  But 

Vogelmann  also  has  taken  the 
lead  in  working  with  consul¬ 
tants  to  develop  a  data  warehous¬ 
ing  application  that  will  funnel 
information  to  executives  and 

CFO,  page  20 


The  next  IT  generation 


PEPSICO,  FRITO-LAY  TO  MERGE  IS  UNDER  NEW  CIO 


By  Julia  King 

and  Thomas  Hoffman 

pepsico,  inc.  and  Frito-Lay,  Inc. 
already  share  common  retail 
distributors  and  consumers. 
Soon  they  also  will  share  com¬ 
mon  information  systems  and 
staff  as  part  of  a  massive  IS 
overhaul  under  the  direction  of 
a  new  37-year-old  chief  informa¬ 
tion  officer. 

Steve  Schuckenbrock  last 
week  moved  from  his  CIO  post 
at  PepsiCo’s  $10  billion  Frito- 


Lay  subsidiary  in  Plano,  Texas, 
to  $21  billion  PepsiCo’s  head¬ 
quarters  in  Purchase,  N.Y. 
There,  he  will  lead  a  combined 
IS  unit  of  1,000  employees. 

The  consolidation  was  de¬ 
signed  to  yield  economies  of 
scale  from  the  two  companies’ 


information  technology  invest¬ 
ments.  Combined,  those  invest¬ 
ments  totaled  more  than  $400 
million  last  year. 

More  important,  the  consoli¬ 
dation  could  significantly  bol¬ 
ster  brand  loyalty  and  the  com¬ 
panies’  product  volumes  in  the 
marketplace.  By  sharing  data 
PepsiCo,  page  101 


Manageability  overtakes  PC  upgrades 


By  April  Jacobs 
Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

moore’s  law  soon  may  hit  tech¬ 
nical  limits,  its  famous  author 
said  last  week.  But  some  users 
said  they  have  already  hit  that 
wall  and  have  decided  they 
don’t  need  to  double  their  PC 
power  every  12  to  18  months. 


That  doesn’t  surprise  ana¬ 
lysts.  Chris  Goodhue  at  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn., 
said  Gordon  Moore’s  golden 
rule  may  not  be  relevant  to 
many  business  users  in  the  next 
few  years.  Moore’s  Law  states 
that  the  computing  power  avail¬ 
able  per  dollar  will  double  every 
12  to  18  months. 


The  influential  research 
group  is  telling  its  clients  to 
stop  buying  the  latest  PC  releas¬ 
es  for  average  business  users 
[CW,  March  3,  1997].  Instead, 
Manageability,  page  101 


Expertise  No.  1  service  need 

By  Julia  King  ance  and  services. 

-  Today,  technical  knowledge 

and  expertise  rank  as  users’ 
No.  i  criterion  when  select¬ 
ing  an  information  technolo¬ 
gy  services  provider,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  survey  of  800 
users  by  International  Data 
Corp.  in  Framingham,  Mass. 
Vendor  neutrality,  by  con- 
Expertise,  page  100 


More  companies  are  over¬ 
whelmed  these  days  by  the 
breakneck  pace  of  technology 
change,  mammoth  year  2000 
projects  and  a  skills  shortage 
that  won’t  quit.  So  they  are 
pushing  aside  objectivity  con¬ 
cerns  and  flocking  back  to 
vendors  for  technology  guid- 
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LONELY  IN  PARADISE 


Brian  Cavaruso  is  des¬ 
perate  for  you  to  join 
him  in  Florida!  After 
spending  many  weeks 
and  tons  of  money  in  a 
dozen  cities,  his  IT  talent 
search  has  yielded  one 
result:  an  “almost”  quali¬ 
fied  candidate  who  has 
two  other  job  offers  and 
a  counteroffer.  Com  put- 
erworld's  first  Quarterly 
Hiring  Outlook  finds 
that  this  Eden  is  starting 
to  look  pretty  dismal. 

Quarterly  Hiring  Outlook,  page  84 
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FASTER  DATA  WAREHOUSING 


Got  mountains  of  data  in  a  dozen  different  formats  that  you  need  to  select,  reformat, 
aggregate,  and  sort?  SyncSort™  is  optimized  to  do  the  job — fast.  Use  it  with  more 
specialized  warehousing  tools  to  slash  your  processing  time. 

To  arrange  a  free  trial,  call  us  at  (201)  930-8200.  Or  if  you'd 

prefer  more  information  first,  we'll  send  you  a  copy  of  Tei  (201) 930-8200 dept. 4scws 

Fax  (201)  930-8290  dept.  48CWS 

"Six  Data  Warehouse  Tasks  Made  Easier  with  SyncSort™"  http://www.syncsoit.com/48cws 
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svncsort 


©1998  Syricscrt  Incorporated. 


Visit  us  at  IT  Forum,  Booth  752  and  Data  Warehouse  World,  Booth  439, 
April  28-30,  Moscone  Convention  Center,  San  Francisco. 


E-Mail  Rich  Tennant  at  the5wave@tiac.net 
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Opening  day 

It’s  been  an  off-season  of  big  trades  and  bigger  contracts, 
and  if  spring  training  is  any  indication,  this  will  be  an 
incredible  year  2000  consulting 
season. 

I’ll  put  my  money  on  2000 
Maniacs  LP.  The  Ledyard,  Conn.- 
based  researchers  wowed  ’em  last 
season  with  a  $4.2  trillion  year 
2000  crisis  forecast,  beating  the 
previous  record  by  17%.  The 
secret?  Hidden  legal  costs.  Start¬ 
ing  Alarmist  Brent  Doomsayer, 
obtained  in  the  off-season  from  the 
Florida  Morons,  should  be  a  major 
source  of  CIO  depression  this  season.  The  Maniacs  will 
reportedly  try  to  crack  the  elusive  $4,ooo-per-head  confer¬ 
ence  fee  barrier  this  fall. 

You  also  gotta  like  those  scrappy  Pittsburgh  Pundits,  the  IT 
consultants  who  surprised  everyone  last  year  by  calling  the 
Feds’  S4-7  billion  year  2000  ineptitude.  Gloomy  coach  Frank 
Bugwhacker  could  send  a  Christian  Scientist  scurrying  for  the 
,  Advil.  They’ll  be  whining  and  wail- 

Remember  Consulting  ing  in  the  Iron  City  this  summer. 

It's  a  rebuilding  year  for  B00B00 

101,  guys:  Sell  fear  Group.  The  Boston-based 

researcher  missed  out  on  a  fee 
bonanza  two  years  ago  by  saying  year  2000  was  no  big  deal. 
Remember  Consulting  101,  guys:  Sell  fear.  Armed  with  a  new¬ 
found  siege  mentality  and  terrifying  predictions  about  embed¬ 
ded  system  failures,  they’re  on  the  comeback  trail. 

My  favorite  dark  horse  is  Millennium  Madness  Corp.  in 
Trumbull,  Conn.  What  a  woefully  wretched  bunch  of  pes¬ 
simists!  Sources  tell  me  their  secret  weapon  is  a  108-person 
poll  that  they  think  could  send  year  2000  repair  estimates 
soaring  past  the  $10  trillion  mark.  The  key?  Factoring  in  lost 
opportunity  costs.  The  league  may  have  to  bring  back  the 
instant  replay  rule  to  judge  this  sleight  of  hand. 

MVP  choice:  Frank  Brickbat.  Watch  this  exiled  former  CIO 
turn  year  2000  failure  at  his  own  company  into  a  lucrative 
consulting  business.  If  that’s  not  all-star  material,  I  don’t 
know  what  is! 

Paul  Gillin,  Editor 
Internet:  pauLgiHin@cw.com 
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Users:  Unrealistic  pricing 
is  Cabletron's  Achilles'  heel 


KINKS  IN  THE  CABLE 


Cabletron's  highs  and  lows: 


Aug.  6, 1997 


CEO  and  co-founder 
Bob  Levine  resigns; 
Don  Reed  named 
president  and  CEO 


Nov.  25, 1997 


Buys  Digital’s  network 
products  unit  for 
$430M 


Dec.  16, 1997 


Lays  off  600  workers,  closes  some  plants 


Jan.  14, 1998 

Buys  switch/router  vendor  Yago  Systems 
for  $213M 

March  23, 1998 

Posts  $6.3M  quarterly  loss,  its  first  ever 

March  24, 1998 

Lays  off  180  manufacturing  employees 

March  30, 1998 

Reed  resigns,  replaced 

by  co-founder  Craig  ' 

Benson  IIkS  if 

April  1, 1998 

Stephan  Gray  (senior  H 

vice  president  of 
corporate  marketing) 
and  Mark  Truhlar 

network  management  software)  resign 

►  Issue  already  costing 
company  business 

By  Bob  Wallace 

forget  cabletron’s  manage¬ 
ment  woes.  Unrealistically  high 
product  pricing  is  what  could 
end  up  costing  the  networking 
company  big. 

The  abrupt  departure  of  Don 
Reed,  the  Rochester,  N.H.,  ven¬ 
dor’s  second  CEO  in  eight 
months,  was  the  talk  of  the 
industry  last  week.  But  for 
seven  of  Cabletron’s  largest 
customers,  pricing  is  the  issue 
that  will  make  or  break  the 
company. 

“Their  pricing  is  way  out  of 
the  ballpark,  and  that’s  a  big 
part  of  their  problem,”  said  Jeff 
Litterick,  a  communication  net¬ 
work  analyst  for  the  state  of 
South  Dakota  in  Pierre. 

The  state  has  invested  more 
than  $3  million  in  Cabletron 
Systems,  Inc.  switches  and 
hubs  in  its  statewide  network 
and  is  one  of  the  vendor’s 
biggest  customers. 

Litterick  said  that  although 
Cabletron’s  desktop  Ethernet 
switches  receive  high  marks  for 
technology,  they  are  40%  to 
50%  more  expensive  per  port 
than  those  of  its  rivals. 

STABILITY  AN  ISSUE 

Other  longtime  users  agree. 
The  vendor’s  pricing  “hurts 
them  in  the  market  and  has  got 
people  wondering  if  the  compa¬ 
ny  is  as  stable  as  it  should  be,” 
said  Terry  Nifong,  a  network 
design  analyst  at  Monsanto 
Corp.  in  St.  Louis. 

In  an  interview  with  Comput¬ 
erworld  [CW,  Jan.  19],  then-CEO 
Reed  said  he  was  re-evaluating 
his  company’s  “unrealistic” 
pricing. 

Reed  may  be  gone,  but  co¬ 
founder  and  new  CEO  Craig 
Benson  is  picking  up  the  baton. 

Users  can  look  to  next 
month’s  Network/Interop  ’98 
show,  where  Benson  promised 
to  roll  out  low-cost,  next-genera¬ 
tion  switches.  However,  he 
wouldn’t  provide  details. 

Analysts  attribute  Cabletron’s 
financial  situation  —  it  posted 
its  first  quarterly  loss  two  weeks 
ago  —  to  the  company  largely 
missing  the  transition  from 
shared-media  hubs  to  LAN 
switches  and  to  its  high  product 
pricing. 


Two  years  ago,  shared  media 
hubs  made  up  roughly  70%  of 
Cabletron’s  business,  but  now 
they  account  for  less  than  20%, 
Benson  said  in  a  teleconference. 
“We  lost  $700  million  to  $800 
million  in  revenue  that  we  had 
to  make  up  someplace  else,”  he 
said.  Cabletron  claims  it  eventu¬ 
ally  made  up  the  difference. 

The  company  declined  to 
make  Reed  and  Benson  avail¬ 
able  for  interviews  last  week. 

Some  users  believe  Benson 
has  more  vision  than  Reed 
when  it  comes  to  technology' 
direction. 

“Having  Craig  as  CEO  will  be 
a  good  move  because  he  has 
proven  he  can  get  the  job 


done,”  said  Tom  Landis,  chief 
network  officer  at  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  System  in 
Baltimore. 

“Reed  seemed  kind  of  quiet 
and  laid-back  and  didn’t  seem 
to  be  forward-thinking,”  Landis 
said. 

In  January,  Reed  said  he 
wanted  Cabletron  to  buy 
switch/router  vendor  Yago  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  and  other  vendors, 
while  developing  products  for 
the  carrier/Internet  services 
provider  market  and  launching 
an  electronic-commerce  World 
Wide  Web  site. 

Before  resigning,  Reed  fin¬ 
ished  the  Web  site  and  the  Yago 
purchase.  □ 
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Technology-enabled  selling 


How  application  developers  are  juggling  the  complexities  of  Java, 
integrating  legacy  applications  with  the  Web,  year  2000,  build  vs. 
buy  and  CORBA  vs.  DCOM.  Review  Center,  page  75 


Technology-enabled  selling: 
much  more  than  just  contact 
management  software. 

QuickStudy,  page  29 
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GM  test-drives 
outsourcing  model 

►  Company  signs  CSC  pact,  passes  over  EDS 


By  Julia  King 


GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP.  last 
week  awarded  its  first  competi¬ 
tive  outsourcing  contract  in 
more  than  a  decade. 

The  world’s  largest  company 
hired  Computer  Sciences  Corp. 
(CSC)  to  develop  applications 
and  provide  LAN,  help  desk  and 
other  services  to  GM’s  Locomo¬ 
tive  Group  in  La  Grange,  Ill. 
CSC  will  handle  Phase  1  of 
the  group’s  multimillion-dollar, 
multiyear  SAP  AG  R/3  project 
set  to  begin  by  early  1999. 

The  five-year,  $100  million 
contract  represents  GM’s  first 
big  step  away  from  Electronic 
Data  Systems  Corp.,  which  it 
spun  off  in  1996.  EDS,  in 
Plano,  Texas,  will  continue  to 
handle  mainframe  computing, 
wide-area  networks  and  year 
2000  remediation  work  at  the 
Locomotive  Group. 

But  CSC,  in  El  Segundo, 
Calif.,  now  will  act  as  GM  users’ 
first  point  of  contact  with  infor¬ 
mation  technology  at  the  $2  bil¬ 
lion  locomotive  unit.  CSC  will 
offer  jobs  to  about  120  non¬ 
management  EDS  employees. 


Under  the  terms  of  its 
spin-off  aqreement  with 
EDS,  GM  can  bid  up  to 
6%  of  its  EDS-related 
contracts  to  other 
vendors  over  the  next 
three  years.  GM’s 
annual  IT  budget  is 
about  $6  billion. 


Beyond  that,  exactly  how  the 
two  providers  will  work  togeth¬ 
er  “is  a  process  being  developed 
in  real  time,”  said  Dana  Deasy, 
chief  information  officer  at  the 
Locomotive  Group. 

Last  week’s  contract  came  af¬ 
ter  an  intensive  eight-month 
bidding  process  that  involved 
five  finalists,  including  the 
once-entrenched  EDS,  which 
observers  foresee  playing  an 
ever-shrinking  role  at  GM. 

“This  is  payback  time  for 
EDS,”  said  Stan  Goldman,  pres¬ 
ident  of  TBI,  Inc.,  an  IT  consul¬ 
tancy  in  Woodcliff  Lakes,  N.J. 
GM  is  “going  to  diminish  EDS’s 
influence  over  their  IT  group 
contract  by  contract,”  he  said. 

Deasy  described  the  CSC  con¬ 
tract  process  as  a  “test  case”  and 


GM  Locomotive 
Group  CIO  Dana 
Deasy  says  the 
CSC  contract  is  a 
"test  case"  for 
evaluating  future 
vendors 


confirmed  that  it  would  be  used 
to  evaluate  vendors  in  future 
outsourcing  deals. 

Under  the  contract,  GM’s  six- 
person  team  required  bidders  to 
detail  how  they  would  meet  40 
“critical  deliverables,”  including 
onetime  projects,  such  as  an  ini¬ 
tial  IT  asset  inventory,  and  ongo¬ 
ing  services, 
such  as  help 
desk  support. 

Bidders  al¬ 
so  had  to 
spell  out  what 
percentage  of 
their  fee  they 
would  forfeit 
if  they  failed 
to  meet  pre¬ 
set  service 
levels.  Other 
factors  GM 
considered  in¬ 
cluded  pric¬ 
ing,  quality  of 
the  vendor’s 
management 
team,  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  request  for  pro¬ 
posals  and  the  vendor’s  ability 
to  provide  value-added  services 
such  as  expertise  in  SAP’s  R/3 
software,  on  which  GM  has 
standardized. 

MAPPING  OUT  A  PLAN 

Deasy  said  GM  “spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  scripting  what-if 
scenarios.”  Year  2000  work  is  a 
prime  example.  “We  had  to  ask 
ourselves  how  we  would  handle 
turning  over  applications  to  a 
new  company  given  that  we’re 
in  the  midst  of  remediation 
work  with  EDS,”  he  said. 

Eventually,  a  transition  plan 
was  worked  out:  EDS  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  fix  systems  and  give 
them  to  CSC  once  they  have 
been  completely  remediated, 
tested  and  certified,  Deasy  said. 

“It  was  much  more  rigorous 
and  took  longer  than  other  con¬ 
tracts  of  its  size.  It  was  GM’s 
first  opportunity  to  test  the  mar¬ 
ketplace,”  said  Heidi  Trost,  a 
CSC  vice  president  in  charge  of 
the  GM  contract. 

By  comparison,  Trost  noted 
that  CSC’s  $1.5  billion,  eight- 
year  deal  with  Hughes  in  1994 
took  only  four  months  to  put  to¬ 
gether.  GM  acquired  Hughes 
in  the  late  1980s,  but  Hughes 
wasn’t  included  in  GM’s  origi¬ 
nal  services  agreement  with 
EDS.D 


Thanks,  idc. 


Our  new  Unicenter®  TNG  Framework™  has  caused  quite  a  stir. 

Since  we  made  it  available  for  FREE  to  millions  of  clients  around 
the  world,  everybody  has  gotten  excited. 

And  why  not?  The  new  Unicenter®  Framework™  will  save  devel¬ 
opers  millions  of  man-years  in  development  time.  It  will  instantly 
provide  new  applications  with  cross-platform  support.  And 
Unicenter®  TNG™  is  widely  recognized  as  the  industry  standard  for 
enterprise  management. 


It’s  easy  to  see  why  ISVs  are  quick  to  take  advantage 
of  this  amazing  FREE  offer.  To  find  out  more,  call  for  a 
copy  of  IDC’s  comprehensive  report  on  the  Unicenter 
TNG  Framework  and  what  it  means  for  you. 

Call  right  now.  Like  they  say,  “time  is  of  the 
essence.” 


Call  1-888-UNICENTER  or  vlsii  www.cai.com 
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Sales  force  automation,  users  clash 

►  Products  don't  address  how  mobile  users  work 


By  Kim  Girard 

THE  LATEST  GENERATION  of  Sales 
force  automation  tools  has  fall¬ 
en  far  short  of  its  promise  to  re¬ 
verse  the  tarnished  technology’s 
reputation  for  failed  projects 
and  missed  business  opportuni¬ 
ties.  And  the  blame  seems  to  lie 
more  in  the  user  camp  than 
with  the  software  itself. 

Two  years  after  reports  of 
61%  failure  rates  in  sales  force 
automation  projects,  the  jury  is 
still  out  on  whether  a  new  batch 
of  tightly  integrated  sales  tools 
can  do  the  job.  The  problem  is 
strongly  linked  to  a 
stubborn  clash  be¬ 
tween  sales  force 
culture  and  the 
technology,  many 
observers  said.  In 
many  cases,  that 
has  created  a  severe 
disconnect  between 
what  the  product  is 
supposed  to  do  and 
how  the  sales  force 
chooses  to  use  it. 

“The  vision  of 
what’s  being  sold 
and  what’s  being 


used  on  the  streets  —  there’s 
clearly  a  gap  there,”  said  Rob 
DeSisto,  an  analyst  at  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.,  a  Stamford,  Conn.- 
based  consultancy. 

For  example,  the  new  pack¬ 
ages  are  supposed  to  boost  sales, 
reduce  costs,  build  better  cus¬ 
tomer  relationships,  cut  sales 
cycle  time  and  outsell  competi¬ 
tors.  But  users  are  still  com¬ 
plaining  that  the  software  is  too 
hard  to  use,  has  too  many  fields 
to  juggle  or  works  as  a  manage¬ 
ment  baby-sitting  tool,  or  that 
they  don’t  want  to  use  it  at  all. 

The  problem  is  that  compa¬ 
nies  too  often  buy 
cutting-edge  soft¬ 
ware  while  giving 
little  thought  to 
how  well  it  fits  in 
with  how  salespeo¬ 
ple  do  their  jobs, 
DeSisto  said. 

Most  salespeo¬ 
ple  are  out  of  the 
office  80%  of  the 
time,  have  access 
to  limited  band¬ 
width  when  dialing 
in  from  the  road 
and  don’t  want  to 


spend  their  time  filling  out 
forms  dictated  by  complicated 
software.  In  many  cases,  those 
workers  find  that  using  a  3Com 
Corp.  PalmPilot  and  E-mail  and 
having  limited  access  to  a  cor¬ 
porate  intranet  during  the  day 
are  enough. 

LAPTOPS  ARE  DOORSTOPS 

Software  that  doesn’t  accommo¬ 
date  sales  issues  and  work 
styles  leads  to  frustrated  users 
whose  “laptops  become  door¬ 
stops,”  said  Dean  Harrington,  a 
consultant  to  and  vice  president 
of  the  700-member  Sales  Au¬ 
tomation  Association.  Located 
in  Chicago,  the  group  is  com¬ 
prised  of  users  and  vendors. 

Never  assume  information 
systems  understands  the  sales 
process,  said  Sid  Lejfer,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Success  Automation 
Software  in  Waltham,  Mass. 
Lejfer  said  his  company  recently 
customized  a  software  system 
for  50  users  at  a  financial  firm 
that  decided  its  IS  staff  would 
do  the  installation  and  training. 

“They  have  gotten  nowhere,” 
Lejfer  said.  “They  had  a  January 
mandate,  and  they  still  have 
nothing.  They  called  back  and 
asked  us  for  help.” 


Analysts  said  companies  that 
implement  projects  are  often  at 
fault,  not  the  software  vendor. 

Typical  points  of  failure  for 
companies  plotting  sales  force 
automation  systems  include  the 
following: 

■  Not  involving  high-level  exec¬ 
utives  in  the  project  and  not 
linking  the  project  goals  to  the 
organization’s  business  goals. 
Don’t  let  IS  lead. 

■  Not  testing  the  software  with 
users  and  not  changing  the 
product  to  fit  how  the  sales 
force  sells. 

■  Not  involving  marketing,  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  the  billing  de¬ 
partment  in  the  process  to  try  to 
plan  an  integrated  system  of 
shared  information. 

■  Not  picking  a  smaller  yet 
more  specialized  company  over 
the  biggest  vendor,  and  not 
training  every  employee  how  to 
use  the  product. 

Lanier  Worldwide,  a  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Fla.-based  office  equip¬ 
ment  supplier,  hired  a  systems 
integrator  before  arming  a 
1,200-member  mobile  sales 
force  with  software  that  links 
salespeople  to  sales  tips  tapped 
from  the  company's  call  center. 

Moving  from  paper  to  a  com- 


MQREQNJLIME 

@Computerworld’s  Research 
Links  to  articles,  reports, 
white  papers  and  organizations 
related  to  sales  force  automation 
can  be  found  at 
www.computerworld.com/links/ 
on  the  “Sales  force 
automation  links”  page. 

puter-based  system  caused  sev¬ 
eral  employees  to  leave,  said 
Mike  Murray,  director  of  nation¬ 
al  accounts.  “We've  changed  the 
profile  of  the  people  we  hire. 
Before,  people  didn't  have  to  be 
computer-literate  to  sell  a  copi¬ 
er,”  he  said. 

Vendors  said  businesses  that 
succeed  with  projects  often  get 
their  top  salespeople  to  test  the 
chosen  software  —  which  can 
cost  up  to  $3,500  per  mobile 
user  - —  and  spread  the  word  to 
colleagues. 

“You  get  your  top  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  to  use  it  and  say,  ‘I 
used  this,  and  it  put  more  cash 
in  my  jeans,’  ”  said  Christopher 
Lochhead,  an  executive  vice 
president  of  marketing  at  Van- 
tive  Corp.  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 
He  also  recommended  that 
chief  information  officers  follow 
a  salesperson  around  for  a  day 
to  see  how  they  do  their  job.  □ 


QuickStudy  explores 
sales  force  automation. 
Page  29 


Lanier's  Mike  Mur¬ 
ray  says  his  com¬ 
pany  can  no  longer 
hire  the  computer- 
illiterate 


'Spam  King'  now  will  pay  for 
privilege  of  E-mailing  you 


Sanford  Wallace's  Cyber  Promotions  has  reached  a  settle¬ 
ment  after  “trespassing"  on  computer  resources 


By  Sharon  Machlis 


the  “spam  king”  appears  to  be 
getting  out  of  the  spam  business. 

Sanford  Wallace  of  Cyber  Pro¬ 
motions,  Inc.,  whose  name  has 
become  synonymous  with  junk 
E-mail,  said  he  will  now  seek 
permission  from  Internet  ser¬ 
vice  providers  before  sending 
bulk  E-mail  to  their  customers. 

“My  goal  is  not  to  piss  every¬ 
one  off.  I’m  a  businessperson,” 
Wallace  said. 

Perhaps.  But  Wallace’s  tactics 
of  flooding  Internet  providers 
with  unwanted  E-mail  made 
him  notorious  among  much  of 
the  Internet  community,  includ¬ 
ing  service  providers  and  aver¬ 
age  ’netizens  angered  by  the 
volumes  of  junk  mail  piling  up 
in  their  boxes.  (One  anti-Wal¬ 
lace  \Vorld  Wide  Web  site, 
Spamford  Darts,  lets  users  fire 
computer  darts  at  his  photo.) 

Wallace’s  strategy  shift  comes 
i  n  the  wake  of  a  dozen  lawsuits 


filed  against  his  company.  The 
latest  ended  in  a  $2  million  set¬ 
tlement  with  EarthLink  Net¬ 
work,  Inc.,  announced  last 
week,  for  “trespassing”  on  the 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  Internet  pro¬ 
vider’s  computer  resources. 
EarthLink  also  can  collect  $1 
million  from  Wallace  personally 
if  he  spams  its  members  or 
uses  its  servers  to  spam  others. 

EarthLink  trumpeted  the  de¬ 
cision  in  a  statement  with  the 
headline  “Cyber  Promotions  fi¬ 
nally  chokes  on  its  own  spam.” 

Along  with  the  legal  hassles, 
Wallace  said  high-tech  attacks 
by  irate  ’netizens  against  what¬ 
ever  service  provider  agreed  to 
host  his  company  persuaded 
him  to  change  methods.  But  he 
said  his  Dresher,  Pa.,  company 
is  profitable. 

“Unlike  every  other  media  in 
the  world,  if  you  do  something 
[considered  annoying  on  the  In¬ 
ternet],  you  could  find  the 
forces  of  vigilante  tactics  can 


put  you  out  of  business,”  Wal¬ 
lace  said.  “It’s  not  financially  or 
emotionally  advantageous  to  do 
this  kind  of  business.” 

Apex  Global  Internet  Services 
in  Dearborn,  Mich.,  terminated 
Cyber  Promotions’  account  in 
October  after  complaints  and 
some  hacking  attacks  aimed  at 
tying  up  or  freezing  its  network. 

Other  professional  marketers 
said  there  are  responsible  ways 
to  promote  clients  on  the  ’net. 

The  Direct  Marketing  Associ¬ 
ation  in  New  York  declined  to 
comment  specifically  on  Wal¬ 
lace.  But  spokesman  Chet 
Dalzell  said  the  organization’s 
guidelines  include  making  it 
easy  for  consumers  to  opt  out  of 
receiving  such  E-mail  —  some¬ 
thing  Internet  users  and  service 
providers  complained  was  im¬ 
possible  with  Cyber  Promo¬ 
tions.  “One  of  the  things  you 
will  see  at  the  top  is  respecting 
host  network  policies,”  he  said. 

Wallace  said  his  latest  idea  is 


to  pay  Internet  providers  to 
allow  his  commercial  E-mail  to 
be  sent  to  clients.  That  could  let 
some  service  providers  offer  low¬ 
er  prices  in  return  for  getting 
Wallace’s  commercial  E-mail,  or 
perhaps  two  tiers  of  service  — 
with  spam  and  without. 

But  some  major  Internet  pro¬ 
viders  that  have  been  battling 
spam  said  last  week  they  aren’t 
interested  in  inviting  it  back, 
even  to  generate  revenue.  “Al¬ 
lowing  spam  in  any  form  isn’t 
anything  we  would  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  pursuing  at  this  time,” 
said  Gene  Shimshock,  vice  pres¬ 


ident  of  marketing  at  Netcom 
On-Line  Communication  Ser¬ 
vices,  Inc.  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Barry  Shein,  president  of 
Software  Tool  &  Die  in  Brook¬ 
line,  Mass.,  was  more  blunt. 
“I’d  sure  as  hell  not  help  [Wal¬ 
lace]  in  any  business  venture,” 
he  said.  “He  has  caused  us  ex¬ 
tensive  business  damage,  and 
as  far  I’m  concerned,  he  be¬ 
longs  in  prison.” 

But  Shein  said  the  commer¬ 
cial  E-mail  idea  might  be  made 
to  work,  though  not  necessarily 
profitably.  And  it  isn’t  appealing 
coming  from  Wallace,  he  said.  □ 
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A  corporation  that  wants  to  grow  needs  a  healthy  diet. 


And  a  key  ingredient  for  Kellogg  Company  is  a  flexible 


Oracle  solution,  one  that  realigns  and  consolidates  its 


global  information  system.  Using  a  robust,  integrated  set 


of  Oracle  Financial  and  Manufacturing  Applications, 


Kellogg  is  streamlining  its  operations  worldwide,  and 


thereby  approaching  $7  billion  in  sales.  In  addition  to 


keeping  a  worldwide  staff  on  top  of  all  the  latest 


information,  Oracle  decision  support  and  data  analysis 
tools  give  management  a  greater  ability  to  make 
strategic  decisions.  And  with  the  powerful  Oracle  data¬ 
base  as  its  information  management  backbone, 

Kellogg  can  be  assured  that  its  systems  will  always  be 
reliable,  available  and  scalable.  Kellogg  is  using 
Oracle’s  global  solutions  to  seamlessly  and  synergistically 
work  with  suppliers,  partners  and  customers  in  over 
160  countries.  Now  the  supply  chain,  manufacturing 
and  financial  processes  are  organized  under  strict  control, 
positioning  Kellogg  at  the  forefront  of  the  Consumer 
Packaged  Goods  Industry.  With  its  best-of-breed  partners, 
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Oracle  is  providing  superior  consumer  packaged 
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goods  solutions,  helping  companies  grow  locally  and 


globally.  Find  out  more  about  how  Oracle 
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can  help  your  business  grow,  by  visiting 


www.oracle. com/info/3/  or  calling 


1-800-633-0750,  ext.  12960  for  a  free  CD. 
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It  s  a  brand-new  ball  game  as 
business  workers  fill  IS  jobs 


How  to  manage  teams  of  business  and  IS  people 

►  Center  discussions  around  business  terms,  not  technical 
terms 

►  Focus  on  benefits,  not  technical  elegance 

►  Treat  team  members  as  peers,  regardless  of  individuals' 
position  in  the  company 

►  Let  each  person  understand  his  role,  purpose  and  value 
concerning  the  project 

►  Understand  one  another's  needs  in  preliminary  meetings: 

-  Explain  the  technical  issues  to  the  business  members 

-  Explain  the  business  issues  to  the  technical  members 

►  Have  team  members  work  near  one  another 

►  Find  any  excuse  to  hold  a  joint  celebration 

Source:  The  Information  Management  Forum,  Atlanta 


By  Randy  Weston 
and  Craig  Stedman 

brad  wagner  is  a  mechanical 
engineer.  Michael  Cromar  is  a 
certified  public  accountant.  And 
Jim  Davis  is  a  strategic  business 
planner. 

But  today,  they  find  them¬ 
selves  playing  the  role  of  infor¬ 
mation  systems  manager. 


They  are  the  new  breed  of  IS 
professionals,  people  from  the 
business  side  who  land  jobs  di¬ 
recting  information  technology 
projects  and  balancing  the  often 
conflicting  demands  of  technol¬ 
ogy  and  business 
needs. 

For  Wagner,  it 
meant  leading  a 
product  data  man¬ 
agement  implemen¬ 
tation  at  Trek  Bicy¬ 
cle  Corp.  in 
Waterloo,  Wis.  He 
teamed  with  sys¬ 
tems  analyst  Kevin  Clayton,  an 
IS  professional  who  has  an  en¬ 
gineering  background. 

"I  defined  the  business  prob¬ 
lems,  [and  Clayton]  modeled 
them  within  the  computer  sys¬ 
tem,”  said  Wagner,  product  en- 


Correction _ 

Computerworlds  March  23 
QuickStudy  incorrectly  stated 
the  maximum  transfer  rates 
for  ribre  Channel  and  SCSI 
storage  connections.  The 
transfer  rates  are  100M 
byte/sec.  for  Fibre  Channel 
and  40M  byte/sec.  for  SCSI. 


gineering  manager  at  Trek. 
“This  allowed  him  to  focus  on 
technology  and  me  to  focus  on 
solving  the  problems.” 

Wagner  said  by  teaming  to 
work  on  problems,  the  lines 
of  communication  were  very 
short  between  what  business 
problems  needed  to  be  solved 
and  the  technical  solutions  of¬ 
fered. 


“I  learned  a  lot  about  the 
roles  of  different  IS  people,” 
Wagner  said.  “Right  now,  Kevin 
plays  the  role  of  analyst  and 
programmer.  In  an  ideal  situa¬ 
tion,  I  would  have  had  an  ana¬ 
lyst,  programmer 
and  someone  to  do 
all  the  training.  In 
reality,  there  was 
the  two  of  us.” 

Wagner  is  getting 
ready  to  turn  over 
control  completely 
to  Clayton,  who  will 
continue  to  en¬ 
hance,  maintain  and  support 
the  system  as  part  of  the  engi¬ 
neering  department. 

According  to  Charles  Ly- 
brook,  executive  director  of  the 
Atlanta-based  Information  Man¬ 
agement  Forum,  one  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  for  successfully  managing 
IS  projects  is  making  sure  both 
sides  clearly  understand  the 
technical  and  business  objec¬ 
tives  (see  chart,  upper  right). 

"You  create  an  environment 
so  that  everyone  has  respect  for 
what  the  other  person  brings  to 
the  table,”  Lybrook  said. 

At  Nibco,  Inc.,  a  recent  SAP 
AG  R/3  rollout  was  jointly  led 
by  two  business  executives  and 
the  Elkhart,  Ind.,  manufactur¬ 


er’s  IS  director.  “There  was  a  lot 
of  disagreement,”  said  Jim 
Davis,  one  of  the  business  exec¬ 
utives.  “But  there  was  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  making  consensus 
decisions.”  The  three  regularly 
used  facilitation  techniques  to 
settle  any  differences  (see  story, 
Page  55)- 

Michael  Cromar,  chief  finan¬ 
cial  officer  at  equipment  leasing 
company  GATX  Capital  Corp. 
in  San  Francisco,  also  recom¬ 
mends  making  the  implementa¬ 
tion  team  a  separate  entity  to 
foster  a  sense  of  comradery  and 
help  tear  down  any  walls  be¬ 
tween  IS  and  business  depart¬ 
ments.  When  team  members 
work  near  one  another,  they 
take  on  a  single  identity  with  a 
common  purpose. 

PSEUDO-CIO 

Cromar  is  a  CPA  turned  pseu¬ 
do-chief  information  officer  and 
has  spent  much  of  his  career 
automating  the  financial  sys¬ 
tems  of  his  employers.  He 
currently  is  heading  up  a  mas¬ 
sive  implementation  of  R./3  at 
GATX,  which  includes  rewriting 
much  of  the  software  to  fit  the 
unique  needs  of  the  leasing 
management  industry. 


Nearly  half  of  the  22  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  implementation 
group  on  GATX’s  project  are 
businesspeople. 

All  were  eventually 
pulled  onto  the  project 
full-time  while  their 
jobs  were  filled  with 
other  employees. 

From  IS,  Cromar 
grabbed  mainly  sys¬ 
tems  analysts  who 
were  already  resident 
in  business  depart¬ 
ments  and  who  on  a 
daily  basis  translated  business 
needs  into  code. 

He  recommends  staffing  the 
team  with  businesspeople  who 
are  comfortable  with  technology 
and  technologists  who  are  com¬ 
fortable  with  business  issues. 


“One  thing  I  have  learned 
in  managing  technology  proj¬ 
ects  is  certain  people  have  an 
affinity  for  applying  technology 


to  business  problems,"  Cromar 
said. 

"They  get  satisfaction  out  of 
making  technology  do  what 
they  want  and  get  a  charge  out 
of  that  rather  than  technology 
itself,”  Cromar  said.  □ 


A  different  type  of  project  requires  a  different  type  of  worker 


Staffing  intradepartmental 
projects  isn’t  always  easy. 

After  studying  SAP  R/3  and 
what  the  critical  success  fac¬ 
tors  were  with  enterprise  re¬ 
source  planning  (ERR)  systems 
in  general,  it  became  clear  to 
GATX  CFO  Michael  Cromar 
that  the  degree  of  integration 
and  depth  of  the  software  re¬ 
quired  a  different  type  of 
staffing. 

"I  had  to  convince  manage¬ 
ment  we  needed  to  pull  people 
from  the  business  side  to 
make  it  work,”  Cromar  said. 

The  business  users  pulled 
included  the  director  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  two  of  the  highest  level 
portfolio  management  direc¬ 
tors,  the  manager  of  financial 
reporting,  an  accounting  man¬ 
ager  and  a  lease  contract  ad¬ 
ministrator. 

Half  of  those  people  will 
now  stay  in  IS,  supporting  the 
new  system  and  helping  with 
the  rollout  of  additional  R/3 
modules. 


Similarly,  20  of  the  27  em¬ 
ployees  who  worked  on  Nib- 
co’s  R/3  rollout  came  from  the 
business  side  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  And  two  members  of  a 
three-person  team  that  jointly 
managed  the  project  were 
business  executives. 

The  20  businesspeople  were 
assigned  to  the  R/3  project 
full-time  for  more  than  a  year 
and  moved  to  a  separate  office 
area  along  with  their  IS  co¬ 
horts. 

Several  of  them  have  re¬ 
mained  on  a  smaller  ii-mem- 
ber  team  that  is  doing  R/3- 
related  support  work,  even 
though  that  group  is  now  part 
of  the  company’s  IS  depart¬ 
ment. 

It  doesn’t  hurt  to  have  a  lit¬ 
tle  old-fashioned  clout  when 
trying  to  staff  up. 

Gene  Elmore’s  last  job  at 
Lockheed  Martin  Corp.  was 
managing  the  development 
and  manufacture  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  new  F-22  Raptor  fighter 


plane.  But  six  months  ago,  he 
was  tapped  by  the  president 
of  Lockheed  Martin’s  Aeronau¬ 
tics  Sector  to  head  up  a  $100 
million  R/3  implementation 
and  business  re-engineering 
project. 

Elmore,  who  is  now  vice 
president  of  ERR  at  the 
Bethesda,  Md.,  division  and 
reports  directly  to  the  presi¬ 
dent,  said  he  was  given  the 
authority  to  be  a  “visionary 
with  power.” 

He  surrounded  an  IT  infra¬ 
structure  group  working  on 
the  R/3  project  with  eight  oth¬ 
er  groups  focused  on  business 
issues  and  then  made  sure  the 
business  managers  called  all 
the  shots. 

“We  love  IS,  but  they’re  just 
part  of  the  team,”  Elmore  said. 
“They  don’t  decide  anything 
about  the  [business]  process 
changes.  They’re  into  imple¬ 
mentation.” 

—  Randy  Weston 
and  Craig  Stedman 


Trek  Bicycle's  Brad  Wagner  says  one-on-one  teams  helped 
to  address  business  problems  with  technical  solutions 


When  team 
members  work 
near  one  anoth¬ 
er,  they  take  on 
a  single  identity 
with  a  common 
purpose. 


"You  create  an  environment  so  that 
everyone  has  respect  for  what  the 

other  person  brings  to  the  table." 

-  Charles  Lybrook, 

Information  Management  Forum 


MCI 


Superior  data  network  performance. 

Proactive  monitoring. 

Service  level  agreements. 

One  less  wrinkle  in  your  forehead. 
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Sun  and  IBM  team  up  to  offer  JavaOS 

►  Vendors  will  introduce  network  computer  software  within  months,  but  give  no  details 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan  and  April  Jacobs 

for  a  move  that  was  touted  as  the  har¬ 
binger  of  a  new  industry  standard  for 
network  computing,  last  week’s  joint  an¬ 


nouncement  by  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
and  IBM  was  short  on  some  crucial  de¬ 
tails. 

The  companies  said  they  are  collabo¬ 
rating  to  deliver  JavaOS  for  Business,  a 


new  operating  system  optimized  for 
Java-based  network  computing.  Systems 
using  the  operating  system  will  be  avail¬ 
able  early  next  year,  the  companies  said. 

The  partnership  could  potentially  fos- 


If  you 
stay  there 
one  more  year, 


you’ll  be 

like 


them. 


: 


You  were  hired  for  your  fresh  ideas. 

Then  came  the  pressure  to  lit  in. 
Lately,  you’ve  been  doing  things  their 
way.  Pretty  soon,  you  won  t  be  able 
to  tell  the  difference. 

Strike  a  nerve?  Then  contact 
Deloitle  &  Touche  Consulting  Croup/ICS 
today.  If  you  have  two  or  more 
years  of  experience  in  SAP  or  Baan 
implementation,  you  can  join  a 
company  that  rewards  individual  talent 
and  initiative.  Our  compensation 
package  is  among  the  best  in  the 
industry  and  we’re  known  for  an 
enlightened  (and  looser)  environment 
where  a  satisfying  career  is  the 
rule,  not  the  exception. 

Call  our  Recruiting  Hotline, 

1 -BOO-48 1-0551,  or  apply  in  confidence  via 
our  website;  www.deloitte-ics.com. 

You  won’t  regret  it. 


Deloitte  &  Touche  Consulting 

Group 


ICS 


All  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners.  An  equal  opportunity  employer 


ter  a  standard,  widely  accepted  Java  soft¬ 
ware  development  environment  for 
users  and  vendors,  analysts  said.  But  the 
near-term  affect  on  users  is  unclear  be¬ 
cause  both  companies  refused  to  reveal 
product  specifics. 

For  instance,  there  was  no  informa¬ 
tion  about  what  functional,  performance 
and  security  enhancements  the  new 
Java  will  have  over  existing  network  com¬ 
puting  operating  systems  from  IBM  and 
Sun. 

Company  officials  also  refused  to  com¬ 
ment  on  what  kind  of  kernel  the  new 
operating  system  will  be  built  on  or  the 
hardware  requirements  to  run  it. 

Analysts  said  those  are  important 
issues  because  Java  has  taken  some  pub¬ 
lic  lumps  recently  for  its  performance 
and  speed  problems. 

“The  emphasis  last  week  was  on 
the  new  partnership  strategy  maybe 
because  that  is  what  they  wanted  people 
to  focus  on,”  said  Amy  Wohl,  president 
of  Wohl  Associates,  a  Narberth,  Pa.- 
based  consultancy.  “But  it  would  have 
been  good  if  they  were  more  specific 
on  what  exactly  this  new  JavaOS  will 
mean”  for  users. 


NCs  FALL  SHORT 


Late  market  appearance,  plummeting  PC 
prices  and  the  emergence  of  Windows- 
based  terminals  led  to  fewer-than- 
expected  shipments  of  network  computers 

1997  SHIPMENTS 


Forecast 


400,000 


Actual 


144,040 


Source:  Dataquest,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


Sun  and  IBM  have  been  leading  advo¬ 
cates  for  using  network  computers 
in  corporations,  a  movement  that  has 
slowed  somewhat  recently  as  PCs 
have  become  cheaper  and  easier  to 
manage. 

One  result  is  that  network  computer 
sales  have  been  slower  than  predicted 
(see  chart). 

By  teaming  up,  IBM  and  Sun  hope 
to  boost  interest  in  the  nascent  market 
and  present  a  solid  alternative  to 
thin  clients  running  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Windows  CE. 

“IBM  certainly  increases  Java’s  circle 
of  influence,”  said  Kevin  Perry,  producer 
of  author  Tom  Clancy’s  online  company 
Red  Storm  Entertainment,  Inc.  in  Mor- 
risville,  N.C.  “If  it  works,  the  alliance 
could  give  the  critical  mass  needed  for 
Java”  to  grow  on  the  desktop. 

Under  terms  of  last  week’s  agreement, 
IBM  and  Sun  will  jointly  develop  and 
co-market  JavaOS  to  computer  and 
component  manufacturers,  software  ven¬ 
dors,  channel  integrators  and  large  cus¬ 
tomers. 

The  companies  expect  to  make  the 
software  available  to  developers  later  this 
year.  The  software  is  being  targeted  for 
use  in  thin  clients,  such  as  network  com¬ 
puters,  and  in  remote  terminals  includ¬ 
ing  kiosks  and  ticket  machines. 

IBM  will  introduce  the  software  on  its 
Network  Station  1000  line  of  network 
computers  early  next  year.  □ 
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Please  join  us  for  an  informative  seminar  at  a  location  near  you 


These  will  be  IT  Managers  and  Specialists  Briefings. 
The  morning  session:  will  focus  our 

and  the  aft  rnoon  sessions  will  focus 

on  ormanceWorks  SmartWatch,  our  application 
performance  management  solution. 

To  register,  visit  our  website  at  www.landmark.com 
or  call  us  at  1  -703-902-8000. 
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The  IRS’s  doomed  cure-all 


FRANK  HAYES 


Can  the  irs  really  fix  its  IT  prob¬ 
lems  with  one  big  $8  billion,  15- 
year  project? 

Nope.  Not  even  with  all  the  forms, 
schedules,  attachments 
and  additional  instruc¬ 
tions  it  can  muster.  Be¬ 
cause  even  the  IRS 
isn’t  exempt  from  a 
fundamental  IT  reality: 

Big  projects  fail. 

The  IRS  is  in  trou¬ 
ble.  Leave  aside  the 
fact  that  the  public 
hates  it  and  it’s  every  politician’s  favorite 
whipping  boy. 

The  IRS’s  systems  and  IS  work  are 
simply  catastrophes.  The  agency  failed 
its  own  audit  in  1995.  It  misses  up  to 
$50  billion  in  revenue  every  year  because 
of  its  antiquated  systems.  And  it  has 
blown  $2.5  billion  on  failed  IT  modern¬ 
ization  efforts  since  1990. 


The  IRS  —  and  taxpayers  —  can’t  af¬ 
ford  another  failure. 

Last  month,  new  IRS  Commissioner 
Charles  Rossotti  launched  a  complete 
overhaul  of  the  agency’s  sys¬ 
tems.  It  can’t  work.  It’s 
doomed  to  failure. 

Any  15-year  IT  project  is 


A  15-year,  $8  billion  project? 
It's  a  Titanic  with  at  least 
three  icebergs  in  its  path. 


doomed  to  failure.  No  matter  how  good 
the  intentions,  no  matter  how  talented 
the  people. 

It’s  not  just  that  it’s  too  large  to  man¬ 
age.  It’s  that  reality  won’t  stand  still. 

Imagine  it’s  1983,  and  you’re  trying  to 
map  out  the  next  15  years  of  technology 


for  your  company.  You  don’t  know  that 
in  15  years  PCs  will  be  everywhere,  in 
businesses  and  homes.  You  don’t  know 
about  the  coming  rise  of  LANs  or  Win¬ 
dows.  You’ve  got  no  clue  about  the  tidal 
wave  of  the  Internet. 

What  sort  of  15-year  plan  could  you 
come  up  with?  Whatever  it  might  be, 
that  road  map  wouldn’t  bear  much  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  IT  reality  of  the  past 
decade  and  a  half. 

Every  four  or  five  years,  we’ve  had  to 
adjust  to  another  technology  shift  —  first 
PCs,  then  LANs,  GUIs  and  the  Internet. 
Each  shift  has  forced  us  to  rethink  our 
systems  and  direction. 

What  shifts  will  come  next?  We 
can’t  know.  But 
we  know  they’ll 
come  every  four 
years  or  so. 

In  that  zig¬ 
zagging  IT  reali¬ 
ty,  a  successful 
five-year  project 
is  still  possible.  With  luck,  you’ll  hit  only 
one  major  shift  during  the  course  of  it. 

But  a  15-year  project?  Forget  it.  It’s 
doomed  to  failure  in  a  future  that’s  im¬ 
possible  to  predict.  It’s  a  Titanic  with  at 
least  three  colossal  icebergs  in  its  path. 

So  what’s  the  IRS  to  do?  Smash  that 


15-year  project  into  a  million  pieces. 

That  means  building  a  backbone  to 
flesh  out  “core  systems."  It  means  split¬ 
ting  processes  into  simple  pieces  instead 
of  bundling  them  together  into  complex 
chunks.  It  means  designing  every  part  of 
the  system  so  it  can  be  replaced  within 
six  months. 

Breaking  the  technology  into  little 
pieces  makes  it  possible  to  break  the 
project  into  manageable  fragments,  too. 
More  important,  it  lets  developers 
change  direction  when  technology 
changes.  Or  business  needs  change.  Or 
political  mandates  change. 

And  change  they  will.  The  week  after 
the  IRS  launched  the  project,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved  a  slew  of  new  requirements  for 
the  IRS.  That’s  bound  to  happen  a  lot 
over  the  next  15  years. 

Rossotti  used  to  run  American  Man¬ 
agement  Systems,  the  huge  IT  consul¬ 
tancy.  He’s  overseen  lots  of  big  jobs.  But 
for  the  biggest  project  of  his  career,  he’d 
better  be  thinking  small,  or  he  —  and 
the  rest  of  us  —  will  be  paying  for  it  for 
a  lot  of  April  i5ths  to  come.  □ 


Hayes  is  Computerworld ’s  staff  colum¬ 
nist.  His  Internet  address  is  frank_hayes 
@cw.com. 


Exec:  Compaq  to  fold  in  DEC 

Although  it  refused  to  comment  further,  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  didn’t  dispute  published  reports  last  week 
that  Compaq  Computer  Corp.  may  abandon  plans  to 
run  Digital  as  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary.  Instead,  Dig¬ 
ital  probably  will  be  fully  integrated  with  Compaq.  That 
will  make  the  acquisition  work  more  efficiently  and 
eliminate  overlapping  positions  in  the  two  companies, 
according  to  the  reports,  which  quoted  Digital  Senior 
Vice  President  Harry  Copperman.  Observers  said  such 
a  move  would  streamline  management  for  the  com¬ 
bined  company  and  increase  the  likelihood  of  major 
layoffs  at  Digital. 

Senate  committees  OK  visas  . . . 

By  a  12-6  vote,  the  U.S.  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
last  week  approved  a  bill  that  could  raise  the  bar  on 
the  number  of  visas  for  foreign  information  technology 
workers  in  the  U.S.  Now  going  to  the  full  Senate,  the 
American  Competitiveness  Act  would  raise  the  annual 
limit  of  workers  from  65,000  to  95,000  for  the  next 
five  years.  A  similar  measure  is  in  the  House. 

.  .  .  deny  bid  to  delay  IRS  bill 

The  U.S.  Senate  Finance  Committee  last  week  ignored 
requests  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Treasury  to  delay  the  effective  date  for 
the  IRS  restructuring  bill  until  jan.  31,  2000,  so  that 
they  could  focus  on  fixing  their  year  2000  problems. 
The  committee  unanimously  approved  the  massive  re¬ 
structuring.  The  House  has  passed  a  measure  similar 
to  the  one  now  going  before  the  full  Senate. 

Microsoft  hits  Y2K  delay 

Microsoft  Corp.  was  supposed  to  put  a  year  2000  re¬ 
source  center  online  by  mid-March  [CW,  Jan.  26],  but  it 


has  pushed  that  date  back  until  late  this  month,  a 
spokesman  said.  The  resource  center  (www.microsoft. 
com/yeanooo)  will  list  information  about  Microsoft 
products  that  are  year  2000-compliant  and  describe 
how  the  products  handle  dates,  how  to  work  around 
problems  and  what  tools  are  available  to  help  fix 
products. 

Netscape  releases  code 

Netscape  Communications  Corp.  last  week  released 
the  source  code  for  its  Communicator  5.0  browser/ 
groupware  client  with  support  for  the  Extensible 
Markup  Language,  the  recently  announced  Open  Java 
Virtual  Machine  interface  and  new  browsing  tools. 
Netscape  estimated  that  47,000  people  downloaded 
the  code  from  its  www.mozilla.org  site  by  the  end  of 
Wednesday.  It  hopes  to  spur  developers  to  enhance 
Communicator. 

NCR  gives  away  Teradata 

NCR  Corp.  last  week  said  it  will  give  away  its  Teradata 
decision-support  database  to  users  who  trade  in  rival 
products  through  June  30.  The  Dayton,  Ohio,  company 
also  is  offering  free  consultation  on  converting  to  Tera¬ 
data  as  part  of  the  trade-in  offer.  The  free  Teradata  li¬ 
censes  would  cover  configurations  equal  to  a  user’s 
current  database  installation  up  to  a  four-node  server. 

Latest  Windows  CE  on  tap 

Users  will  get  a  chance  to  peek  at  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Windows  CE  2.1,  the  latest  version  of  the  vendor’s  op¬ 
erating  system  for  handhelds  and  other  mobile  com¬ 
puters,  at  this  week’s  Microsoft  CE  Developers  Confer¬ 
ence  in  San  Jose,  Calif.  Windows  CE  2.1  will  be  used 
by  manufacturers  that  are  developing  Jupiter  subnote¬ 
books.  Version  2.1  includes  support  for  Universal  Seri¬ 
al  Bus,  IP  multicast,  Ethernet,  encryption  capabilities 


and  network  printing.  Microsoft  also  is  targeting  the 
operating  system  for  personal  devices,  embedded  sys¬ 
tems,  entertainment  and  consumer  products. 

AT&T  expands  ops  center 

AT&T  Corp.  last  week  broke  ground  for  a  $91  million 
Network  Operations  Center  in  Bedford,  N.J.,  that  will 
be  three  times  the  size  of  the  current  facility  there.  The 
existing  center  was  built  in  1986,  when  AT&T  handled 
33  million  calls  on  an  average  business  day.  Today,  the 
company  handles  250  million  calls  on  a  typical  week¬ 
day.  Voice  traffic  is  growing  at  9%  per  year,  but  data 
traffic  is  growing  more  than  ioo%  per  year,  AT&T  said. 
The  new  center  will  open  next  year. 

Network  computer  misses  hype 

Worldwide  shipments  of  network  computers  were  be¬ 
low  expectations  last  year  and  will  be  sluggish  until 
2001,  according  to  Dataquest  in  San  Jose,  Calif.  In 
1997,  144,040  network  computers  were  shipped;  an¬ 
other  482,196  are  expected  to  ship  this  year  worldwide. 
Factors  causing  the  market  to  suffer  included  late  prod¬ 
uct  shipments,  “fading  interest  from  key  parties,  plum¬ 
meting  PC  prices,  and  the  expected  emergence  of  Win¬ 
dows  terminals,”  according  to  Dataquest. 

SHORT  TAKES  David  W.  Howard,  47,  has  been 
named  senior  vice  president  of  MIS  at  Zale  Corp.,  a 
Dallas-based  jeweler.  He  succeeds  Paul  Kanneman,  39, 
who  is  returning  to  consulting.  .  .  .  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  Switzerland  last  week  announced  a  three-year, 
$50  million  outsourcing  contract  with  Asea  Brown 
Boveri,  a  $35  billion  construction  company  in  Baden, 
Switzerland,  to  manage  the  latter’s  IT  operations,  in¬ 
cluding  its  SAP  AC  R/3  and  Notes  systems _ Share¬ 

holders  approved  Artecon  Inc.'s  $31.7  million  pur¬ 
chase  of  Milpitas,  Calif.-based  Storage  Dimensions, 
Inc.  Artecon  is  an  open-systems  storage  vendor. 


A  network  comp  liter  that’o  flexible  enough 

to  be  a  Net  PC  and  a  All  aged  PC? 

What  eloe  would  you  expect  from  the  world  o 
3rd  largest  PC  manufacturer? 


Why  decide  between  a  fully-featured 


PC  and  a  thin  client  when  there’s  a  net¬ 


work  computer  that’s  flexible  enough 


AcerPower  Flex  T 4000 

•  Unbeatable  price/performance 
capabilities  and  flexibility 
•  Advanced  manageability 
features:  DMI  2.0  compliant, 
Wake-on-LAN  and  Intel 
LANDesk ®  Client  Manager  3.1 

•  Powered  by  a  166MHz, 
200MHz,  or 233 MHz 

Intel ®  Pentium ®  processor 
with  MMX""  technology 
•  Small footprint 
convertible  chassis 

*  Integrated  audio,  video 
and  10/100  Ethernet 


I »  : 
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Net  PC  to  a  Managed  PC  with  a  32X 
(max.)  CD-ROM  or  floppy  drive.  Or 


vice  versa.  Plus,  it  makes  administra 


tion  easy  with  advanced  manageability 


features.  And,  AcerPower  FlexT-4000 


models  start  at  just  $ 767 *  What  else 


**MThe  Top  10  PC  Manufacturers  Worldwide  List  A  Verifiable  Compilation,"  by  I  DC  Consulting,  November,  1997.  ©1998  Acer  America  Corporation.  Acer  and  the  Acer  logo  are  registered  trademarks,  and  AcerPower  and  FlexT4000  are  trademarks  of  Acer  America  Corporation  and  Acer,  Inc.  Intel,  the  Intel  l"S.ce  fcigc 
Pentium,  and  LANDesk  are  registered  trademarks,  and  MMX  is  a  trademark,  of  Intel  Corporation.  All  other  company  and/or  product  names  are  the  property  of  their  respective  trademark  owners.  ‘Estimated  street  price  for  the  AcerPower  RexTHOOO.  excluding  all  applicable  taxes.  Dealer  price  rruy  v.  17 
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Taking  automated  road  to  market 

►  Software  users  look  to  track  sales  prospects ,  customer  data  requests 


By  Sharon  Machlis 


MARKETING  DEPARTMENTS  are 

about  to  be  wooed  by  a  host  of 
companies  promising  to  do  for 
them  what  already  has  been 
done  on  the  sales  side:  auto¬ 
mate  their  activities  to  boost  the 
bottom  line. 

"I  think  there  can  be  a  large 
impact,”  said  Scott  Nelson,  an 
analyst  at  Gartner  Group,  Inc. 
in  Stamford,  Conn.  He  predicts 
six  to  nine  new  products  will 
come  to  market  during  the 
next  five  months.  “Marketing 


processes  at  most  firms  haven’t 
changed  since  World  War  II,” 
he  said. 

The  new  marketing  automa¬ 
tion  software  responds  to  and 
tracks  customer  information  re¬ 
quests,  determines  when  an 
early  lead  is  a  qualified  sales 
prospect  and  evaluates  which 
marketing  programs  are  most 
effective  in  generating  sales. 

Beta  testers  said  they  are 


pleased  with  results  so  far,  al¬ 
though  implementation  in  most 
cases  is  still  in  the  early  stages. 

N.E.T.,  a  Redwood  City,  Calif., 
networking  company,  plans  to 
use  software  from  Rubric,  Inc. 
in  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  to  boost 
marketing  efficiency  and  better 
track  and  qualify  customer  leads 
for  the  sales  force. 

The  ultimate  goal  is  to  make 
sure  “we  never  lose  a  contact,” 
said  Maria  Fey,  manager  of  mar¬ 
keting  communications.  “So  far, 
it’s  been  easy  to  use,  intuitive,” 
she  said. 


Next  Monday,  Rubric  plans 
to  formally  unveil  its  EM  A  i.o 
Java-based  “enterprise  market¬ 
ing  automation”  package,  which 
will  sell  for  $150,000  to 
$220,000. 

A  user  at  a  major  U.S.  bank 
who  asked  not  to  be  identified 
said  she  has  been  beta-testing 
the  Rubric  software  for  event 
management.  So  far,  the  soft¬ 
ware  is  reducing  the  time  need¬ 


ed  to  send  invitations  and  track 
which  customers  respond  to 
which  kinds  of  events,  she  said. 
“When  it  really  becomes  valu¬ 
able  is  over  the  course  of  time,” 
when  she  will  have  a  database 
with  customer  preferences,  she 
said. 

“I  think  it’s  a  tool  that  a  lot  of 
people  have  probably  been  wait¬ 
ing  for,”  said  Cynthia  Hall,  mar¬ 
keting  programs  manager  at 
Junglee  Corp.,  an  Internet  data¬ 
base  company  in  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.,  who  has  used  software 
from  MarketFirst  Software  in 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.  She  expects 
MarketFirst  to  help  create  more 
targeted  marketing  programs 
that  will  “ultimately  result  in 
better  return  on  investment.” 

As  these  products  come  to 
market,  Nelson  said,  some  com¬ 
panies  may  find  that  integrating 
marketing  software  into  existing 
World  Wide  Web,  sales  and  oth¬ 
er  applications  is  “not  a  trivial 
matter.”  He  also  warned  that 
companies  must  be  ready  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  revamp  practices  be¬ 
fore  computerizing  them.  “If 
you  take  a  bad  process  and  au¬ 
tomate  it,  all  you  have  is  an  au¬ 
tomated  bad  process,”  he  said. 
“You’re  going  to  see  a  lot  of 
that.” 

An  alternate  approach  to  spe¬ 
cific  marketing  automation 
products  comes  from  products 
that  generate  reports  and  analy¬ 
sis  from  enterprise  resource 
management  software  such  as 


Marketing  automation  software  can: 

•  Track  customer  information  requests  and  purchases 

•  Respond  to  requests  automatically 

•  Evaluate  what  marketing  programs  generate  the  most 
sales 

•  Create  automated  campaigns 

•  Better  qualify  and  route  leads  for  the  sales  force 


A  sampling  of  marketing 
automation  suppliers 


Rubric,  Inc. 


San  Mateo,  Calif. 


URL:  www.  rubricsoft.  com 


■yy 


Product:  EMA  1.0 


Price:  $150,000  to 
$250,000 


MarketFirst  Software 


Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

URL:  www.marketfrst.com 

Product:  MarketFirst  1.0 
Price:  Starts  at  $195,000 


DataMind  Corp. 


San  Mateo,  Calif. 

URL:  www.datamindcorp.com 

Product:  MarketOne 
Price:  Starts  at  $200,000 


SAP  AG’s  R/3.  Visio  Corp.  in 
Seattle,  a  maker  of  drawing  and 
diagram  software,  already  uses 
a  product  from  Epiphany  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  to  track 
marketing  spending,  according 
to  Chief  Information  Officer 
Neal  Myrick.  He  plans  to  hook 
it  up  to  the  firm’s  Onyx  Soft¬ 
ware  Corp.  customer  database. 

“Now  we  can  track  an  indi¬ 
vidual  [customer]  in  Onyx,  but 
that  requires  a  person  to  have 
an  Onyx  license  on  their  desk¬ 
top  and  know  how  to  use 
Onyx,”  Myrick  said.  Once  the 
Epiphany  application  is  tied  to 
Onyx,  he  said,  “users  can  just 
hop  on  the  intranet.  ”□ 


Software  snafu 
fools  Chicago 
trading  system 

By  Thomas  Hoffman 


a  software  glitch  that  halted 
futures  trading  at  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  (CBOT)  for  45 
minutes  on  April  Fool’s  Day 
was  no  joke  —  at  least  not  for 
bond  and  options  traders. 

The  glitch  stopped  a  market 
price  reporting  system  from 
sending  futures  prices  from 
CBOT’s  trading  floor  to  outside 
brokers  Wednesday  morning. 
The  software,  which  runs  on  a 
Tandem  Computers,  Inc.  ma¬ 
chine,  “locked  up,”  forcing 
CBOT  programmers  to  enter 
the  system  and  reset  the  data, 
according  to  a  CBOT  spokes¬ 
man. 

The  system  snafu  prevented 
CBOT’s  grain  contract  trading 
from  opening  on  time  (10:30 
EST).  It  also  shut  down  treasury 
contract  trading  until  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  fixed  at  11:15  EST. 

The  CBOT  spokesman  said 
he  couldn’t  say  whether  the 
shutdown  resulted  in  any  sig¬ 
nificant  losses. 

Dennis  Hynes,  a  bond  trader 
at  New  York  investment  bank 
R.  W.  Pressprich  &  Co.,  said 
the  disruption  didn’t  cause 
any  trading  firms  significant 
losses  because  the  glitch  oc¬ 
curred  on  a  quiet  trading  day 
after  most  traders  had  already 
mapped  out  their  trading  strate¬ 
gies.  □ 


California  powers  up  nation's  first  virtual  exchange  for  utilities 


By  Matt  Hamblen 


AFTER  A  THREE-MONTH  DELAY, 
California  last  week  launched 
the  nation’s  first  virtual  ex¬ 
change  designed  to  trade  dereg¬ 
ulated  electric  power  as  a  com¬ 
modity. 

Modeled  after  the  Nasdaq 
Stock  Market’s  trading  system, 
the  California  exchange  uses  a 
private  Asynchronous  Transfer 
Mode  (ATM)  network  built  and 
managed  by  MCI  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  in  Washington  as 
part  of  a  $180  million,  six-year 
outsourcing  contract  awarded 
last  year. 

OUTSOURCING  WAS  GOAL 

Wholesale  bidding  for  kilowatt, 
hours  from  suppliers  as  far 
away  as  Canada  and  Texas  be¬ 
gan  on  tlie  network  Tuesday 
without  any  actual  trading  floor. 


The  system  is  similar  to  the  vir¬ 
tual  trading  floor  that  MCI  op¬ 
erates  for  the  Nasdaq  stock  mar¬ 
ket,  officials  said. 

Outsourcing  the  network  was 
the  objective  of  the  energy  trad¬ 
ing  system’s  originators  because 
time  was  of  the  essence.  And 
the  California  Independent  Sys¬ 
tem  Operator’s  principal  mis¬ 
sion  was  to  enable  power  dereg¬ 
ulation,  not  to  become  a 
telecommunications  carrier. 

“It  would  have  been  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  build  such 
a  complex  network  in  the  time 
we  had,”  said  Dennis  Fishback, 
chief  information  officer  at  the 
California  Independent  System 
Operator  in  Fulsom,  Calif. 

Finding  staff  to  run  the  net¬ 
work  also  would  have  been  dif¬ 
ficult,  he  said. 

Fishback’s  agency,  along  with 
the  California  Power  Exchange 


Corp.,  a  state-charted  nonprofit 
organization  in  Alhambra, 
Calif.,  awarded  the  outsourcing 
deal  to  MCI. 

The  ATM  net¬ 
work  uses  an  OC-12 
backbone  with  xi 
points  of  presence 
for  buyers  and  sell¬ 
ers  to  connect 
using  private  lines, 
frame  relay,  Inte¬ 
grated  Services  Dig¬ 
ital  Network  or  ana¬ 
log  dial-up,  MCI 
officials  said. 

The  system  was 
designed  for  up  to 
2,000  simultane¬ 
ous  users,  but  it 
has  attracted  only 
200  so  far,  Fish- 
back  said. 

Explaining  the 
start-up  delay,  Fish- 


back  said,  “We  simply  ran  out 
of  time  to  get  everything  done. 
The  systems  were  all  built,  and 
we  hadn’t  worked  out  all  the  in¬ 
tegration  points  as 
well  as  all  the  pro¬ 
cedures.” 

MCI’s  network 
was  ready  in  mid- 
December,  in  fact, 
company  officials 
said. 

TESTING 

In  the  past  90 
days,  network  oper¬ 
ators  ran  approxi¬ 
mately  90  trading 
simulations,  nearly 
one  per  day,  to  test 
the  system,  said 
George  Sladoje, 
chief  operating  offi¬ 
cer  at  the  Power 
Exchange. 


The  delay  meant  that  the  ex¬ 
change’s  organizers  lost  $27 
million  in  potential  revenue 
they  could  have  collected  from 
power  grid  management 
charges  in  the  past  three 
months,  officials  said. 

As  for  whether  the  exchange 
is  lowering  energy  costs,  it  is 
too  soon  to  tell,  Sladoje  said. 
“But  there’s  no  question  the 
technology  is  making  this  ex¬ 
change  happen,”  he  said. 

It  will  be  hard  to  evaluate  the 
exchange’s  impact  on  energy 
prices,  partly  because  the  ex¬ 
change  sets  only  wholesale 
prices  and  partly  because  only 
25%  of  an  average  electricity  bill 
includes  the  retail  cost  of  ener¬ 
gy- 

The  other  75%  of  the  bill  in¬ 
cludes  costs  such  as  transport  of 
power  to  a  business  or  home, 
he  said.  □ 


California  Indepen¬ 
dent  System  Oper¬ 
ator's  Dennis  Fish- 
back:  "It  would 
have  been  difficult, 
if  not  impossible, 
to  build  such  a 
complex  network  in 
the  time  we  had" 
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EDI  users:  Nothing  but  'net 

►  Many  open  up  to  Internet  transactions;  standards  issues  surface 


High  hopes  for  XML 

Extensible  Markup  Language  (XML),  the  hot  Web  technology  of 
the  moment,  holds  promise  for  everything  from  personal  invest¬ 
ment  management  to  help  desk  problems  and  more  accurate  on¬ 
line  searching. 

Attendees  at  last  week’s  Data  Interchange  Standards  Associa¬ 
tion  Conference  described  XML  as  promising  new  technology  for 
EDI  over  the  Internet.  XML  makes  information  in  Web  pages 
easier  to  find  and  index  by  assigning  the  information  to  specific 
categories  via  document  tags. 

For  example,  bank  managers  at  United  Guaranty  Corp.  in 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  said  they  hope  to  use  XML  to  exchange  mort¬ 
gage  insurance  information  with  non-EDI-enabled  business  part¬ 
ners,  from  database  to  database,  without  human  intervention. 

Using  traditional  EDI,  translation  software  is  needed  to  define 
the  structure  of  data  in  standard  EDI  documents.  And  the  data 
must  be  mapped  to  the  business  applications  that  process  it. 
Value-added  networks  typically  provide  those  translation  and  map¬ 
ping  services,  but  they  can  be  expensive. 

XML  could  reduce  those  expenses  and  the  labor  costs  inherent 
with  handling  EDI  documents,  says  Rik  Drummond,  president  of 
the  Drummond  Group,  a  consultancy  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

But  not  everyone  is  convinced  of  XML’s  powers. 

XML  can  be  used  to  format  data,  but  it  won’t  help  establish  the 
meaning  of  a  particular  piece  of  data  in  relation  to  a  business 
process,  said  Rachel  Foerster,  principal  at  Rachel  Foerster  & 
Associates,  an  EDI/electronic-commerce  consultancy  in  Beach 
Park,  III. 

Drummond,  on  the  other  hand,  said  XML  data  could  be  defined 
through  similar  mechanisms  to  those  used  in  defining  EDI  docu¬ 
ments. 

—  Carol  Sliwa 


By  Carol  Sliwa 
Orlando,  Fla. 


the  question  is  no  longer  if 
companies  doing  traditional 
electronic  data  interchange 
(EDI)  will  flock  to  the  Internet 
to  link  with  trading  partners. 

EDI  users  at  last  week’s  Data 
Interchange  Standards  Associa¬ 
tion  (DISA)  conference  here  are 
already  conducting  transactions 
over  the  Internet,  are  on  the 
verge  of  doing  so  or  are  plotting 
strategies  for  future  projects. 
The  issues  they  face  include  the 
following: 

■  Choosing  data  formats  and 
standards  for  exchanging  pur¬ 
chase  order,  invoice  and  other 
data  among  companies.  The 
formats  and  standards  may  in¬ 
clude  the  current  American  Na¬ 
tional  Standards  Institute’s  X12; 
the  emerging  Open  Buying  on 
the  Internet  (OBI)  standards, 
which  combine  World  Wide 
Web  and  legacy  technology;  or 
the  Extensible  Markup  Lan¬ 
guage  (XML)  for  encoding  data 
in  a  structured  format  to  trans¬ 
mit  it  over  the  Internet. 

■  Exchanging  data  with  smaller, 
non-EDI-enabled  trading  part¬ 
ners,  while  making  sure  the 
data  interfaces  with  back-end 
legacy  systems. 

"I  don’t  think  anybody’s  fig¬ 
ured  out  what  the  best  method 
is  yet,”  said  John  Ling,  an  elec¬ 
tronic-commerce  coordinator  at 
Alabama  Power,  a  Birmingham- 


based  subsidiary  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Co. 

Security  was  once  the  prima¬ 
ry  and  overriding  fear.  But  it 
finally  appears  to  be  a  lesser 
concern  among  EDI  users,  who 
have  noted  improvements  in 
authentication,  digital  certificate 
and  Secure  Sockets  Layer  en¬ 
cryption  technology. 

Benefits  of  Internet- 
based  procurement: 

►  Reach  more  trading 
partners 

►  Reduce  paper,  telephone 
and  fax  costs 

►  Reduce  data-entry  errors 

►  Free  up  employees 

“Two  years  ago,  the  security 
was  not  there,”  said  William 
Zirkel,  a  systems  integration 
specialist  in  EDI  services  at 
Northrop  Grumman  Corp.  in 
Bethpage,  N.Y. 

“Today,  with  banks  and  in¬ 
vestment  companies  using  the 
Internet,  I  feel  it’s  secure 
enough  that  we  can  bring  it  out 
where  it’s  viable  for  cost  sav¬ 
ings,”  Zirkel  said. 

ATTRACTING  OBI  SUPPORT 

For  Johnson  &  Johnson,  the 
more  pressing  issue  is  getting 
other  companies  on  board  with 
the  OBI  standards  for  procuring 
nonstrategic  items,  such  as 


office  supplies,  through  a  com¬ 
bination  of  Web  and  legacy 
technology. 

Edwin  Tsuzuki,  director  of 
strategic  sourcing  at  the  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.-based  company, 
said  OBI  would  be  particularly 
helpful  for  his  company  with 
low-dollar,  high-volume  transac¬ 
tions. 

About  40  companies  belong 
to  the  OBI  consortium,  but  un¬ 
less  more  follow  suit,  Johnson 
&  Johnson  will  find  itself  in  a 
tough  spot. 

Many  DISA  attendees  said 
they  didn’t  know  much  about 
OBI.  Those  few  who  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  it  either  found  it  too 
complicated  or  had  more  press¬ 
ing  concerns. 

NO  HUMANS  NEEDED 

Michael  Fleck,  a  project  leader 
in  information  systems  at  Unit¬ 
ed  Guaranty  Corp.  in  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.C.,  wants  to  help  his 
budget-conscious  and  technical¬ 
ly  challenged  trading  partners 
engage  in  true  computer-to- 
computer  EDI  transactions, 
where  no  human  intervention  is 
needed. 

That  would  differ  from  the 
approach  taken  by  some  early 
EDI-over-the-Internet  adopters 
that  post  EDI-compatible  order 
and  billing  forms  on  the  Web; 
their  smaller  partners  merely 
gain  the  convenience  of  filling 
them  out  online  at  any  time  of 
day. 


The  information  isn’t  auto¬ 
matically  transferred  to  their  ac¬ 
counting  systems.  But  Fleck  is 
researching  XML  as  a  possible 
way  to  make  that  happen. 
“Hopefully,  that  will  get  them 
away  from  the  rip-and-read 
EDI,”  he  said. 

Weyerhaeuser  Co.  in  Federal 
Way,  Wash.,  is  checking  out  in¬ 
expensive,  proprietary  software 
that  smaller  partners  might  use 
to  that  end. 


The  notion  that  any  standard 
can  serve  as  a  panacea  sounds 
far-fetched  to  Tony  Piwowarski, 
North  American  disbursement 
systems  manager  at  Weyer¬ 
haeuser  in  Tacoma,  Wash. 

“Even  with  EDI,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  resolving  mapping  differ¬ 
ences  with  each  trading  part¬ 
ner,”  Piwowarski  said.  He  noted 
that  partners  tend  to  want  some 
unique  elements  incorporated 
into  transactions.  □ 


Inters  Mobile  chip  strains  batteries 


By  Kim  Girard 
Santa  Clara,  Calif. 


Intel  corp.’s  Pentium  II  Mo¬ 
bile  processor  promises  a  10% 
increase  in  notebook  perfor¬ 
mance.  But  there  is  a  trade-off: 
about  15  fewer  minutes  of  bat¬ 
tery  life,  a  drop  of  10%  or  more. 

The  battery  drain  comes  de¬ 
spite  the  work  Intel  has  done  to 
fit  a  bulky  Pentium  II  into  a 
notebook  form  factor. 

The  Pentium  II  Mobile,  in 
addition  to  its  smaller-than-PC 
size,  runs  at  lower  voltage  and 
features  circuits  that  consume 
less  power  and  produce  less 
heat. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the 
problem:  Batter)'  life  of  the 
Gateway  2000,  Inc.  Solo  9100 
notebook  with  a  266-MHz  Pen¬ 


tium  MMX  processor  will  dip 
from  3  hours  and  45  minutes  to 
3  hours  and  10  minutes  on  a 
266-MHz  Pentium  II  laptop. 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.  said  it 


expects  the  two-hour-plus  bat¬ 
tery  life  on  its  Armada  7800  to 
be  shortened  by  about  15  min¬ 
utes.  Dell  Computer  Corp.  said 
the  battery  life  of  its  Latitude 


will  drop  from  3  hours  and  53 
minutes  to  3  hours  and  18  min¬ 
utes.  Customers  are  telling  ven¬ 
dors  that  they  are  willing  to  sac¬ 
rifice  a  few  minutes  of  battery 
life  for  better  performance.  But 
some  users  said  the  new  ma¬ 
chines  will  only  make  a  stub¬ 
born  problem  worse. 


NEW  LAPTOPS  WITH  PENTIUM  II  MOBILE  CHIPS  ON  TAP 


I  Vendor/model 

Price 

Availability 

Goodies 

Dell  Latitude  CP 

$3,500  for  266-MHz; 
$2,999  for  233-MHz 

This  month 

Express  charge;  one-hour 
battery  recharge 

IBM  ThinkPad 

380,  600  and  770 

Less  than  $3,000 
to  $6,000 

April  28 

ThinkPad  600  weighs 
4.6-lbs.  and  is  1.3  in.  wide 

Compaq 

Armada  7800 

$5,399  for  266-MHz 
with  Windows  95; 

$5,499  with  Windows  NT 

Next  month 

Accelerated  Graphics  Port 
with  66-MHz  graphics  bus 

Toshiba  Satellite 
Pro  490;  Tecra 

780 

$3,500  for  Satellite  Pro; 
$5,099  for  Tecra  780 

This  month 

Tecra  780  has  a  5.1G-byte 
hard  drive,  MPEG-2  hard¬ 
ware  decoding  and  Video- 
Brush  scanning  software 

“Battery  life  is  so  horrendous 
in  general”  that  10  or  15  min¬ 
utes  may  not  seem  to  mean  that 
much,  said  Alex  Hu,  a  senior 
technology  officer  at  The  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  Corp.  in  New 
York.  But  Hu  said  the  bank’s 
IBM  ThinkPad  users  are  clam¬ 
oring  for  at  least  an  hour  more 
of  battery  life.  Even  more  im¬ 
portant  than  battery  life  or 
processor  speed  are  weight  and 
price,  he  said. 

The  price  factor  could  be  key 
to  the  success  of  the  Pentium  II 
rollout,  analysts  said.  The  price 
of  some  Pentium  II  Mobile 
notebooks  will  dip  below 
$3,000,  but  most  will  cost  be¬ 
tween  $3,000  and  $4,000,  ana¬ 
lysts  said. 

Some  observers  said  lower 
prices  could  release  some  users’ 
pent-up  demand  for  laptop  up¬ 
grades.  But  others  said  users 
will  wait  to  upgrade  to  Windows 
98  or  Windows  NT  5.0.  □ 
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™  re-defined 


How  do  you  combine  a  voice  network,  a  data  network, 
and  a  video  network  into  one  network?  DEFINITY  ATM 
Networking  from  Lucent  Technologies.  Helps  reduce 
management  costs  by  integrating  your  existing  networks, 
including  ATM.  You  can  even  install  DEFINITY  ATM 
without  retraining  users.  A  solution  flexible  enough  to 
adapt  as  the  needs  of  your  network  change. 
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SGI  faces  loss, 
serious  loss 

►  But  analysts  say  it's  still  a  viable  competitor 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 

SILICON  GRAPHICS,  INC.,  the 

once  high-flying  workstation 
and  server  vendor,  said  it  ex¬ 
pects  to  post  a  "significant  net 
loss”  for  its  fiscal  third  quarter 
—  an  announce¬ 
ment  that  caused 
barely  a  ripple. 

Instead,  ana¬ 
lysts  said  the 
warning  was  ex¬ 
pected  from  a 
company  that  has 
been  struggling 
to  meet  profit 
and  product  ship¬ 
ment  forecasts 
for  the  past  18  months. 

SGI’s  travails  could  give 
some  prospective  users  pause 
before  they  make  major  systems 
investments,  analysts  said.  But 
current  users  shouldn’t  worry 
about  potential  service  or  sup¬ 


port  problems. 

Many  things  have  tripped  up 
the  Mountain  View,  Calif.,  com¬ 
pany  during  the  past  few  quar¬ 
ters,  including  manufacturing 
delays;  pressure  on  its  core 
workstations  from  inexpensive 
Windows  NT 
boxes;  a  costly 
acquisition  of 
Cray  Research, 
Inc.;  a  change  of 
CEOs;  and  lay¬ 
offs  [CW,  Nov.  3, 
1997]- 

“I’m  not  terri¬ 
bly  surprised,” 
said  Greg  Weiss, 
an  analyst  at 
D.  H.  Brown  Associates,  Inc.  in 
Port  Chester,  N.Y.  "Their  prod¬ 
uct  line  is  pretty  uncompetitive 
right  now  [on  price],  and  I  am 
not  sure  their  operations  are  as 
cost-competitive  as  [they  need] 
to  be.” 


SGI  has  been  strug¬ 
gling  to  meet  profit 
and  product  ship¬ 
ment  forecasts  for 
the  past  18  months. 


SILICON  WOES 


Silicon  Graphics'  fortune  has  seen  better  days 


Revenue 

Net  income/loss 

$825MH$909M| 

$766M  ■  *  ■  ■  ■  $768M  ■ 
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That  doesn’t  spell  the  start  of 
an  SGI  deathwatch,  however, 
said  Chris  Willard,  an  analyst  at 
International  Data  Corp.  in 
Framingham,  Mass. 

“There  isn’t  anything  so  fun¬ 
damentally  wrong  to  say  this 
company  won’t  make  it.  Their 
products  are  well-regarded,  and 
they  a  have  strong  technology 
base,”  Willard  said. 

“What  they  really  need  to  do 
is  find  a  way  to  keep  from  los¬ 
ing  market  share  to  Windows 
NT  at  the  low  end,”  he  added. 

Gary  Davis,  president  of  Ani¬ 
mation  House,  Inc.  in  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ill.,  stopped  using  SGI  sys¬ 
tems  about  a  year  ago,  mainly 


because  NT  systems  offered 
better  price/performance.  The 
company  creates  special  effects 
for  movies  and  uses  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  workstations. 

"Granted,  they  have  powerful 
new  graphics  tools  out  earlier 
than  most  other  vendors,”  but 
that  isn’t  enough,  Davis  said. 

OLD  PROBLEMS 

Richard  Belluzzo,  a  former 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  executive 
who  in  January  became  CEO  at 
SGI,  said  in  a  statement  that 
the  company’s  poor  perfor¬ 
mance  was  caused  by  several  of 
the  same  trends  that  have 
plagued  SGI  in  the  past  few 


quarters. 

Belluzzo’s  strategy,  which  he 
will  unveil  later  this  month,  is 
expected  to  include  a  line  of  In¬ 
tel  Corp.-based  Windows  NT 
workstations  later  this  year  and 
expanding  SGI’s  efforts  in  the 
commercial  Unix  server  space. 

But  time  is  running  out.  All 
of  SGI’s  major  rivals  —  with 
the  exception  of  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems,  Inc.  —  have  been 
playing  in  the  Windows  NT 
workstation  market  for  some 
time  now  and  have  well-estab¬ 
lished  product  lines,  analysts 
said.  And  SGI’s  Unix  server 
push  will  face  strong  rival  prod¬ 
ucts  from  Sun  and  HP.  □ 


CFO  blends  business  know-how,  enthusiasm  for  technology 
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customers  via  the  World  Wide 
Web.  And  he  is  the  webmaster 
at  Rand,  a  Chicago  firm  that 
processes  trades  of  commodi¬ 
ties  such  as  grain,  livestock  and 
treasury  bonds. 

Vogelmann,  42,  doesn’t  have 
any  formal  information  tech¬ 
nology  duties  or  training.  He 
has  a  Ph.D.  in  oceanography 
and  an  accounting  background. 
But  he  taught  himself  enough 
about  IT  to  take  a  hands-on  role 
that  blends  technology  and 
business  know-how. 

"I’ve  kind  of  run  with  the 
ball,”  Vogelmann  said.  “Doing 
all  this  technology  stuff  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  interesting  aspect 
of  my  work.  It  just  captures  my 
imagination.” 

ROLE  CALL 

More  important,  Rand  Financial 
is  counting  on  technology  — 
not  historically  a  big  priority  for 
commodity  clearinghouses  be¬ 
yond  their  bread-and-butter, 
trade-processing  systems  —  to 
set  it  apart  from  its  rivals  on 
customer  service. 

“We've  kind  of  been  the 
stepchild  of  the  financial  indus- 
U\  in  using  technology,”  Vogel¬ 
mann  said.  "But  commodity 


clearing  has  almost  become  a 
commodity  itself,  so  we’re  look¬ 
ing  for  ways  to  distinguish  our¬ 
selves." 

And  having  someone  who 
can  bridge  between  business 
needs  and  technology  is  crucial, 
said  Jeff  Quinto,  Rand’s  presi¬ 
dent.  “We’re  at  a  crossroads  in 
terms  of  technology,  and  there 
are  big  penalties  for  making  a 


mistake,"  he  said. 

Vogelmann’s  range  of  duties 
“is  a  unique  combination,”  said 
Jeanne  Ross,  a  research  scientist 
at  MIT  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

But  that  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness/technology  mix  “is  essen¬ 
tial  to  really  use  IT  effectively,” 
Ross  said.  “In  a  lot  of  compa¬ 
nies,  the  two  sides  just  don't 
understand  each  other.  It’s  like 


somebody  speaking  Japanese 
to  somebody  who  is  speaking 
English.” 

With  130  employees,  Rand  Fi¬ 
nancial  is  a  relative¬ 
ly  small  company 
where  workers 
might  have  to  wear 
multiple  hats. 

But  it  processes 
more  than  13  mil¬ 
lion  trades  annually,  and  the 
chief  financial  officer  would 
usually  be  kept  busy  worrying 
about  revenue  and  regulatory 
compliance. 

“Jeff  has  a  very  complicated 
job  [as  CFO],”  Quinto  said.  “But 
technology  is  his  passion.  It’s 
hard  to  keep  him  away  from  it.” 

MAKING  TIME 

Vogelmann  said  he  has  delegat¬ 
ed  enough  accounting  duties  to 
free  up  half  of  his  time  for  tech¬ 
nology  matters.  Most  of  that  is 
spent  on  the  data  warehousing 
project,  which  is  being  built  by 
consultants  from  Platinum 
Technology,  Inc.  in  Oakbrook 
Terrace,  Ill.  Managing  Rand’s 
Web  site  ( www.rand-usa.com ) 
takes  up  about  10%  of  Vogel¬ 
mann’s  time. 

Vogelmann  actually  joined 
Rand  on  the  IT  side  despite  not 


having  any  technology  skills.  He 
was  hired  in  1995  to  manage 
development  of  a  new  trade¬ 
clearing  system  after  Rand’s 
hedge-fund  parent  company, 
where  Vogelmann  ran  account¬ 
ing,  moved  to  Bermuda. 

The  new  system  was 
scrapped  12  months  later  after  a 
vendor  didn’t  deliver  some  soft¬ 
ware,  but  Vogelmann  spent  that 
year  immersing  himself  in  tech¬ 
nology.  Even  after  becoming 
CFO,  “I  couldn’t  help  putting  in 
my  two  cents'  worth  and  volun¬ 
teering”  to  help  with  IT,  he  said. 

On  the  data  warehousing 
project,  Vogelmann  teams  with 
Rich  Wierenga,  Rand’s  manage¬ 
ment  information  systems  di¬ 
rector,  and  operations  manager 
Rick  Jacobson.  For  example, 
Wierenga  still  handles  all  the 
nuts-and-bolts  technology  issues 
needed  to  make  the  warehous¬ 
ing  application  run. 

Working  so  closely  with  an 
end  user  “probably  could  com¬ 
plicate  my  life  if  it  was  a  differ¬ 
ent  person,  but  I  don’t  think 
either  one  of  us  has  an  ego 
thing,”  Wierenga  said.  "Jeff’s 
like  a  second  pair  of  eyes.  He 
can  understand  what  I’m  say¬ 
ing,  and  he’s  not  frightened  by 
technology.”  □ 


RDBMS  had  a  good  run. 

Your  relational  database  once  ran  well,  but  now  you  frequently  encounter  the  demons  of  technological  obsolescence.  However,  relief  is  in  sight.  You  can  now  develop 
transactional  applications  without  the  limitations  of  relational  technology.  With  Cache,  the  post-relational  database,  from  InterSystems.  Cache  provides  the  performance 
and  scalability  needed  for  complex  transaction  processing.  Unlike  "object-relational"  products  that  layer  objects  onto  a  relational  database  engine,  Cache  incorporates 
a  lightning-fast  transactional  multidimensional  data  model  and  advanced  object  technology.  In  addition,  even  in  backward  compatibility  mode  with  SQL  for  legacy 
applications,  Cache  achieves  a  several-fold  improvement  in  performance  and  scalability.  Now  is  the  time  for  Cache,  the  post-relational  database,  available  for  GUI  and 
Web-based  applications  on  Windows  95  and  NT,  OpenVMS,  and  major  UNIX  platforms.  Call  us  at  (617)  621-0600,  or  visit  our  website  at  www.intersys.com/info. 
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New  Dimensions  of  Transactional  Performance. 
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ternet  apps  form  bridge  to  buyers 


REACHING  OUT 


Manufacturers'  plans  to 
communicate  with  customers 
via  the  Internet: 


►  Consumers  want  choice  and  quality;  manufacturers  want  to  deliver 


By  Randy  Weston 

MANUFACTURERS  USED  TO  foCUS 

on  pleasing  their  distributors 
and  retailers.  But  now  manufac¬ 
turers  of  everything  from  apple¬ 
sauce  to  bricks  are  building 
Internet  applications  to  forge 
closer  ties  to  consumers. 

“In  a  competitive  world,  con¬ 
sumers  have  choices.  And  they 
are  getting  pickier,  demanding 
products  be  delivered  quickly 
and  demanding  quality,”  said 
John  Costanza,  president  of  the 
John  Costanza  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Inc.,  a  manufacturing 
consultancy  in  Englewood, 
Colo.  He  spoke  to  attendees  at 
the  National  Manufacturing 
Week  conference  held  recently 
in  Chicago. 

For  example,  Boral  Bricks, 
Inc.  in  Atlanta  has  a  system  in 
showrooms  —  and  soon  on  the 
Internet  —  that  lets  consumers 
see  how  their  new  home  would 


look  if  it  were  built  with  various 
styles  of  bricks. 

Chief  Financial  Officer  Ron 
Henley  said  the  system  allows 
Boral  to  keep  a  close  eye  on 
homebuilding  tastes  so  it  can 
alter  production  output  to  meet 
consumer  whims. 

STYLE  OVER  SUBSTANCE 

“It  is,  in  the  end,  a  fashion  in¬ 
dustry.  We  have  red  brick, 
brown  brick,  white  brick  and 
every  brick  in  between,”  Henley 
said.  “Customers  overall  are  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  de¬ 
manding,  whether  it’s  the  sizes, 
colors  or  quality.  It  is  forcing  us 
to  become  more  in  tune  with 
those  kinds  of  things.” 

According  to  Advanced  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Research,  Inc.  in 
Boston,  most  manufacturers  are 
turning  to  the  Internet  to  reach 
customers  and  their  own  sales 
forces  (see  chart). 

E-mail  is  the  big  draw,  but 


manufacturers  also  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  using  the  Internet  for  cus¬ 
tomer  interaction  and  trans¬ 
action  processing,  said  Scott 
Lundstrom,  an  analyst  at  Ad¬ 
vanced  Manufacturing. 

In  fact,  30%  of  those  sur¬ 
veyed  use  the  Internet  for  trans¬ 
actions  with  trading  partners 
and  sales  channels  —  and  more 
than  half  will  do  so  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Nearly  60%  of  those  sur¬ 
veyed  also  use  the  Internet  to 
communicate  with  their  sales 
forces,  the  Advanced  Manufac¬ 
turing  survey  found. 

Mott’s  North  America,  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  is  using  new 
Internet  applications  from  SAP 
AG  to  extend  its  R/3  system  to 
customers,  who  now  can  view 
the  status  of  orders  from  a 
World  Wide  Web  browser. 

Catherine  Riordan,  director 
of  business  solutions  at  the 
food  processing  company,  said 


Mott’s  already  has  extensive 
electronic  data  interchange  part¬ 
ners.  But  the  Internet  lets  the 
company  “open  it  up  full  bore” 
to  smaller  businesses  and  new 
trading  partners,  quickly  and 
easily,  she  said. 

EASY  ACCESS 

Brother  International  USA  in 
Bartlett,  Tenn.,  in  July  will  open 
up  its  R/3  system  to  key  trading 
partners  via  the  Internet. 

The  plan  is  to  let  suppliers 
bid  for  Brother’s  business  and 
to  give  top-tier  suppliers  access 
to  production  schedules  and  in¬ 
ventory  levels  so  they  can  auto¬ 
matically  replenish  supplies. 

And  top  customers  will  be 
able  to  directly  enter  their  order 
information,  said  Sam  Cox, 
chief  information  officer  at 
Brother. 

Cox  said  the  company  will  ex¬ 
tend  R/3  to  the  general  public 
this  summer  via  a  Web  site  at 
which  visitors  will  be  asked 
what  they  like  and  don’t  like 


■  Now 

■  Within  six  months 

■  Within  one  year 
Within  two  years 
No  plans/don't  know 

Base:  125  IT  decision  makers 
at  Fortune  1,000  manufacturers 


Source:  Advanced  Manufacturing  Research,  Boston 


about  Brother’s  word  processors 
and  typewriters. 

The  information  will  be 
stored  in  a  data  warehouse  and 
will  give  engineers  constant 
access  to  customer  feedback  so 
they  can  improve  the  products, 
Cox  said.  □ 


Extreme  Networks  lowers 
pricing  bar  for  switches 

Layer  3  pricing* 


H  &  R  Block  plans  to  chop  DOS 


By  Bob  Wallace 


one  start-up  is  taking  Layer  3 
switching  to  the  extreme  end  of 
the  bargain  basement. 

Extreme  Networks,  Inc.  in 
Cupertino,  Calif.,  last  week 
rolled  out  a  Layer  3  switch  —  a 
system  with  built-in  high-speed 
routing  —  at  $150  per  port. 
Rival  vendors  charge  hundreds 
of  dollars  more  per  port  for 
their  switches  (see  chart). 

"They’re  setting  compelling 
new  price  points,  and  competi¬ 
tors  will  have  no  choice  but  to 
try  and  keep  pace,”  said  David 
Passmore,  president  of  Net- 
Reference,  Inc.,  a  Sterling,  Va., 
consulting  and  research  firm. 
“But  it’s  not  clear  if  they  can 
make  up  in  volume  what  they 
lose  in  price.” 

Extreme  and  those  that  follow 
its  pricing  lead  may  suffer,  but 
information  systems  managers 
stand  to  benefit.  Layer  3  switch¬ 
ing  can  reduce  companies’  re¬ 
liance  on  expensive  and  slow 
backbone  routers. 

Layer  3  switching  was  finan¬ 
cially  attractive  before  Extreme’s 
announcement  because  such 
systems  cost  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  per  port  compared  with 
backbone  routers  that  cost  thou¬ 


Bay  Networks 

$625 

Cabletron  Systems 

$499 

Foundry  Networks 

$437 

Extreme  Networks 

$150 

*  Per  port,  as  of  April  1 

sands  of  dollars  per  port. 

Extreme’s  new  Summit48 
has  48  ports  that  can  operate  at 
10M  bit/sec.  or  100M  bit/sec., 
and  two  Gigabit  Ethernet  up¬ 
links.  The  switch  costs  $11,995. 
It  can  route  more  than  10  mil¬ 
lion  IP  packet/sec.  The  system’s 
software  will  be  enhanced  to 
support  routing  of  Novell,  Inc.’s 
IPX  traffic  this  summer. 

The  Summit48  can  be 
bought  as  a  Layer  2  switch  for 
$7,995,  which  is  $100  per 
10M/100M  bit/sec.  port.  It  can 
be  upgraded  to  a  Layer  3  system 
for  $4,000.  The  switch  will 
ship  April  10. 

The  Extreme  switch  can  in¬ 
teroperate  with  existing  routers 
using  standard  IP  routing  pro¬ 
tocols.  The  system  can  be  man¬ 
aged  through  a  Web  interface, 
Simple  Network  Management 
Protocol  package  or  a  com¬ 
mand-line  interface.  □ 


By  Craig  Stedman 


like  the  IRS,  the  company  that 
helps  the  most  taxpayers  deal 
with  the  feds  is  on  a  big  tech¬ 
nology  modernization  kick. 

H  &  R  Block,  Inc.,  by  far  the 
largest  tax  preparer  in  the  U.S., 
is  starting  to  write  off  the  DOS- 
based  computing  setups  that 
still  greet  customers  at  its  4,500 
branch  offices. 

Taking  their  place  will  be 
Windows  applications  for  pre¬ 
paring  returns  and  reporting 
sales  data  to  corporate  head¬ 
quarters  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  sales  records  then  will  be 
stored  in  a  data  warehouse  and 
made  available  for  analysis  on 
the  company’s  intranet. 

H  &  R  Block  also  is  starting 
to  install  PeopleSoft,  Inc.’s  busi¬ 
ness  application  software  in  its 
accounting  and  human  re¬ 
sources  departments. 

PAPER  &  PENCIL  NO  MORE 

The  technology  overhaul  re¬ 
flects  a  major  change  of  heart  at 
a  company  that  just  eight  years 
ago  was  still  preparing  most  of 
its  tax  returns  with  paper  and 
pencil,  said  Judy  Keisling,  a 
business-side  vice  president 
who  is  a  liaison  between  H  &  R 
Block’s  tax  operations  and  in¬ 
formation  systems. 


“Over  the  years,  we  have  been 
more  of  a  conservative  company 
as  far  as  automation  goes,” 
Keisling  said. 

But  H  &  R  Block  now  needs 
more  functional  software  for 
preparing  tax  returns,  and  more 
accurate  and  timely  data  for 
analyzing  branch- 
office  performance 
and  customer  de¬ 
mographics,  she 
said. 

H  &  R  Block, 
which  had  $1.9  bil¬ 
lion  in  revenue 
in  its  fiscal  year 
ended  last  April, 
dwarfs  all  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  tax 
business.  Its  clos¬ 
est  national  rival 
had  sales  of  just 
$31.4  million  last 
year,  according  to 
industry  watchers. 

But  H  &  R  Block  is  getting 
more  technology-driven  to  boost 
efficiency  and  to  attract  more 
high-income  customers,  said 
Martin  Romm,  a  stock  analyst 
at  Credit  Suisse  First  Boston  in 
New  York. 

“And  I  think  they  want  to  be 
out  in  front  of  the  IRS  on  tech¬ 
nology  change,”  Romm  said. 

The  new  tax  preparation  soft¬ 
ware,  which  is  being  piloted  at 


400  offices  this  year,  lets  em¬ 
ployees  see  exact  replicas  of  IRS 
forms  on  their  PCs,  said  Neal 
Shaw,  director  of  tax  develop¬ 
ment  at  H  &  R  Block. 

The  escape  from  DOS  memo¬ 
ry  limits  also  means  they  can 
more  easily  handle  complicated 
returns,  he  said. 

The  Windows- 
based  application 
will  be  rolled  out 
fully  next  year, 
Shaw  said. 

TESTING 

And  H  &  R  Block 
next  year  plans  to 
start  piloting  the 
new  reporting  sys¬ 
tem,  which  even¬ 
tually  will  im¬ 
plement  Sybase, 
Inc.’s  Adaptive 
Server  Anywhere 
database  at  all  the 
branch  offices. 

The  reporting  system  will 
automatically  collect  data  from 
the  tax  preparation  software  and 
replicate  it  to  a  central  Sybase 
database,  which  will  feed  the 
information  into  H  &  R  Block’s 
data  warehouse. 

That  will  replace  “a  very  man¬ 
ual  process”  of  exporting  and 
importing  files  from  database  to 
database,  Shaw  said.  □ 


H  &  R  Block's  Judy 
Keisling:  The  tax 
preparer’s  reporting 
system  "is  sort  of 
semi-automated 
today" 
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•  Microphone  and  16-bit  stereo  sound 

•  20X  modular  CD-ROM  drive 

•  2-way  infrared  port 

•  Touchpad  pointing  device 

•  Modular  floppy  drive 

•  Li-Ion  battery 

•  Microsoft®  Windows®  95  and  MS®  Plus! 

•  5-year/l-year  Micron 
limited  warranty 


•  w/  40MB  of  RAM 

•  w/  56Kbps  x2  US  Robotics  modem* 

•  w/  Microsoft  Office  Small  Business 

Edition 


•  233MHz  Intel  Pentium  processor 

with  MMX  technology  j 

•  32MB  EDO  RAM 

•  3GB  hard  drive 

•  13.3  TFT  XGA  display 

•  512KB  L2  pipeline  burst  cache 

•  2  modular  expansion  bays 

•  2  infrared  ports,  S-Video,  NTSC,  game, 

USB  ports 

•  20X  CD-ROM  with  AutoPlay  technology 

•  128-bit,  2MB  DRAM  graphics 

•  CardBus  and  Zoomed  Video 

•  16-bit  stereo  sound  and  microphone 

•  56Kbps  fax/modem* 

•  Pick-a-Point  dual  pointing  devices 

•  Microsoft  Wndows  95  and  MS  Plus! 

•  Microsoft  Office  97  Small 
Business  Edition 

•  5-year/l-year  Micron 
limited  warranty 


•  266MHz  Intel  Pentium  processor 
with  MMX  technology 

•  24X  CD-ROM  with  AutoPlay  technology 


Pentium* 
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Compaq  ProLiant  7000 

Sun  Ultra  Enterprise  450 

Price/ Performance 

$39.25/tpmC 

$56.60/tpmC 

Tot  1  System  Cost 

$485,618,00 

$654,33146 

TPC-C  Throughput 

1 1,C  tpmC 

1 1,559  tpmC 

C  era  ting  SysU 

Windows  NT  Server 

A  0  Fnfp>rnri<0  Fnitinn 

Solaris  2.6 

Database  Manager 

Microsoft  SQL  Server 

6.5,  Enterprise  Edition 

Sybase  Adaptive  Serve 
Enterprise  11.5.0.1 

Its  clear.  Its  out  there.  Its  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  future  of  enterprise  computing 
lies  not  just  in  scalability,  manageability  and  reliability,  but  also  in  a  dramatically  lower 
cost  of  ownership.  A  reality  no  one  understands  better  than  Compaq  and  Microsoft! 

You  can  see  it  in  the  chart,  which  shows  what  a  Compaq  server  running  Windows  NT 
can  do.  At  a  price/ performance  up  to  31%  less  than  the  Sun  Solaris  UNIX  system.  And 
all  while  providing  built-in  underlying  services  today's  distributed  applications  require. 

Last  year,  shipments  of  Windows  NT  Server  increased  by  over  80%.  And  Compaq, 
the  reference  devel  )ment  platform  for  Windows  NT,  accelerated  its  lead  as  Ifte 
world's  #1  server  prov  er. 

Enterprise  computing  is  your  lifeblood.  Live  long  and  prosper.  For  c 
on  Compaq  and  Windows  NT  visit  www.compaq.com/products/se 
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Network  tools  and  services  save  staff  resources 

By  Patrick  Dryden 

THE  NETWORK  TEAM  AT  Solectron  Corp. 
was  “chasing  fires  left  and  right,  trying 
to  figure  out  periodic  slowdowns”  with 
no  help  to  understand  performance  from 
its  reactive  management  tools,  said 
Ken  Adamson,  network  manager  at  the 


No  half- 

baked 

ideas. 


manufacturer  in  Milpitas,  Calif. 

Instead  of  seeking  a  network  analyst 
—  which  is  especially  scarce  and  costly 
in  Silicon  Valley  —  Adamson  tried  auto¬ 
mated  analysis  software  from  start-up 
Proactive  Networks,  Inc.  in  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.  The  turnkey  tool,  called  Pronto 
Watch,  freed  time  for  three  staff  engi¬ 


neers  by  summarizing  performance  and 
pointing  out  problems,  Adamson  said. 

Pronto  Watch,  due  his  week,  joins  a 
growing  number  of  tools  and  outside 
services  that  can  unburden  a  staff  that 
must  tune  and  troubleshoot  complex 
client/server  networks,  analysts  said. 

For  example,  reporting  software  from 


vendors  such  as  Concord  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  in  Marlboro,  Mass.;  Desktalk 
Systems,  Inc.  in  Torrance,  Calif.;  and 
Kaspia  Systems,  Inc.  in  Beaverton,  Ore., 
condenses  thousands  of  network  statis¬ 
tics  into  trends  and  problem  situations. 
Also  in  this  field  are  network  monitor 
services  from  International  Network  Ser¬ 
vices,  Inc.  (INS)  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  to 
track  network  performance,  and  services 
from  NetOps  Corp.  in  Pleasantville,  N.Y., 
to  predict  network  faults. 

Even  with  this  technology,  “you  still 
need  an  added  layer  of  human  analysis 
to  interpret  and  act  on  this  information, 
whether  through  your  staff  or  through  a 
service  provider,”  said  Mark  Bouchard,  a 
network  management  analyst  at  Meta 
Group,  Inc.  in  Westport,  Conn. 
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You  can't  depend  on  "quick-fix" 

IT  recipes  and  rehashed  answers 
to  tackle  the  technology  challenges 
your  company  faces. 


To  create  a  definitive  IT  advantage, 
you  need  answers  that  will  work 
today  and  address  your  company's 
goals  for  tomorrow.  Answers 
reached  through  on-going  dialog 
with  your  IT  professionals  and  a 
thorough  understanding  of  your 
business.  META  Group  is  the  only 
IT  advisory  and  research  company 
providing  that  kind  of  fresh 
thinking  and  one-on-one  advice. 

Sound  appealing?  More  than  1,400 
META  Group  clients  around  the 
world  think  so.  To  learn  more,  call 
us  at  1-800-945-META  or  visit  us  at 
www.metagroup.com/cw. 

Satisfy  your  craving  for  fresh 
thinking  at  META  Group. 

Fresh  Thinking. 

Relevant  Answers. 

Clear  Direction. 

^^META  Group 


Pronto  Watch  monitors  network  perfor¬ 
mance  and  alerts  engineers  so  they  can 
check  problems  remotely 

The  EnterprisePro  service  from  INS 
quickly  provided  “a  clearer  understand¬ 
ing  of  network  utilization,  uptime  and 
carrier  performance”  than  was  possible 
with  using  whatever  tools  were  on  hand, 
said  Chuck  Savage,  assistant  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  network  planning  and  manage¬ 
ment  at  State  Street  Bank  in  Boston. 

After  a  year,  the  service  still  supple¬ 
ments  staff  knowledge,  Savage  said.  “It 
saves  time  spent  searching  different 
resources  and  helps  us  plan  changes 
according  to  actual  growth.” 

Outside  services  such  as  INS  and  Net- 
Ops  help  most  “in  the  early  stages,  when 
you  lack  staff  expertise  in-house,”  said 
Kevin  McElearney,  network  operations 
manager  at  Media  One  Express  in 
Boston.  After  building  staff  and  acquir¬ 
ing  tools,  it  may  be  more  cost-effective  to 
take  over  analysis  tasks,  he  said. 

Beta  testers  of  the  Proactive  Networks 
tool  said  it  should  help  them  maintain  or 
reduce  staff,  even  as  they  increase  ser¬ 
vices.  “We  don’t  want  to  increase  our 
head  count  to  expand  coverage”  to 
nights,  weekends  and  holidays,  said 
Hank  Waash,  director  of  operations  at 
software  developer  Ross  Systems,  Inc.  in 
Atlanta. 

Pronto  Watch  sends  beeper  alerts  to 
engineers  on  call  so  that  they  can  check 
problems  from  home.  The  software’s 
simplicity  and  the  remote  server  mainte¬ 
nance  by  Proactive  Networks  eliminate 
the  need  to  invest  in  a  big  management 
platform,  Waash  said.  □ 


Performance  Baseliner 
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Hot  trends  &  technologies  in  brief 


Technology-enabled  selling 


DEFINITION:  Technology-enabled  selling  is  a  broad  industry  term  that  includes 
sales  force  automation,  which  is  the  largest  segment  of  the  market.  Technology-enabled 
selling  includes  everything  from  contact  management  software  used  by  the  sales  force 
to  high-end  systems  that  link  salespeople  to  the  marketing  department,  company  tele¬ 
sales  center,  service  departments  and  customer  support  representatives.  Also  included 
in  this  arena  are  tools  used  to  provide  a  wealth  of  customer  information,  product  pricing 
and  product  data. 


Stats  not  good  for  sales  technology 


By  Kim  Girard 


many  fortune  500  companies  are 
moving  their  sales  and  marketing 
people  from  simple,  contact  man¬ 
agement  software  to  large,  integrat¬ 
ed  systems  that  include  marketing 
encyclopedias,  configura¬ 
tion  management,  mobile 
solutions  and  more  (see 
components  list  at  right). 

But  those  integrated 
systems  leave  many  users  less  than 
thrilled  when  it  comes  to  taking 
this  technology  on  the  road. 
Salespeople  often  don’t  want  to  use 
a  notebook  on  a  sales  call  or  learn 
complicated  programs,  according  to 
Kurt  Johnson,  an  analyst  at  Meta 
Group,  Inc.,  a  Stamford,  Conn.- 
based  consultancy.  “These  tools  are 
enablers  that  won’t  replace  the  hu¬ 
man  touch,”  he  says. 

User  resistance  doesn’t  stop 
there. 

Many  companies  are  encouraging 
their  sales  forces  to  participate  in 
team  selling.  That  involves  using 
shared  databases  that  store  infor¬ 


mation  about  previous  sales  calls, 
support  requests,  unresolved  main¬ 
tenance  issues,  pricing  and  product 
availability. 

Those  systems,  for  example,  will 
let  a  salesperson  in  Massachusetts 
enter  information  about  an  account 
that  will  be  used  by  a 
salesperson  in  California. 
But  team  selling  isn’t  for 
everyone,  says  Rob  DeSis- 
to,  an  analyst  at  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.,  also  in  Stamford. 

“Many  [sales]  representatives  look 
at  [the  shared  customer  databases], 
and  they  don’t  want  to  share  their 
prized  jewels,”  DeSisto  says.  “That’s 
the  cultural  issue.” 

If  user  resistance  isn’t  enough, 
consider  the  following:  More  than 
three  quarters  of  the  businesses 
that  install  a  sales  force  automation 
system  are  dissatisfied,  and  about 
6i%  of  those  implementations  fail 
to  produce  any  measurable  benefits, 
according  to  Gartner  Group. 

What’s  more,  if  the  vice  president 
of  sales  isn’t  included  in  the  project, 
expect  a  90%  failure  rate.  At  a  cost 


of  about  $3,500  per  user  at  the  high 
end  and  six  months  to  a  year  to  im¬ 
plement,  a  failed  project  is  hard  to 
swallow. 

Nonetheless,  investment  in  those 
systems,  often  driven  by  top  man¬ 
agement,  isn’t  slowing  down.  The 
technology-enabled  selling  market 
for  software  and  services  will  reach 
$5.1  billion  in  2002,  up  from  $1.5 
billion  expected  this  year. 

Christopher  Lochhead,  an  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  marketing  at 
Vantive  Corp.  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif., 
says  despite  continued  investment 
in  these  high-end  systems,  many 
companies  remain  in  the  “early 
adopter  stage.” 

“The  reality  is  that  for  most  For¬ 
tune  500  companies,  the  No.  1  sales 
automation  system  on  the  planet  is 
Excel,”  Lochhead  says.  □ 


For  research,  vendors 
and  related  articles,  go  to 
www.computenvorld.com. 
Click  on  Resource  Center. 
Under  In  Focus,  click  on 
QuickStudy. 
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SOME  COMPONENTS  OF 
TECHNOLOGY-ENABLED 
SELLING 


x  Marketing  encyclopedia:  A  compre¬ 
hensive  database  of  a  company's  mar¬ 
keting  and  sales  material.  It  can  be 
placed  on  intranets,  extranets,  the  In¬ 
ternet  or  CD-ROM  and  is  used  by  sales 
and  marketing  units  for  presentations, 
proposals  and  customer  meetings. 


x  Configuration  management:  Man¬ 
ages  complex  product  pricing  and  con¬ 
figuration.  It  also  manages  sales  com¬ 
missions  and  promotions.  A  sales¬ 
person  enters  information  about  what  a 
client  wants,  then  the  system  tells  the 
salesperson  what  products  are  avail¬ 
able  using  a  rules-based  search  engine. 


x  Pipeline  viewer:  Gives  the  user  a 
status  report  on  where  the  deals  are  in 
the  sales  process.  Lost  deals  are 
marked,  acting  as  an  early-warning  sys¬ 
tem  and  flagging  areas  where  the 
salesperson  needs  to  improve. 


CASE  STUDY 


Atlanta-based  Lanier  Worldwide,  an  office  equipment  seller  and  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Harris  Corp.,  is  rolling  out  a  sales  force  automation  system 
for  1,268  mobile  workers.  Here’s  how  the  system  works: 


Q  The  call  center 
employee  electroni¬ 
cally  alerts  Joe  that 
Company  A  needs 
three  fax  machines 
and  four  copiers. 


Q  Joe  goes  to  Company  A 
and  uses  Calico  Technolo¬ 
gy's  sales  configuration  and 
quoting  software  to  set 
pricing.  An  invoice  is  gen¬ 
erated,  which  will  be  tied  to 
Lanier's  financial  systems. 


Joe,  a  Lanier  sales¬ 
man,  is  out  in  the  field 
with  his  Compaq  note¬ 
book  running  Aurum 
Corp.’s  SalesTrak,  mo¬ 
bile  solution  software. 


Q  The  call  center 
uses  Aurum's  sales 
and  marketing  call 
center  application 
to  collect  customer 
information. 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  JANELL  CENOVESE 


x  Forecast  viewer:  Summarizes  poten¬ 
tial,  expected  and  closed  sales  deals. 
Information  shows  a  salesperson  how 
close  he  is  to  making  quota.  The  sys¬ 
tem  interface  provides  at-a-glance  ac¬ 
cess  to  sales  opportunities,  pipeline 
and  forecast  information.  Sales  staff 
can  compare  performance  to  quota. 


x  Mobile  solutions:  Distributes  leads  to 
the  sales  force  that  are  generated  by 
telesales  or  call  center  representatives. 
Salespeople  also  can  use  data  synchro¬ 
nization  during  a  standard  electronic- 
mail  update  to  download  new  sales 
leads  generated  in  telesales.  Also,  sales 
forces  are  starting  to  use  Cellular  Digi¬ 
tal  Packet  Data  or  a  PalmPilot  with  a 
wireless  modem  hooked  to  their  system 
to  access  contacts,  business  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  leads  from  anywhere. 


x  Marketing  and  sales  campaign  man 
agement:  Tracks  and  measures  return 
on  investment  for  a  given  marketing 
campaign. 


■  Are  there  technologies  or  issues  you  would  like  to  learn  about  in  QuickStudy?  Please  send  your  ideas  to  QuickStudy  editor 

Stefanie  McCann  at  stefanie_mccann@cw.com. 


is  more 


than 


a  new  cure  for  headaches. 


It  is  over  four  years  of  lab 

J 

research  and  seven  years 
of  clinical  trials  resulting  in 

a  terabyte  of  analytical  reports, 
queries  and  electronic  images 
distributed  across  six  servers  and 


three  platforms.  But  without  the 
right  storage  system  in  place,  it  can 
cause  more  pain  than  it  relieves.  Call 
StorageTek®  at  1-800-STORTEK  or  visit  us 
on  the  Web.  Because  when  the  health  of 


your  business  depends  on  your  information 
you  should  have  an  expert  taking  care  of  it 


Where  the  world’s  information  goes 
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The  recent  saga  of  i 2-year-old 
Chris  “Pokey”  Van  Allen  and  the  toy  company  that  is 
trying  to  take  away  his  Internet  domain  name  is  a 
cautionary  tale  for  the  age  of  electronic  commerce. 

Prema  Toy  Co.,  owner  of  the  cartoon  characters 
Cumby  and  Pokey,  is  looking  like  a  big  bully  of  a 
Goliath  to  an  adolescent  David  in  the  stories  that  hit 
the  Internet  community  a  few  weeks  ago. 

On  the  sidelines,  we’ve  got  outraged  parents, 
stymied  lawyers,  flaming  Usenet  debates  and  com¬ 
plex  questions  about  intellectual  property  rights, 
trademarks  and  the  control  of  Internet  domain 
names.  To  top  it  off,  Gumby’s  creator  is  posting  on 
the  Web  his  own  anguished  version  of  events. 

“I  want  the  whole  thing  to  go  away,”  said  Chris, 
who  got  more  than  3,000  E-mail  messages  of  support 
as  the  story  was  whipped  up  into  the  Internet’s  ver¬ 
sion  of  an  international  inci¬ 
dent.  “I  just  want  to  keep 
my  birthday  present.” 

For  that  birthday,  Chris’ 
dad  paid  $35  to  Network 
Solutions,  Inc.  (NSI)  to  reg¬ 
ister  Chris’  longtime  nick¬ 
name  as  pokey.org. 

Pokey.org  clearly  is  a  nonprofit  personal  Web  site  with 
no  connection  to  Gumby’s  sidekick.  So  it  should  be 
immune  from  a  trademark  dispute,  right? 

Prema,  which  has  a  hard  time  qualifying  as  a  cor¬ 
porate  Goliath  with  just  two  staffers  other  than 
Gumby  creator  Art  Clokey,  insists  it  is  protecting 
important  trademark  rights.  “We’re  not  big  mean 
lawyers.  We’re  trying  to  be  reasonable,”  said  Ian  Bal¬ 
lon,  attorney  for  the  toy  company.  His  verbal  offer  to 
the  Van  Allens’  lawyer  to  give  Chris  a  royalty-free 
license  for  pokey.org  was  rejected.  By  June  17,  under 
NSI  rules,  both  parties  must  come  to  agreement  or  a 
very  nice  kid  loses  his  domain  name. 

So  how  can  your  company  avoid  a  PR  nightmare 
like  this  one?  First,  look  carefully  before  you  unleash 
the  lawyers.  If  Gumby’s  creator  had  sent  the  Van 
Allens  a  kinder,  gentler  letter  instead  of  a  legalistic 
missive  ordering  their  child  around,  this  would  likely 
be  a  nonstory.  Second,  move  swiftly  to  fight  misinfor¬ 
mation  with  your  own  information.  Finally,  don’t 
underestimate  the  'net  generation  and  its  savvy  use 
of  this  new  medium.  Gumby  and  Pokey  certainly 
won't  make  that  mistake  again. 


Maryfran  Johnson,  executive  editor 
Internet:  maryfran_johnson@cw.com 
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Encryption  essential  as  more  E-commerce  is  conducted 


I  believe  Computerworld  is  mostly 
correct  in  the  “Clueless  or  clued 
in?”  story  [CW,  Feb.  23],  but  it  was 
a  bit  arrogant  in  its  assessment. 

My  company  is  a  reinsurance 
firm  that  also  deals  in  specialized 
program  (doctors,  lawyers  and  real 
estate  agents)  insurance. 

A  great  deal  of  sensitive  data 
and  information  pass¬ 
es  through  and  re¬ 
sides  in  our  data¬ 
bases.  We  have  had 
customers  ask  about 
our  firewalls  as  part 
of  their  supplier  certi¬ 
fication  prior  to  doing 
business  with  us. 

A  secure  environ¬ 
ment  can  be  worth 
advertising.  As  more 
commerce  is  conducted  over  the 
Internet,  I  believe  you  will  see 
this. 

I  receive  Computerworld  and 
your  @  Computerworld  online  up¬ 
dates  and  thoroughly  enjoy  them. 
Please  keep  up  the  good  work. 

Charlie  Carroll 
Overland  Park,  Kan. 
charles.carroll@ercgroup.com 


Thank  you  for  the  article  “Will 
the  chain  be  unbroken?”  [CW, 
March  9].  It  did  a  great  job  of  rais¬ 
ing  awareness  of  the  year  2000 
vendor  supply-chain  problem. 

But  companies  need  to  do  more 
than  identify  and  audit  all  their 
vendors.  They  need  a  system  that 
allows  modeling  of  the  entire 
organization  (including  the  tech¬ 
nology  and  business  inventory) 
and  enables  risk  management, 
risk  analysis,  mitigation  planning 
and  contingency  planning. 


I  HAVE  TO  TAKE  ISSUE  with  Com- 
puterworld’s  “Clueless  or  clued 
in?”  and  the  author’s  assertion  that 
encryption  does  not  do  anything  to 
“open  a  company’s  coffers  to  let 
the  profits  pour  in.” 

Encryption  or  cryptography  pro¬ 
vides  capabilities,  such  as  confi¬ 
dentiality  and  authentication,  that 
are  fundamental  to 
being  able  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  networked 
environment. 

Such  capabilities 
allow  companies  to 
both  streamline  their 
business  processes 
and  deploy  new  appli¬ 
cations.  Opening  new 
markets  and  doing 
business  more  effi¬ 
ciently  directly  contribute  to  a 
business’s  overall  financial  perfor¬ 
mance,  market  position  or  com¬ 
petitive  advantage.  Savvy  techno¬ 
logy  companies  and  venture  capi¬ 
talists  alike  see  the  potential. 

Sue  Geller 
SRG  Associates,  Inc. 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.Y. 
srginc@worldnet.att.net 


Companies  should  be  able  to 
perform  a  “what-if”  analysis  on 
vendors  in  the  supply  chain  and 
assign  probabilities  to  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  they  will  be  compli¬ 
ant  in  time. 

For  companies  concerned  about 
legal  exposure,  this  “snapshot  in 
time”  could  be  used  as  very  cheap 
lawsuit  insurance. 

Charles  H.  Isaacs 
Thinking  Tools,  Inc. 

Monterey,  Calif. 
cisaacs@thinkingtools.com 


Computerworld  draws  biz 
users,  not  techies  anymore 

I  disagree  with  Computerworld 
columnist  Frank  Hayes’  basic 
assumption  that  techies  care 
more  about  the  business  than  they 
do  about  using  new  technology 
[“IS  and  the  big  picture,”  CW, 
Feb.  23]. 

I  noticed  that  he  used  a  Com¬ 
puterworld  survey  as  the  basis 
for  his  conclusions.  Well,  I’ve 
been  in  the  computer  business 
for  the  past  10  years  and  have 
come  up  with  some  of  my  own 
conclusions. 

Techies  don’t  read  Computer- 
world.  I  see  Computerworld  on  the 
desks  of  business  analysts,  man¬ 
agers,  systems  analysts  and  busi¬ 
ness  users.  Techies’  desks  are  usu¬ 
ally  cluttered  with  Windows  NT 
magazine,  Unix,  networking,  and 
specific  technology  periodicals. 

I  think  Computerworld  is  a  won¬ 
derful  8o,ooo-foot  view  of  the  in¬ 
formation  technology  world.  That 
is  why  your  survey  showed  a  high¬ 
er  figure  for  “contributing  to  busi¬ 
ness  goals”  over  “using  new  tech¬ 
nology.” 

Karl  E.  Auleciems 
karl@acgsoJi.com 
Minneapolis 

Computerworld  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers. 
Letters  shouldn’t  exceed  200 
words  and  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Maryfran  Johnson, 
Executive  Editor,  Computer- 
world,  PO  Box  9171,  500  Old 
Connecticut  Path,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  01701.  Fax  num¬ 
ber:  (508)  875-8931;  Internet: 
letters@cw.com.  Please  in¬ 
clude  an  address  and  phone 
number  for  verification. 


Savvy  technol¬ 
ogy  companies 
and  venture 
capitalists  see 
the  potential  of 
encryption. 


Companies  must  be  more  than  just  aware  of  Y2K  problem 
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Nowhere  to  hide  from  the  year  2000 

William  M.  Ulrich 


As  the  century  draws  to  a  close,  the  time  will 
come  for  many  of  us  to  either  run  and  hide 
or  to  take  a  stand  and  help  our  communities. 

What  am  I  talking  about?  For  those  of  you  who  haven’t 
been  tuned  in  to  various  year  2000  discussions  lately, 
there  are  several  IT  professionals  who  have  decided  to 
escape  and  establish  year  2000  “safe  havens.” 

Safe-haven  alarmists  could 


Their  plans  include  creating  environ¬ 
ments  that  are  immune  from  the  disas¬ 
ters  they  say  will  plague  us  as  computers 
begin  to  fail  near  the 
end  of  this  century.  I 
question  the  ratio¬ 
nale,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  self- 
centered  attitude,  on 
the  other,  of  such  a 


move. 


are 


Safe  havens 
self-contained,  emer¬ 
gency-equipped  compounds  that  have 
been  paid  for  in  cash  to  avoid  mortgage 
foreclosures  should  a  year  2000  problem 
result  in  banking  failures.  The  com¬ 
pounds  apparently  will  have  their  own 


create  the  very  problem 
they  intend  to  flee. 


water  supplies,  power  sources  and 
ability  to  grow  food.  They  are  typi¬ 
cally  located  in  warm  climates  so 
that  extended  power  outages  have  lit¬ 
tle  impact  on  the  lifestyle. 

The  situation  being  created  by  the 
safe-haven  alarmists  is  disconcerting  on 
several  fronts. 

First,  the  potential  cause-and-effect  re¬ 
lationship  of  the  safe-haven  mentality  is 


frightening.  If  enough  respected  IT  pro¬ 
fessionals  head  for  the  hills  in  1999  and 
the  exodus  is  publicized  in  the  main¬ 
stream  press,  people  could  interpret  that 
as  a  reason  to  panic.  Clearing  out  bank 
accounts  and  food  stores  might  become 
commonplace.  The  alarmists  essentially 
would  have  created  the  problem  they  in¬ 
tended  to  flee. 

The  second  issue  concerns  the  role 
that  industry  professionals  can  play  at 
the  local  level  as  2000  approaches.  Sys¬ 
tems  in  local  governments,  small  com¬ 
panies  and  nonprofit 
agencies  could  fail  if  orga¬ 
nizations  aren’t  warned  in 
time.  Infrastructure  ser¬ 
vices  such  as  water  distri¬ 
bution  could  be  interrupt¬ 
ed  if  they  aren’t  inspected 
for  year  2000  errors. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as 
computer  professionals,  we  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  work  with  local  govern¬ 
ments  and  community  organizations  to 
help  prevent  such  problems.  I’ve  volun¬ 
teered  time  to  educate  various  public- 
sector  agencies  in  my  community.  I 
wanted  to  alert  them  to  the  broad  range 
of  IT,  embedded-system  and  supply- 
chain  problems  that  may  occur  if  they 
don’t  correct  year  2000  problems. 


My  biggest  concern  with  the  safe- 
haven  concept  is  that  if  the  worst-case 
scenario  envisioned  by  the  alarmists 
comes  true,  computer  professionals 
should  be  around  to  help.  The  federal 
government  can’t  dissipate  panic  at  a 
community  level.  It’s  up  to  those  of  us 
with  computer  technology  backgrounds 
to  establish  grassroots  community  efforts 
to  educate  people  about  the  year  2000 
problem.  Because  we  understand  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  problem,  we  can  provide  a 
voice  of  sanity.  One  approach  is  to  write 
letters  to  your  local  newspaper  or  to 
speak  to  your  chamber  of  commerce. 

One  IT  professional  recently  wrote  me 
that  he’d  offered  to  help  a  local  munici¬ 
pality  and  was  rudely  ignored.  I  can  sym¬ 
pathize.  My  local  government  initially 
thought  I  was  a  political  spy.  But  it’s  im¬ 
portant  that  you  persist.  Give  something 
back  to  your  community.  If  you  decide  to 
stay  and  fight,  you’ll  feel  better  about 
yourself  when  all  is  said  and  done. 

Say  no  to  safe  havens.  □ 


Ulrich  is  president  of  Tactical  Strategy 
Group,  Inc.  in  Soquel,  Calif,  and  co¬ 
author  o/The  Year  2000  Software 
Crisis:  Challenge  of  the  Century 
(Prentice  Hall,  1997).  He  can  be  reached 
at  tsginc@cruzio.com. 


Robbing  the  cradle  for  IS  talent 

Michael  Schrage 


And  now,  a  postindustrial  parable  that  eerily 
echoes  a  sorry  saga  from  the  Industrial  Age. 
A  California  government  agency  starved  for 
technical  talent  decided  to  reach  out  to  the  community. 


It  couldn’t  pay  very  well,  and  it 
couldn’t  outsource  overseas.  So  what  did 
it  do?  It  started  hiring  and  training  high 
school  students  as  programmers  and 
network  administrators. 

The  agency’s  CIO  says  the  kids  are  al¬ 
right.  Honest. 

You  gotta  love  it!  IT  wages  are  higher 
than  they’ve  ever  been  and  still  rising. 
Farming  out  work  to  Bangalore  or  An¬ 
dersen  Consulting  isn’t  cheap.  Neither, 
apparently,  is  hiring  —  or  rehiring  — 
middle-aged  software  jockeys.  So  why 
not  go  with  youth?  Why  not  look  for 
GenX-ers  who’ve  grown  up  with  PCs  to 
come  in  as  “interns”  and  “part-timers”  to 
gain  “valuable  experience”  working  for 
agencies,  small  businesses  and  frugal 
Fortune  1,000  firms  that  oh-so-desper- 
ately  need  Web  sites  maintained  and 
LANs  administered? 

Excuse  the  sarcasm,  but  I  know  a  seri¬ 
ous  trend  when  I  see  one.  This  is  one.  If 


the  economy  stays  healthy  and  demand 
for  digital  talent  holds,  I  confidently  pre¬ 
dict  that  within  the  next  five  years,  fully 
two-thirds  of  Computerworld  readers  will 
find  themselves  working  with  part-time 
technologists  between  the  tender  ages  of 
15  and  22. 

Some  of  those  youngsters  will  be  writ¬ 
ing  code.  Others  will  answer  the  help 
desk  phones.  Or  do  tech  support.  Or  ad¬ 
minister  LANs.  Maybe  they’ll  be  doing  it 
for  academic  credit.  Maybe  they’ll  be  do¬ 
ing  it  for  the  money. 

But  they  will  be 
doing  it. 

Between  the 
high  schools,  the 
universities,  the 
technical  schools 
and,  especially,  the 
community  col¬ 
leges,  the  U.S. 
computer  industry 


will  see  its  biggest  youth  movement 
since  Bill  Gates  abandoned  Harvard  for 
Albuquerque. 

HUMBLE  BEGINNINGS 

By  the  way,  you  do  remember  that 
billg@microsoft.com  and  his  buddy  Paul 
Allen  got  their  start  as  computer  consul¬ 
tants  in  high  school,  don’t  you?  There’s 
probably  never  been  a  better  time  to  be  a 
17-year-old  technogeek.  In  suburban  New 
York,  Boston,  Seattle  and  throughout 
Northern  California,  there  are  teen-agers 
who  make  more 
than  $60  per  hour 
writing  JavaScripts 
for  hire. 

Be  honest:  If  you 
found  a  bright  teen¬ 
ager  who  could  sub 
for  the  webmaster  or 


Would  you  pay  a  bright  teen-ager 
who  could  sub  for  the  webmaster 
or  keep  your  LANs  in  tune  a 
couple  hundred  bucks  per  week? 


keep  your  LANs  in  tune,  would  you  pay 
the  kid  a  couple  hundred  bucks  per 
week?  What  if  the  local  community  col¬ 
lege  offered  to  arrange  it?  What  if  the 
high  school  made  the  student  available 
two  afternoons  each  week?  Would  you 
immediately  reject  the  idea?  Or  would 
you  rather  meet  the  kid  first? 

Five  years  ago,  those  questions  would 
have  sounded  silly.  Today,  hundreds  of 
companies  are  trying  to  cut  deals  with 
the  local  university  to  get  first  crack  at 
the  systems  administrators  and  Unix 
hackers.  Do  von  think  that  sooner  or 
later  those  same  companies  will 
reach  out  to  the  high  schools? 

I  do. 

Is  tha:  a  good  thing?  I’m  not  sure. 
Although  we  won’t  see  teen-agers 
pressed  into  software  sweatshop 
servitude  tweaking  their  technolo¬ 
gies  12  hours  per  day,  I  believe  this 
influx  of  young  digital  guns  will 
have  as  big  an  impact  on  the  human 
capita]  future  of  IS  as  legal  immi¬ 
gration.  CJ 


Schrage  is  a  research  associate  at  the 
MIT  Media  Lab  and  author  of  No 
More  Teams!  His  Internet  address  is 
schragc@media.mit.edu. 
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Youth  should  be  served  at  Comdex 

Don  Tapscott 


It  isn’t  too  late  for  Comdex/Spring  ‘98  to  change  its 
age  policy.  Rather  than  restrict  attendance  to  those 
21  and  older,  it  should  restrict  attendance  to  those  21 
and  younger. 


That  way,  Comdex  would  become  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  real  influencers  of  the 
communications  revolution:  the  ’Net 
Generation. 

But  Comdex  has  it 
backward.  For  some 
bizarre  reason,  show 
organizers  think  kids 
should  be  restricted 
from  entering  the 
hallowed  halls,  when 
in  fact  it  is  young 
people  who  are  be¬ 
coming  the  most  im¬ 
portant  consumers  of  IT. 

On  April  20,  the  opening  day  of 
Chicago  Comdex,  there  will  be  80  mil¬ 
lion  people  in  the  U.S.  between  the  ages 
of  1  and  21.  Technology  to  them  is  like 
the  air.  For  the  first  time  ever,  children 
are  an  authority  on  the  central  innova¬ 
tion  in  society. 

My  research  suggests  that  the  most 
important  influencers  of  computer  and 


'NET  GENERATION 


For  some  bizarre  reason, 
show  organizers  think 
kids  should  be  restricted 
from  the  hallowed  halls. 


software  purchases  in  the  home  are 
children,  not  adults.  Increasingly, 
kids  are  hopping  into  the  driver’s 
seat  of  the  multibillion-dollar  educa¬ 
tion  market;  the  students  know 
more  than  their  teachers  about  the  great¬ 
est  learning  tool  ever.  Not  surprisingly, 
kids  are  also  leaders  in  purchasing  tech¬ 
nology  and  software  for  entertainment. 
As  this  wave  enters  the  workforce,  it’s 
beginning  to  change  our  thinking  about 
technology  and  the  nature  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  itself. 

So  what’s  the  explanation  for  the 
Comdex  ban  on  kids?  Is  the  show  wor¬ 


ried  that  youngsters  might  expose  vapor¬ 
ware  on  the  show  floor?  It’s  more  likely 
that  when  it  comes  to  kids  and  technolo¬ 
gy,  Comdex,  like  many  adults,  has  some 
backward  views.  Kids  are  seen  two  ways: 
Either  they’re  little  victims,  bereft  of  so¬ 
cial  skills,  'net-addicted,  dumbed-down 
screen-agers  constantly  preyed 
upon  by  abductors  and  the 
like,  or  they’re  little  criminals 
who  hack  corporations,  lurk  in 
pom  sites,  do  drug  deals  or 
join  cults  online. 

The  truth  is  that  although 
such  examples  exist,  nearly  all 
children  are  learning,  develop¬ 
ing  and  thriving  in  the  digital 
world.  They  need  better  tools,  better  ac¬ 
cess,  more  services  and  more  freedom  to 
explore  —  not  the  opposite. 

When  Comdex  changes  its  policy,  it 
should  send  letters  of  apology  for  its 
misinformed  and  mean-spirited  ban. 
Such  letters  should  go  to  the  hundreds 
of  kids  I  worked  with  when  writing 
Growing  Up  Digital.  They  include: 
■Alana  Johnson,  13,  of  California,  who 
has  been  designing  Web  pages  profes¬ 
sionally  for  two  years.  She  has  a  string  of 
satisfied  clients  and  subcontracts  work 
from  her  father’s  firm.  Alana’s  father 
gets  it.  Why  doesn’t  Comdex? 


■  Gautam  Vasudevan,  16,  also  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  a  co-founder  of  Digital  Mirage,  a 
company  that  specializes  in  sophisticat¬ 
ed  communications  software.  He  is  also 
one  of  dozens  of  teen-agers  who  consult 
on  the  Workscape  of  the  Future  project 
at  Xerox’s  famous  Palo  Alto  Research 
Center  (PARC).  Industry  visionary  John 
Seely  Brown,  who  runs  PARC,  gets  it. 
Why  doesn’t  Comdex? 

■  Michael  Furdyk,  15,  of  Toronto,  who  in 
conjunction  with  colleagues  from  around 
the  world,  has  built  Mydesktop.com 
(www.mydesktop.com).  It  gets  8  million 
hits  per  month,  making  it  more  influen¬ 
tial  on  the  Web  than  many  Fortune  500 
companies  and  national  governments. 
“I’m  frustrated.  People  under  21  are  still 
not  allowed  into  Internet  World  and 
Comdex,  even  though  they  keep  sending 
me  free  passes,”  Furdyk  says. 

Rather  than  excluding  Furdyk,  Com¬ 
dex  should  hire  him  to  help  run  it.  □ 


Tapscott  is  chairman  of  the  Alliance  for 
Converging  Technologies  and  an  authority 
on  the  impact  of  the  digital  media  on  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  economy.  He  has  written  six 
books,  including  Paradigm  Shift  and  The 
Digital  Economy.  His  latest  book  is 
Growing  Up  Digital:  The  Rise  of  the 
Net  Generation  (McGraw-Hill,  igg8). 


The  serveware  revolution 

David  Moschella 


The  Web  is  one  of  the  few  places  where  software 
and  services  are  the  same  thing.  In  other 
words,  the  network  services  you  provide  are  ef¬ 
fectively  synonymous  with  the  software  you  write.  I  call 
this  the  “serveware”  revolution. 


Serveware  is  more  than  just  another 
hybridized  buzzw'ord,  such  as  vaporware. 
Much  of  the  future  of  business  on  the 
Web  will  be  determined  by  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  software  and  services  con¬ 
verge  into  various  online  services,  be 
they  banking,  shopping,  education  or 
health  care.  Software  and  sendees  have 
always  had  fundamentally  different  at¬ 
tributes.  As  they  come  together  in  sene- 
ware,  which  of  those  traits  will  prevail? 

Consider  the  underlying  economics. 
There  are  two  main  types  of  senices  ac¬ 
tivity.  In  people-intensive  businesses 
such  as  computer  senices,  law  and  hair¬ 
dressing,  taking  on  more  work  usually 
requires  taking  on  more  people.  That 
leads  to  limited  or  even  negative  econ¬ 
omies  of  scale.  It’s  no  accident  that  the 
largest  computer  senices  firms  —  IBM, 
EDS  and  Andersen  Consulting  among 


them  —  are  the  most  expensive.  The 
lowest-cost  offerings  usually  come  from 
the  smallest  firms.  That  tends  to  create 
highly  fragmented  niche  competition. 

Infrastructure-intensive  senices,  such 
as  airlines,  telecommunications  and 
finance,  usually  have  significant  scale 
economies  but  often  face  brutal  com¬ 
modity  competition.  People  usually  don’t 
think  of  services  as  commodities,  but 
what's  less  differentiated  than  an  airline 
seat  or  a  stock  trade?  Additionally  (and 
critically),  low  customer¬ 
switching  costs  are  an  in¬ 
herent  part  of  any  true 
commodity  business. 

Software  markets  tend 
to  have  just  the  opposite 
economics  and  switching 
costs.  Unlike  people-inten¬ 
sive  businesses,  software 


markets  have  essentially  infinite  econ¬ 
omies  of  scale.  No  matter  what  it  costs 
to  develop  any  computer  program,  the 
cost  of  a  second  copy  is  virtually  nothing. 
Therefore,  the  average  cost  per  unit  falls 
steadily  with  volume,  eventually  ap¬ 
proaching  zero.  That  provides  huge  cost 
advantages  to  the  largest  supplier. 

And  unlike  services,  software-switch¬ 
ing  costs  tend  to  be  substantial.  It’s  the 
combination  of  infinite  scale  economies 
and  high  customer  lock-in  that  explains 
why  software  markets  tend  to  be  so  high¬ 
ly  concentrated.  It 
isn’t  an  accident  that 
Microsoft  is  so  dom¬ 
inant.  Such  patterns 
have  always  charac¬ 
terized  the  software 
business.  Consider 
MVS,  NetWare  and 
Lotus  1-2-3. 


The  future  of  business  on  the 
Web  will  be  determined  by 
what  happens  when  software 
and  services  converge. 


Now  consider  serveware.  Will  the  Web 
evolve  toward  fragmented  and  highly 
competitive  services-style  markets?  Or 
toward  highly  concentrated,  monopoly- 
prone  software-like  structures? 

As  the  word  serveware  implies,  I  think 
we  will  see  a  real  mix  of  the  two.  Like 
services,  Web-based  businesses  will  find 
it  difficult  to  lock  in  customers.  Name  a 
Web  site  that  has  established  high 
switching  costs.  But  like  software  mak¬ 
ers,  Web  market  leaders  will  enjoy 
tremendous  economies  of  scale.  Once 
a  Web  site  is  built,  the  cost  of  serv¬ 
ing  additional  users  can  easily  fail 
toward  zero. 

All  that  seems  to  boil  down  to  a 
simple  message:  Get  going. 

No  matter  what  Web  service  your 
company  provides,  you  will  in¬ 
evitably  face  tough  competition.  But 
being  big  will  help  a  lot,  and  being 
early  is  a  huge  part  of  becoming  big. 
Most  important,  the  logic  of  serve¬ 
ware  says  that  catching  up  won’t  be 
as  easy  as  it  used  to  be.  □ 


Moschella  is  an  author,  independent 
consultant  and  weekly  columnist  for 
Computerworld.  His  Internet  address 
is  david_moschella@cw.com. 


Rise  to  the  challenge 

of  integrating  systems 

and  database 


mBiaaement, 


Because  Provision  isn't 
framework- dependent, 
neither  are  you.  Configure 
and  install  in  weeks,  not 
years.  And  every  tool  in 
the  suite  shares  common 
data,  GUI  and  configuration 
management,  so  familiarity 
with  one  tool  translates 
into  greater  productivity 
with  any  of  the  others. 


The  future  is  here 
and  it's  called  Provision. 

A  best-in-class  suite  that 
works  with  or  without 
a  framework,  uniting  systems 
and  database  management 
to  automate  and  elevate 
your  entire  IT  infrastructure. 
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Introducing  Provision  | 

Finally,  you're  free  to  manage 
systems  and  databases  together. 
Free  to  use  best-in-class  tools 
as  part  of  an  integrated  suite. 
Free  to  deploy  each  tool  as 
needed.  And  that  opens 
up  a  new  world  of  opportunity 
for  you,  your  staff  and  your 
business.  Find  out  how  at 
www.platinum.com/provision 


Emancipate  the 

enterprise. 

The  #1  job  scheduler. 

The  industry-leading 
performance  management 
suite.  The  #1  database 
reorganization  tool.  All 
ready  and  waiting  to  free 
DBAs  from  the  confines 
of  their  consoles,  let 
directors  finally  see  things 
from  their  point  of  view 
and  enable  IT  staff  to 
collaborate  with  best-in-class 
tools  that  interoperate 
to  solve  business  problems 
better  and  faster. 
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History  has  taught  us  a  valuable  lesson:  the  So  the  lesson  is  clear.  Use  ChangeWorks 

.  v  sooner  you  find  a  problem,  the  cheaper  it  is  to  fix  it  right  ne  first  time,  and  increase 

It's  just  as  true  for  year  2000  projects.  change  and  testing  throughput.  Or  wait  to 

; Visit  our  web  site  and  enter  your  actual  discover  a  hidden  error.  And  watch  your 

4  yf|r:  2000  project  data  into  our  Throughput  entire  business  become  history. 

You  can  compare  costs  and  see  how 

^Bfmuch  ChangeWorks  can  save  you  in  the  Find  out  what  hidden  errors  will  cost,  FREE.  Use 
testtng  phase,  (Hint:  Errors  detected  before  our  Throughput  Analyzer  at  www.viasoft.com/ 
test  are  lOx  less  expensive  to  fix.)  analyzer2.  Or  call  1.888.VIASOFT,  ext  101. 
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Case  Studies  ♦  Trends  ♦  Outsourcing 


What  consultants 
really  make 

Average  partner  compensation 
at  companies  with  one  to 
500-plus  consultants 

itaff  size  Average  annual 
compensation 


4  -  9  $180,000 

10  -  24 _ $186,000 

25  -  49 _ $202,000 

50  -  99 _ $175,000 

100  -  499  $166,000 

500+  $348,000 


Source:  Kennedy  Research  Group,  FltzwHIlam,  N.H. 

Latin  ’net  need  pushed 

Top  computer  industry  hon¬ 
chos  urged  several  hundred 
Latin  American  information 
technology  executives  to  use 
the  Internet  to  improve  the 
way  they  run  their  companies. 

Executives  from  Microsoft 
Corp.,  Cisco  Systems,  Inc., 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.  and 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  told  at¬ 
tendees  at  a  Microsoft  user’s 
conference  in  Boca  Raton, 
Fla.,  that  they  risk  running 
aground  in  coming  years  if 
they  fail  to  invest  in  IT. 

“The  benefits  of  moving 
aggressively  to  put  data  into 
a  digital  format  can  be  quite 
dramatic,”  explained  Bill 
Cates,  Microsoft’s  chairman 
and  CEO. 

Paper-based  information  is 
less  valuable  than  digital 
information  because  electron¬ 
ic  data  is  easier  to  access, 
understand  and  analyze,  he 
said. 

Corporate  security, 

physical  and  technical, 
is  a  hot  profession.  The 
number  of  participants 

in  the  American  Society 

for  Industrial  Security's  profes¬ 
sional  training  program  has 
grown  30%  per  year  since 
1995.  Last  year,  740  people 
took  the  exam. 


Poor  profit  data 
weakens  business 


By  Thomas  Hoffman 


as  the  corporate  controller 
at  Ameron  International  Corp., 
Dewey  Norton  would  like  to 
measure  the  prof¬ 
itability  of  his 
company’s  pipe 
products  and  de¬ 
termine  which  customers  most 
benefit  the  bottom  line. 

Problem  is,  he  can’t.  The 
$500  million  Pasadena,  Calif.- 
based  manufacturer  has  had 
trouble  identifying  and  in¬ 
stalling  analysis  tools  to  make 
those  comparisons,  Norton  said. 
“Some  of  our  business  units 
can  make  these  measurements 
on  a  gross  margin  basis,  but 
that’s  as  far  as  it  goes,”  he  said. 

Norton’s  company  isn’t  alone. 
According  to  a  new  survey  of 
more  than  400  chief  financial 
officers,  more  than  half  (57%) 
said  the  inability  to  measure 


product  and  customer  prof¬ 
itability  is  the  biggest  constraint 
on  their  businesses  (see  chart, 
page  41). 

Norton  is  also  an  officer  at 
the  Financial  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Institute 
in  Morristown, 
N.J.,  which  co¬ 
authored  the  study  with  El  Se- 
gundo,  Calif.-based  Computer 
Sciences  Corp. 

Norton  said  one  of  the 
biggest  roadblocks  to  measuring 
profits  at  Ameron  and  other 
companies  is  that  few  corporate 
information  technology  infra¬ 
structures  can  handle  those 
types  of  calculations. 

“Most  of  our  systems  are  set 
up  for  bookkeeping,  not  this 
type  of  analysis,”  said  Dottie 
Hayes,  internal  audit  chief  at 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  in  Palo  Al¬ 
to,  Calif. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  work  to  iden- 


_ COST _ 

JUSTIFICATION 


tify  effective  tools,  clean  up 
legacy  data  and  then  install 
the  systems,  Hayes  said.  Not 
to  mention  the  costs  of  technol¬ 
ogy  and  staff  required  to  put 
effective  data  mining/data  ware¬ 


housing  systems  in  place.  Com¬ 
panies  must  calculate  the  level 
of  burden  they  are  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  to  install  intelligent  query 
systems,  said  Craig  J.  Huffaker, 
Lack  of  data,  page  41 


Users,  vendors  pair  to  sell  technology 

►  But  analysts  warn  against  rushing  into  things 


CRISIS  PLANNING 

Help!  My  main 
vendor  just 
went  bankrupt 

By  Stewart  Deck 


when  visix  software,  inc.  qui¬ 
etly  shut  down  its  operations 
at  the  end  of  February,  many 
users  of  its  Galaxy  cross-plat- 
form  development  tools  didn’t 
know  what  to  do,  whom  to  turn 
to  or  where  to  go  for  help. 

Seeing  a  supplier  shut  its 
doors  is  always  traumatic,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  it  involves  a  high- 
visibility  application,  experts 
said.  But  there  are  ways  of  pro¬ 
tecting  yourself. 

After  Visix  shut  down,  more 
than  160  Galaxy  users  banded 
together  to  form  a  support 
group  and  information  clearing¬ 
house  for  source  code  and  sup¬ 
port  options.  The  new  organiza¬ 
tion  is  online  at  www.vertexdev. 
com/cgi-bin/gum.pl. 

Visix,  page  41 


By  Julia  King 


more  companies  are  pairing  up 
with  vendors  and  integrators  to 
sell  information  systems  and 
their  technology  know-how  in 
the  open  market. 


Recent  examples  include  St. 
Louis-based  Monsanto  Corp.’s 
partnering  with  IBM  to  sell  ex¬ 
pertise  in  SAP  AG’s  R/ 3  soft¬ 
ware. 

Farmland  Industries,  Inc.,  a 
$10  billion  agricultural  coopera¬ 
tive  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  in  a 


similar  relationship.  It  formed 
OneSystem  LLC,  a  venture  with 
Ernst  &  Young  LLP  to  sell  R/3 
skills  in  the  process  industry. 

Other  companies  are  market¬ 
ing  software-based  tools  and 
methodologies  they  used  to  de¬ 


velop  systems.  Users  enter  into 
such  alliances  hoping  to  recoup 
a  portion  of  their  software  de¬ 
velopment  and  implementation 
costs  by  selling  derivative  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  on  the  open 
market. 

But  turning  a  buck  on  newly 


developed  technologies  without 
eroding  the  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  for  which  they  were  built  is 
a  tricky  proposition  for  even  the 
most  savvy  user  company. 

"It’s  one  of  those  things  that 
falls  into  the  category  of  sleep¬ 
ing  with  the  enemy,  [because] 
you’re  collaborating  with  people 
that  could  be  competitors,”  said 
Laraine  Segil,  president  of  Lared 
Group,  a  Los  Angeles-based 
consultancy. 

One  common  mistake  com¬ 
panies  make  is  rushing  into  al¬ 
liances  before  identifying  what 
they  should,  and  should  not 
share  with  a  vendor  partner  or 
anyone  else.  A  food  manufac¬ 
turer.  for  example,  wouldn't 
warn  to  include  recipe  data  as 
pari  of.  marketing  its  software 
process  for  assembling  a  bill  of 
materials. 

Knowing  what  you  do  and 
don't  want  to  share  requires  a 
detailed  analysis,  which  most 
companies  don’t  do,”  Segil  said. 

Defining  potential  customers 
Pairing,  page  41 
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e-business 


IS  THERE  MORE  TO  JAVA  THAN  COFFEE  JOKES? 


Two  years  ago,  the  introduetion  of  Java"  software  created  a  whirlwind  of 


excitement  and  an  explosion  of  coffee-oriented  puns.  Was  it  all  hype? 


At  IBM,  we  think  Java  is  worthy  of  the  stir  it  created.  An  idea  that  brings 
two  benefits  to  businesses  wishing  to  become  e-businesses:  one  is  faster  application 


I8M  Hie  e-business  logo.  VisualAge.  Solutions  lor  a  small  planet  and  other  marks  designated  ™  or  *  are  trademarks  of  IBM  in  me  United  States  and/or  other  countries  Java  and  all  Java-based  trademarks  are  trademarks  ot  Sun  Microsystems.  Inc  $  199?  IBM  Cwp 


development,  the  other  is  the  promise  of  standards  and  open  connectivity. 

Perhaps  the  most  profound  change  that  the  Web  has  brought  to  the  IT  world 
is  a  culture  of  standards.  Its  this  capability  that  permits  universal  connectivity  and  has 
allowed  80-million-plus  people  to  access  the  Web.  Java  is  the  first  language  that  allows 
a  single  application  to  run  on  any  platform  (write  once,  run  anywhere™). 

This  can  speed  the  application  development  process  -  since  you  don’t  have 
to  create  a  different  version  of  your  software  for  every  client,  every  server  and  every 
browser.  And  since  most  business  environments  contain  a  wide  variety  of  computing 
platforms,  Java  is  just  common  sense.  So  is  the  idea  of  100%  Pure  Java™-  a  Java  that 
is  not  corrupted  by  offshoots  and  OS  dependencies.  (We  support  Sun™  on  this  issue.) 

Is  Java  perfect?  No.  Not  yet.  Like  any  new  technology,  it  needs  refinement.  But 
it’s  maturing  faster  than  any  other  language  in  history  and  IBM  is  working  to  make  it 
real.  Currently,  we  have  more  people  working  on  Java  than  any  other  company  - 
creating  real-world  applications  in  finance,  manufacturing  and  distribution  (to  name 
a  few).  And  we’re  putting  Java  to  work  to  solve  real  business  problems. 

Were  also  creating  award-winning  tools  like  VisualAge®  software  and  Lotus 
Bean  Machine!"  These  are  powerful,  flexible  programming  tools  that  make  it  easier 
for  all  kinds  of  companies  to  build  customized  solutions  (everything  from  interactive 
customer  service  Web  sites  to  collaborative  intranets). 

To  learn  more  about  how  IBM  and  Java  can  help  your  business  become  an 
e-business  (and  enjoy  one  or  two  fresh  coffee  puns),  we  invite  you  to  check  out  our 
Web  site  at  www.ibm.com/java  or  call  us  at  1  800  IBM  7080,  ext.  NC39. 
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Thin  is  in  For  This  Freight- 
Forwarding  Company 


SWITZERLAND-BASED 
PANALP1NA  CONVERTS 
TWO-THIRDS  OF  ITS 
USERS  OPE  PCs  AND 
ONTO  THIN  CLIENTS 

l!nRSI«8Sull!Sn 

If  the  movement  toward  thin- 
client  computing  ever  want¬ 
ed  someone  to  lead  a  promo¬ 
tion  campaign,  it  need  look 
no  further  than  Andrew  Tidd, 
information  technology  man¬ 
ager  in  the  UK  at  $3.2  billion 
(U.S.),  Switzerland-based 
freight-forwarding  company 
Panalpina  World  Transport 
Ltd. 

In  the  name  of  saving  mon¬ 
ey  and  halting  extensive  trav¬ 
el  for  his  staff  of  three,  Tidd 
has  spent  the  past  year  con¬ 
verting  1 00  users  in  eight  UK 
offices  to  thin-client  desktops, 
with  another  45  expected 
soon. 

Tidd’s  evangelical  zeal  has 
infected  the  rest  of  his  organi¬ 
zation,  which  has  embarked  on 
implementing  a  thin-client 
strategy  in  66  countries  around 
the  world.  When  finished,  two- 
thirds  of  Panalpina’s  9,500  em¬ 
ployees  will  be  operating  from 
Wyse  Technology,  Inc.  Win- 
term  terminals,  without  a  hard 
or  floppy  disk  in  sight. 

Tidd  has  every  reason  to  be 
pleased.  His  department  is  re¬ 


sponsible  for  supporting  200 
users  at  ports  and  airports 
around  the  UK.  Most  of  the 
work  is  simple  data  entry,  log¬ 
ging  the  arrival  or  departure 
of  freight  shipment  and  han¬ 
dling  associated  paperwork. 

Just  a  few  years  back,  each 
of  those  offices  depended  on 
its  own  local  IBM  System/36, 
leaving  the  central  IT  de¬ 
partment  to  rush  around  the 
country  providing  assistance 
when  PCs  needed  upgrading 
or  when  systems  broke  down. 
Sometimes  the  errors  were 
self-inflicted,  such  as  when 


someone  introduced  a  virus 
by  loading  a  game  from  a 
floppy  disk. 

THE  FIRST  STEP 
A  move  to  IBM  RS/6000s,  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  head  office  near 
London’s  Heathrow  Airport 
and  accessed  over  leased  lines 
by  remote  PCs  and  dumb  ter¬ 
minals,  was  supposed  to  solve 
much  of  the  management 
problem.  But  with  users  want¬ 
ing  to  load  up  their  desktop 
systems  with  legitimate  soft¬ 
ware  such  as  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Office  —  and  less  legitimate 


games  —  Tidd  and  his  team 
still  had  a  management 
headache. 

The  situation  improved 
marginally  when  the  compa¬ 
ny  installed  Microsoft’s  Sys¬ 
tems  Management  Server 
(SMS)  on  Windows  NT 
servers  to  electronically  dis¬ 
tribute  software  to  users’  PCs 
and  audit  their  hardware  and 
software.  IT  staffers  could  also 
monitor  network  traffic  and 
perform  remote  diagnostics. 

But  that  still  left  the  task 
of  regularly  upgrading  PCs  to 
handle  new  software  and 
warding  off  the  ever-present 
danger  of  introducing  virus¬ 
es  through  floppy  disks. 

“The  company  was  no 
longer  willing  to  spend  mon¬ 
ey  upgrading  memory  and 
disks  on  the  PCs.  And  even 
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with  SMS,  the  team  was  still 
stretched  to  control  the  PCs 
out  there  in  the  user  popula¬ 
tion,”  Tidd  said. 

BUYING  INTO  IT 

Then  came  his  moment  of 
conversion:  “In  December 
1996,  Data  General  Corp. 
showed  us  the  WinFrame 
software  from  Citrix.  It 
seemed  as  if  this  was  the  fu¬ 
ture,”  he  said. 

WinFrame  is  an  extension 
to  Windows  NT  from  Citrix 
Systems,  Inc.  that  allows  mul¬ 
tiple  concurrent  users  to  run 
applications  in  separate,  pro¬ 
tected  sessions  on  a  single 
server.  It  allows  the  use  of  thin 
clients  because  all  of  the  pro¬ 
cessing  happens  on  the  serv¬ 
er,  with  only  keystrokes, 
mouse  clicks  and  screen  up¬ 
dates  traveling  on  the  network 
between  client  and  server. 

Tidd  also  looked  at  two 
similar  packages,  Wincenter 
from  Network  Computing 
Devices,  Inc.  and  NTrigue 
from  Insignia  Solutions,  Inc. 
“The  only  reason  for  choos¬ 
ing  Wincenter  or  NTrigue 
would  have  been  if  we  were 
using  X  Windows,”  Tidd  said. 
X  Window  System  is  the 
graphical  user  interface  for 
Unix  systems,  which  inci¬ 
dentally  Citrix  now  plans  to 
support  through  its  Picasso 
project,  which  will  allow  non- 
Windows  clients  to  work  with 
Windows  NT  Server  4.0. 

Before  going  for  the  Wyse 
Winterm,  Tidd  looked  at 
client  devices  from  IBM  and 
Neoware  Systems,  Inc.  in  King 
of  Prussia,  Pa.  “It  uses  very  lit¬ 
tle  bandwidth,  since  all  it  is 
sending  down  the  line  is  a  bit¬ 


map  image.  All  the  processing 
is  done  on  the  server.” 

But  Tidd  is  clear  that  the 
thin  client  is  not  a  universal 
solution.  “It  is  only  a  95%  fit 
for  everyone’s  needs.  You  still 
need  PCs  for  people  doing 
large  spreadsheets  or  PC- 
based  presentations,”  he  said. 

As  with  every  new  convert, 
Tidd’s  faith  has  suffered  the 
odd  moment  of  uncertainty, 
especially  when  the  Citrix 
stock  price  plunged  to  $  1 5  in 
February  1997.  “It  was  a  wor¬ 
rying  time  for  us.  But  I  was 
proved  right  because  Micro¬ 
soft  has  now  endorsed  it.” 

The  Citrix  stock  price  is 
now  back  up  above  $40,  and 
Tidd  said  he  can  measure  in¬ 
stant  savings.  “We  have  saved 
three  or  four  staff  in  the  IT  de¬ 
partment  and  have  just  three 
people  to  run  450  devices 
across  the  UK  and  Ireland.” 

More  than  that,  there  will 
be  no  more  upgrades  in  the 
field  for  the  Wyse  users.  It  is 
true  that  the  servers  (NT- 
based  Aviion  servers  from 
DG)  have  to  be  quite  power¬ 
ful  to  support  the  multiple 
users  —  about  8M  bytes  of 
memory  per  user  —  but  Tidd 
insisted  that  the  thin-client 
model  becomes  economic  at 
about  27  to  30  users.  “Any 
users  above  30  is  all  profit,” 
he  said. 

The  rest  of  the  company 
has  been  closely  watching  the 
project,  and  Panalpina  has  de¬ 
cided  to  replicate  the  idea 
across  the  company  world¬ 
wide.  “It  has  certainly  solved 
our  problems,”  Tidd  said. 
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ENDURING  A  GLOBAL 
ROLLOUT  -  AND  LIVING 
TO  TELL  ABOUT  IT 

Shoe  manufacturer  Bally  and 
an  increasing  number  of 
multinationals  are  climbing 
the  rocky  path  to  worldwide 
software  standardization 
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innovation  in  action 

TUPPERWARE  BRINGS 
ACCURATE  FORECASTS 
TO  THE  PARTY 
A  data  warehouse  system 
in  Europe  improves  inventory 
management  by  20%,  sparking 
interest  in  Mexico,  Canada  and  the  Far  East 
by  ron  condon 
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SPOTLIGHT  ON  INDIA 


A  Major  Exporter 
Turns  Inward 

INDIA  HAS  PROVED  ITSELF  A  MAJOR  EXPORTER 
OF  SOFTWARE  TALENT.  THE  MILLION -DOLLAR 
QUESTION  IS  WHETHER  RECENT  GOVERNMENT 
INITIATIVES  WILL  PAY  OFF  DOMESTICALLY. 


m  UDAY1  \U  !  KSI  IMAN  PAI 


The  Indian  software  industry 
seems  poised  for  good  times. 
The  country  is  opening  the  In¬ 
ternet  for  private  Internet  ser¬ 
vice  providers  (ISP);  it  enjoys 
healthy  growth  in  the  telecom 
sector;  and  it  benefits  from  lav¬ 
ish  global  spending  on  Year 
2000  and  European  Currency 
Unit  work.  Not  a  single  week 
passes  without  a  major  U.S. 


domestic  software  industry. 
While  India’s  PC  population  is 
growing  at  about  40%  annual¬ 
ly,  it  was  only  1.8  million  in 
1 996-97  —  one  third  the  num¬ 
ber  of  PCs  in  New  York  alone. 

Also,  according  to  one  in¬ 
dustry  analyst,  Indian  software 
firms  don’t  have  the  capacity  to 
develop  and  market  entire  prod¬ 
ucts.  While  India  is  strong  in 
engineering  skills,  it  is  less  adept 
in  marketing.  And  unlike  in  the 


U.S.,  where  the  product  busi¬ 
ness  is  driven  by  entrepreneurs 
and  venture  capitalists,  in  India 
venture  finance  is  hardly  avail¬ 
able.  India  also  suffers  from  a 
lack  of  market  intelligence. 

Many  other  sectors  in  the 
country  have  not  been  able  to 
keep  pace  with  software  growth. 
Lack  of  power,  highways,  tele¬ 
com  systems,  housing  and  in¬ 
ternational  airports  at  some  cities 
has  become  a  big  constraint.  In¬ 
dustry  observers  feel  there  is  an 
immediate  need  to  set  up  a  high¬ 
speed  digital  communications 
backbone  to  increase  the  use  of 
PCs,  the  Internet  and  software. 

Piracy,  which  is  estimated  at 
60%,  poses  another  threat.  And 
competition  from  countries  such 
as  Malaysia,  Singapore,  Taiwan 
and  China  is  a  reality  now. 

The  good  news  is  the  Indian 
government  has  identified  soft¬ 
ware  as  a  priority  for  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  domestic  sector.  For 


instance,  it  has  amended  Indi¬ 
an  copyright  law  to  make  it  one 
of  the  toughest  in  the  world; 
there  is  no  import  duty  on  soft¬ 
ware;  and  it  has  exempted  prof¬ 
its  derived  from  software  exports 
from  the  purview  of  income  tax. 

Of  course,  bureaucratic  poli¬ 
cies  and  procedures  still  stand 
in  the  way.  For  instance,  a  min¬ 
ister  in  Kerala  (a  100%-literate 
Indian  state)  refused  to  sign  a 
computer  printout  of  a  letter 
and  ordered  it  retyped  on  a  type¬ 
writer.  He  felt  computerization 
would  lead  to  unemployment. 

But  India  enjoys  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  some  other  nations  try¬ 
ing  to  promote  software  exports: 
It  has  the  world’s  second-largest 
pool  of  scientific  manpower  that 
is  also  English-speaking.  Though 
the  country  is  not  fully  devel¬ 
oped  in  terms  of  infrastructure, 
most  Indian  companies  use 
state-of-the-art  technologies,  in¬ 
cluding  Java,  computer-aided 
software  engineering  tools,  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  programming, 
graphical  user  interface,  client 
networking,  fourth-generation 
language  and  much  more. 

One  more  silver  lining  is  that 
the  government  has  ended  a 
state  monopoly  on  the  ’net.  In 
September,  the  cabinet  ruled 
that  private  ISPs  could  set  up 
services  in  the  country.  The  fi¬ 
nal  policy  will  be  ready  soon. 

The  entire  industry  is  betting 
that  when  that  happens,  things 
will  change.  The  prospect  of  be¬ 
ing  allowed  to  host  information 
in  India  will  be  a  boon  for  soft¬ 
ware  developers  —  mosdy  small 
start-ups  and  those  in  the  Web 
design  and  hosting  business. 


PAI  IS  A  SENIOR  JOURNALIST  IN 
INDIA.  HE  HAS  CONTRIBUTED  TO 
PUBLICATIONS  SUCH  AS  UPSIDE 
AND  THE  WORLD  PAPER. 


technology  company  establish¬ 
ing  subsidiaries  or  joint  ventures 
for  software  development  and 
design  centers  in  India. 

The  big  question  is  whether 
India  can  put  these  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  domestic  use. 

The  real  growth  of  any  in¬ 
dustry  comes  through  high  do¬ 
mestic  demand.  Yet  while  In¬ 
dia’s  software  exports  have  been 
growing  at  55%  during  the  past 
five  years,  compared  with  a 
world  average  of  20%,  its  do¬ 
mestically  manufactured  soft¬ 
ware  and  imports  are  growing 
at  just  48.9%.  And  while  the 
country  holds  a  16.7%  share  in 
the  global  software  industry,  its 
share  dips  to  an  extremely  neg¬ 
ligible  .05%  in  terms  of  pro¬ 
ducing  products  and  packages. 

A  lack  of  adequate  comput¬ 
erization  is  one  factor  con¬ 
tributing  to  this  relatively  weak 
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MILLENNIUM  THREAT 


IN  WHICH  COUNTRY  is  senior  management  most  cognizant 
of  the  implications  of  the  Year  2000  problem?  According 
to  a  recent  study,  the  U.S.  leads,  with  71%  of  IT  managers 
saying  their  senior  managers  fully  understand  the  millen¬ 
nium  issue. 

U.S.  71% 

Scandinavia  60% 

UK  and  Ireland  55% 

Asia  54% 

Continental  Europe  49% 

Source:  PA  Consulting,  London 


EURO  DEADLINE 

MORE  THAN  THE  YEAR  2000  PROBLEM,  European  com¬ 
panies  seem  to  be  concentrating  on  the  conversion  to  a 
single  currency,  dubbed  "the  euro."  The  companies  also 
reported  less  confidence  in  meeting  euro  compliance  than 
the  Year  2000  deadline.  As  a  result,  the  millennium  prob¬ 
lem  is  taking  a  backseat  to  the  euro,  which  could  mean 
trouble  for  overseas  companies  depending  on  European 
companies  to  maintain  their  supply  chains. 

Source:  Neaman  Bond  Associates,  a  British  consulting  firm 

Base:  792  II  managers  and  254  finance  directors  at  European  companies 


’NET  ATTRACTION 


Number  of  European  companies  that  used  the  Internet 
for  business-to-business  electronic  commerce,  1997:  600 
Number  in  2000:  64,000 

Number  of  U.S.  companies  that  used  the  Internet  for 
business-to-business  electronic  commerce,  1997:  1,600 
Number  in  2000:  173,000 

Source:  Datamonitor,  a  global  market  research  consultancy 
(www.datamonitor.com) 


CHINA  BOOM 


China's  Internet  population  is  expected  to  grow  from 
about  300,000  users  today  to  3  million  to  4  million  by 
2000,  according  to  China  Telecom.  ATEtT  recently  signed 
a  deal  with  China  Telecom  to  help  boost  the  country's 
Internet  link  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 


THE  RACE  IS  ON 


In  its  second  annual  Information 
Society  Index,  International  Data 
Corp.  and  World  Times,  Inc. 
ranked  the  55  countries  that  ac¬ 
count  for  more  than  99%  of  IT 
expenditures  annually.  Scores  are 
based  on  20  variables  within  the 
countries'  information,  computer 
and  social  infrastructures.  Here 
are  some  highlights: 

THE  U.S.  maintained  its  No.  1 
spot.  IT  growth  will  continue, 
fueled  by  strong  software  and 
IT  services  sectors. 

EUROPE  splits  into  three  sub- 
regions.  Northern  Europe,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
lags  behind  the  U.S.  by  only  a 
year  or  so.  Central  Europe,  includ¬ 
ing  Germany  and  France,  is  strug¬ 
gling  to  overcome  economic  soft¬ 
ness,  trailing  the  U.S.  by  two  to 
three  years.  Southern  European 
countries,  including  Italy,  Spain 


and  Greece,  lag  behind  the  U.S.  by 
three  to  10  years.  Increased  in¬ 
vestments  in  computer  and  infor¬ 
mation  infrastructures  are  paying 
off.  Telecom  privatization  is  hav¬ 
ing  a  positive  impact  on  informa¬ 
tion  infrastructure  scores.  Con¬ 
tinued  investment  in  this  area  is 
Europe’s  best  competitive  chance. 

ASIA :  Ten  of  the  14  most 
rapidly  advancing  information 
societies  were  Asian,  prior  to  the 
economic  tsunami  that  hit  the 
region  last  fall.  This  bodes  well 
for  Asia's  ability  to  move  forward 
once  it  gets  its  economic  house 
in  order.  Japan  scored  better  in 
this  year's  index,  due  mainly  to 
heavy  PC  investment. 

LATIN  AMERICA  showed  good 
progress,  especially  in  computer 
infrastructure.  Mexico  and  Brazil 
had  some  of  the  largest  year-on- 
year  growths  in  the  world. 


Source:  1998  IDC/World  Times  Information  Society  Index 


MANUFACTURING 

INVESTMENT 

MANUFACTURERS  AROUND  THE  WORLD  will  continue  to  invest 
strongly  in  ERP  systems  in  the  next  five  years,  according  to  a  recent 
study.  Asia's  spending  growth  will  outstrip  the  rest  of  the  world. 

WORLDWIDE  END-USER  EXPENDITURES  ON  ERP 
SOFTWARE  AND  SERVICES  BY  MANUFACTURERS 

Europc/Micldle  East/Africa 

1998  $2.2B 

2002  $4B 


Americas 

1998  $2.9B 

2002  $5.5B 

Asia -Pacific 

1998  $1.3B  ... 

2002  $4.6B 

Source:  Ovum,  Inc. 
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WOLFGANG  HERMLE: 
WITH  STANDARDIZED 
ACCOUNTS,  MANAGERS 
AT  BALLY  CAN  NOW 
COMPARE  PROFITS  AND 
LOSSES  ACROSS  THE 
ENTIRE  COMPANY 
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What’s  one  good  way  to  really  get  to  know 
your  international  peers?  Stage  a  global  roll¬ 
out  of  a  software  system.  Just  ask  the  world¬ 
wide  managers  at  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
The  company  is  implementing  a  standard¬ 
ized  human  resources  system  in  44  loca¬ 
tions  worldwide.  At  each  new  stage  of  the 
project,  managers  from  human  resources 
and  information  technology  units  from 
around  the  world  gathered  in  the  same  room 
for  a  week,  hammering  out  a  set  of  business 
practices  that  would  be  consistent  across 
their  respective  business  units. 

While  all-out  arguments  were  rare,  “it 
took  a  lot  of  cycles  and  patience  to  work 
through  the  specific  details”  of  how  Peo- 
plesoft,  Inc.  s  Human  Resource  Manage¬ 
ment  System  would  function  across  busi¬ 
ness  units  in  dozens  of  countries,  reported 
David  Landry,  Digital  s  worldwide  human 
resources  information  manager.  “Everybody 
thinks  their  needs  are  unique.  So  you  have 
a  compromise  discussion  to  get  everybody 
to  move  from  different  legacy  environments 
to  an  enterprise  application  where  there  is 
commonality  whenever  possible.” 

Managers  at  Echlin,  Inc.  are  in  the  same 
boat.  The  $3.5  billion  automotive  parts 
manufacturer  is  replacing  a  hodgepodge  of 
manufacturing  and  distribution  systems  in 
1 50  business  units  worldwide  with  enter¬ 
prise  resource  planning  (ERP)  applications 
from  Dutch  software  vendor  The  Baan  Co. 

Even  though  “people  are  very  cognizant 
of  the  opportunities  and  benefits”  of  the 


' 


ENDURll' 


'G  A  GLOBAL 


LOUT 

TO  TELL  ABOUT  IT 


Shoe  manufacturer  Bally  and 
an  increasing  number  of 
multinationals  are  climbing  the 
rocky  path  to  worldwide 
software  standardization 

BY  ELISABETH  H0RW1TT 


project,  “it’s  been  challenging  to  get  gener¬ 
al  consensus”  on  the  implementation,  said 
Bill  Tilt,  director  of  enterprise  systems  at 
the  Branford,  Conn.,  firm.  “We  have  dis¬ 
agreements  on  what  a  best  practice  may  be, 
and  people  perceive  themselves  as  having  a 
unique  set  of  requirements.”  In  the  U.S. 
alone,  for  instance,  each  site  has  an  indi¬ 
vidual  way  of  handling  inventory  receipts. 

More  and  more  multinational  corpora¬ 
tions  are  facing  these  and  other  challenges 
as  they  roll  out  standardized  human  re¬ 
sources,  financial  and  ERP  software  across 
the  enterprise  —  and  run  into  political,  cul¬ 
tural  and  technical  glitches  along  the  way. 

The  difficulty  of  achieving  a  successful 
global  rollout  is  “infinitely  worse”  when  a 
corporations  business  units  are  dispersed 
worldwide,  said  Chris  Jones,  vice  president 
and  research  director  of  manufacturing  ap¬ 
plications  at  Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  a  con¬ 


sulting  firm  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

Consider  the  range  of  misunderstand¬ 
ings:  While  employees  at  Digital  in  the  U.S. 
recognize  the  need  to  follow  local  laws,  “it’s 
very  difficult  for  them  to  fully  understand 
data  protection  legislation”  overseas,  said 
Paulette  Eschrich,  Digital’s  human  resources 
information  manager  in  Europe.  So  “some 
[central]  IS  people  went  into  a  local  data¬ 
base  to  bring  data  over  to  do  conversion  and 
found  out  after  the  fact  that  they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  registered  with  a  data  pro¬ 
tection  agency  because  they’d  moved  the 
data  across  national  borders.” 

But  that  doesn’t  stop  firms  from  trying. 
In  the  U.S.  alone,  1997  saw  a  record  $1  tril¬ 
lion  in  mergers,  many  of  which  involved 
overseas  firms.  The  newly  merged  businesses 
often  have  little  in  common  beyond  a  com¬ 
mon  corporate  logo.  By  implementing  a 
consistent  set  of  business  applications,  cor¬ 


porations  hope  to  achieve  true  synergy  across 
national  borders  and  product  lines  and  to 
present  a  common  face  to  the  world. 

“Not  only  are  companies  feeling  the  need 
to  be  global,  but  they  are  placing  much 
greater  strategic  value  on  making  sure  sys¬ 
tems  are  in  place  and  information  available 
on  a  global  basis,”  said  Tim  Ramos,  a  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  at  Cambridge,  Mass.- 
based  systems  integrator  Cambridge  Tech¬ 
nology  Partners,  Inc. 

A  good  example  is  Bally  Management 
Ltd.,  a  Schonenwerd,  Switzerland-based 
shoe  manufacturer  now  rolling  out  SAP  AG 
financial  software  to  its  worldwide  sites.  Be¬ 
fore,  each  Bally  shop  calculated  profit  mar¬ 
gins  completely  differently,  depending  on 
the  particular  financial  package  it  used,  said 
Wolfgang  Hermle,  Bally’s  director  of  inter¬ 
national  information  systems.  Now,  with 
standardized,  comparable  accounts,  man¬ 
agers  can  compare  profits  and  losses  across 
the  entire  company,  enabling  managers  to 
pinpoint  problems  in  individual  countries 
all  the  way  down  to  the  shop  level. 

In  the  end,  Bally  expects  a  return  on  in¬ 
vestment  (ROI)  for  the  SAP  rollout  with¬ 
in  a  year  and  a  half,  Hermle  said. 

In  the  manufacturing  sector,  this  type  of 
synergy  “goes  beyond  strategic,”  Ramos  said. 
“If  you  can’t  stock  from  inventory  around 
the  world  or  have  that  enterprise  informa¬ 
tion  view,  you  truly  won’t  be  competitive.” 

In  addition  to  strategic  value,  multina¬ 
tionals  are  seeing  dollar  signs.  Digital,  for 
example,  expects  IT-related  cost  savings  to 
account  for  much  of  the  27%  ROI  it  ex¬ 
pects  to  get  from  its  PeopleSoft  implemen¬ 
tation,  according  to  Eschrich  (see  story  page 
14).  Part  of  the  savings  comes  from  con¬ 
solidating  suppliers.  “Our  legacy  environ¬ 
ment  has  a  wide  variety  of  different  systems 
in  44  different  countries,”  Eschrich  said. 
Once  Digital  has  a  standard  set  of  software 
and  vendors  in  place,  “each  individual  [di¬ 
vision]  is  no  longer  trying  to  select  a  solu¬ 
tion  or  negotiate  with  a  vendor  on  its  own; 
we  can  do  it  at  the  corporate  level.” 

Of  course,  Digital’s  worldwide  managers 
may  have  to  start  over  if  and  when  Digital 
becomes  part  of  Compaq  Computer  Corp., 
pending  Compaq’s  proposed  buyout.  But 
at  least  Digital  will  have  achieved  consis¬ 
tency  within  its  own  groups  when  possible. 

Please  turn  to  page  12 
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WHAT’S  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  A  LITTLE 
KID  WITH  A  WEB  SITE  AND  A  MAJOR  CORPORATION 
WITH  ONE?  NOTHING.  THAT’S  THE  PROBLEM. 


Building  a  publishing-only  Web  site  is  the  first  step  to  becoming  an 
e-business.  A  step  that  most  businesses  (and  a  lot  of  little  kids)  have  already  taken. 
That’s  fine  as  far  as  it  goes  -  it’s  a  very  cost-efficient  way  to  distribute  basic  information. 

But  the  real  payoff  (for  businesses,  at  least)  comes  with  steps  two  and  three. 
Step  two  is  moving  to  “self-service”  Web  sites  -  where  customers  can  do  things  like 
check  the  status  of  an  account  or  trace  a  package  online. 

Step  three  is  moving  to  transaction-based  Web  sites  -  not  just  buying  and 
selling,  but  all  processes  that  require  a  dynamic  and  interactive  flow  of  information. 

IBM  has  already  helped  thousands  of  companies  use  the  Web  to  make  the 
leap  from  being  a  business  with  a  Web  site  to  being  an  e-business  -  putting  their  core 
processes  online  to  improve  service,  cut  costs  or  to  actually  sell  things. 

For  example,  we  helped  Charles  Schwab  Web-enable  their  brokerage  systems 
for  online  trading  and  customer  service.  Since  opening,  Schwabs  Web  service  has 
generated  over  one  million  online  accounts  totaling  over  $68  billion  in  assets. 

e-business  economics  are  compelling.  According  to  a  recent  Booz-Allen  & 
Hamilton  study,  a  traditional  bank  transaction  costs  $1.07;  the  same  transaction  over 
the  Web  costs  about  1<£.  A  traditional  airline  ticket  costs  $8  to  process;  an  e-ticket  costs 
just  $1.  Customers  love  the  convenience;  management  loves  the  lower  costs. 

IBM  solutions  have  already  helped  thousands  of  businesses  become 
e-businesses.  To  find  out  how  IBM  can  help  you  do  the  same,  bookmark 
www.ibm.com/e-business  or  call  us  today  at  1  800  IBM  7080,  extension  NC32. 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet™ 
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Continued  from  page  9 

That’s  an  important  distinction.  One  of 
the  major  factors  that  kept  Digital  man¬ 
agers  in  their  meeting  room  was  determin¬ 
ing  which  parts  of  the  application  could  be 
applied  globally  and  which  needed  to  be 
tailored  to  the  unique  needs  of  individual 
business  units. 

For  example,  absence  tracking  is  more  of 
an  issue  in  Europe  and  Asia- Pacific  than  in 
the  U.S.,  Landry  noted.  Human  resources 
staffers  had  to  “work  closely  together  to 
agree  on  a  common  set  of  requirements.” 

And  consistency  is  not  always  a  virtue. 
More  often  than  not,  some  practices  —  and 
the  software  vehicle  that  implements  them 
—  must  be  customized  to  the  needs  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sites,  countries  and  product  groups. 


customer  reference  codes,  supplier  codes, 
part  numbers,  SKUs  —  you  standardize, 
the  better,”  said  Barry  Wilderman,  a  vice 
president  in  application  delivery  strategies 
at  Meta  Group,  Inc. 

To  create  a  global  demand-planning  sys¬ 
tem,  for  example,  Echlin  hopes  to  stan¬ 
dardize  part  numbers  to  speed  production 
cycles  and  reduce  inventory,  Tilt  said.  “Right 
now,  we  have  no  common  marketing  sys¬ 
tem  to  provide  information  on  demand  for 
a  particular  part  number  worldwide.” 

For  many  companies,  consistency  is  a 
pretty  lofty  goal.  “Some  companies  have 
gazillions  of  different  packages  around  the 
world  that  they  aren’t  going  to  rip  out,”  Wil¬ 
derman  said.  The  only  solution  may  be  to 
keep  the  local  codes  and  set  up  a  data  ware¬ 


C01VIPA1M1ES  that  don’t  bite  the 

bullet  up  front  may  face  expensive 
after-the-fact  customization  and 

re-engineering  —  or  even  end  up  doing 
the  whole  thing  over  from  scratch. 


For  instance,  a  one-size-fits-all  approach 
will  definitely  not  fly  when  it  comes  to  Bal¬ 
ly’s  next  implementation  phase:  SAP’s  Ap¬ 
parel  and  Footware  Solution.  The  whole¬ 
sale  retail  system  will  require  more  respect 
for  local  business  habits,  Hermle  said.  “In 
the  U.S.,  for  example,  there  is  a  high  degree 
of  EDI  usage,”  he  said.  “But  in  Europe,  in 
our  industry,  EDI  is  basically  not  known, 
and  there  is  no  standard  format.  Also,  each 
country  has  its  own  procedures  for  handling 
things  like  invoices  and  payments.” 

The  SAP  software  provides  a  “very  in¬ 
dustry-specific  foundation  that  we  can  then 
customize,”  Hermle  explained.  Bally  ex¬ 
pects  the  Apparel  and  Footware  rollout  to 
take  about  two  years. 

But  while  application  functionality  can 
vary  from  country  to  country,  it’s  best  for 
the  applications  data  to  be  consistent  world¬ 
wide.  This  means  consolidating  and  stan¬ 
dardizing  various  types  of  business-critical 
data  so  it  can  be  viewed  across  business  units, 
geographies  and  product  lines. 

“The  more  kinds  of  reference  data  — 


BILL  TILT  SAYS  ECHLIN 
HOPES  TO  IMPLEMENT 
BEST  BUSINESS  PRAC¬ 
TICES  WORLDWIDE 
'WHEREVER  IT  MAKES 
SENSE'  TO  DO  SO 


house  for  central  rationalization  of  part  and 
supplier  reference  numbers,  he  said. 

These  types  of  issues  spell  out  why  it’s  so 
crucial  for  global  implementers  to  copy  Dig¬ 
ital’s  example  and  gather  representatives 
from  all  the  key  groups.  Of  course,  getting 
a  dozen  or  more  people  physically  togeth¬ 
er  can  be  expensive,  analysts  warn,  espe¬ 
cially  as  teleconferencing  or  groupware  won’t 
do,  at  least  for  this  crucial  first  meeting.  “I 
can  easily  visualize  a  set  of  teams  that  con¬ 
stitute  30  to  50  people  working  12  to  18 
months  for  a  Fortune  200  or  Fortune  300 
company,”  Wilderman  said. 

Companies  that  don’t  bite  the  bullet  up 
front  may  face  expensive  after-the-fact  cus¬ 
tomization  and  re-engineering  —  or  even 
end  up  doing  the  whole  thing  over  from 
scratch,  Jones  said. 

“We  have  seen  early  implementations 
where  managers  bought  standard  software 
and  thought  they’d  have  a  standard  enter¬ 
prise,”  he  said.  Unfortunately,  an  ERP  prod¬ 
uct’s  range  of  capabilities,  in  something  like 
order-to-cash  cycle  management,  may  be  a 
high  fit  with  one  division,  but  then  the  next 
one  has  a  slightly  different  supply  chain. 
Those  early  implementations  ended  up  get- 
Please  turn  to  page  14 
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PERSP  iCTIVE 


GETTING  ^^N^ge 


BY  SIMON  BRAGG 

Evernin  a  single  site,  implementing  ERP 
means  "Early  Retirement  Probably.”  But 
oeffre  rolling  out  an  enterprise  resource 
planting  (ERP)  system  across  multiple 
sGoerttries,  better  check  your  pension  plan. 

Global  ERP  rollouts  are  not  for  the 
faint-hearted,  mainly  because  if  you 
want  to  transform  your  business,  they 
demand  consistent  business  processes 
and  consistent  data  definitions  across  all 
business  units. 

The  vendors  could  offer  more  help.  If 
you  want  to  create  processes  that  oper¬ 
ate  across  multiple  instances  of 
R/3  or  Baan  on  multiple  sites,  you 
have  problems.  Both  systems  have 
tools  that  graphically  display 
business  processes.  But  each 
works  only  when  you  have  the 
hardware  next  door,  although  we 
suspect  Baan  is  working  on  this 
issue. 

One  of  your  first  steps  in  a 
global  rollout  is  to  define  your 
corporate  structure  and  all  the 
legal  entities  within  it.  Getting 
these  decisions  right  is  difficult, 
and  gaining  everyone's  approval 
is  doubly  so,  but  current  systems 
don't  support  loose  boundaries. 

This  is  hard  enough  for  a  single 
site,  more  so  for  an  interna¬ 
tional  business,  yet  the  corpo¬ 
rate  structure  is  difficult  to  change 
midway  through  the  implementation. 
Problems  are  compounded  when  the  head 
office  acquires  or  disposes  of  companies. 

People  pose  another  problem.  For  in¬ 
stance,  you  decide  to  change  your  order¬ 
processing  system.  Your  business  process 
re-engineering  team  envisions  your  or¬ 
der-taking  clerks  providing  prospective 
customers  with  information  such  as 
credit-worthiness  and  estimated  delivery 
date.  Technically,  it's  quite  simple  these 
days  because  order-taking  clerks  can  ac¬ 
cess  this  information  online  in  real  time. 

However,  the  order  takers  are  low-paid 
employees  who  need  retraining  to  be¬ 
come  the  key  players  in  your  business. 


The  finance  department  won't  like  the 
idea  of  releasing  credit-worthiness  infor¬ 
mation  to  other  departments.  Manufac¬ 
turing  planning  and  the  technical  depart¬ 
ments  will  be  up  in  arms  when  they 
discover  they  will  lose  half  their  people, 
who  will  at  best  get  reallocated. 

These  are  problems  enough  in  your 
one  pilot  site,  in  your  home  town.  But 
do  you  want  your  subsidiaries  to  adopt 
this  new  process  model?  They  might  re¬ 
ply  that  these  processes  are  inappropri¬ 
ate,  as  you  can't  get  the  people  with 


the  skills  to  handle  such  orders. 

You  could  centralize  your  North  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Latin  American  order-taking  op¬ 
erations  into  the  head  office.  The  result: 
Every  manager  in  every  subsidiary  would 
come  up  with  a  special  case.  If  purchase 
and  loan  problems  arise,  it’s  the  central 
system  to  blame. 

Then  there’s  the  question  of  how  to 
approach  the  project.  Companies  with 
enough  clout  in  the  head  office  can 
develop  their  new  processes  back 
home,  then  pack  off  their  implementa¬ 
tion  team  around  the  world  with  the 
greeting,  “I’m  from  the  head  office  — 
I’m  here  to  help  you." 

Others  will  take  a  more  collaborative 


approach,  assembling  a  team  composed 
of  stars  from  each  outpost  to  create  their 
best  practice  processes  —  processes  that 
hopefully  work  everywhere.  This  can  work 
if  the  stars  can  make  decisions  and  sell 
those  decisions  back  home.  But  if  you're 
not  careful,  the  team  will  produce  a 
process  equivalent  to  a  Wagnerian  opera 
with  Japanese  lyrics  accompanied  by  a 
balalaika  orchestra  to  a  heavy  samba 
rhythm  for  a  garage  rave  —  all  fine  musi¬ 
cal  forms  that  may  not  work  together. 

Companies  that  are  truly  global,  per¬ 
haps  with  a  global  brand  name 
selling  to  similar  segments  and 
people  throughout  the  world, 
will  find  this  collaborative  ap¬ 
proach  easier. 

Remember,  you  can  make  these 
systems  fit  any  process,  but  you 
can't  easily  change  the  process 
once  implemented.  You  really  do 
need  to  get  it  right  the  first  time. 
The  secret  is,  plan  global,  recruit 
local.  Whatever  else,  don't  award 
your  multinational  implementation 
contract  to  a  single  multinational 
consultancy  claiming  to  offer  exper¬ 
tise  in  every  country.  ERP  implemen¬ 
tations  are  about  people,  not 
processes.  Create  a  core  head  office 
team,  then  recruit  the  consultant  ex¬ 
pertise  you  need  locally  in  every  coun¬ 
try.  Check  the  backgrounds  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  consultants  that  will  implement  in 
Tuvalu  and  create  a  different  team  for 
the  Beijing  rollout. 


BRAGG  IS  AN  ASSOCIATE  AT  OVUM,  INC., 
AN  INDEPENDENT  ANALYST  GROUP  WITH 
OFFICES  IN  BOSTON,  LONDON  AND  MEL¬ 
BOURNE,  AUSTRALIA.  HE  IS  ALSO  THE 

AUTHOR  OF  OVUM 
EVALUATES:  ERP  FOR 
MANUFACTURERS. 
FOR  FURTHER  INFOR¬ 
MATION,  CONTACT 
OVUM  AT  INF0@ 
OVUM.COM  OR 
WWW.OVUM.COM. 
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Continued  from  page  12 
ting  ripped  out,  he  said. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  potential 
payback  of  a  global  software  rollout  is  as  a 
vehicle  for  implementing  consistent  best 
business  practices  across  a  company. 

That’s  what  Echlin  hopes  to  do,  “wher¬ 
ever  it  makes  sense,”  Tilt  said.  In  the  U.S. 
phase,  a  70-person,  largely  domestic  team 
is  spending  six  or  seven  months  defining 
those  best  practices.  Baan  then  provides 
software  to  model  the  practice  and  imple¬ 
ment  it  in  specific  Baan  applications. 

During  the  worldwide  implementation, 
“we  don’t  expect  much  challenge  to  what 
we’ve  done,”  Tilt  said.  “By  going  after  lead¬ 
ing  best  business  practices,  we’ll  make  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  other  operations  much  easier.” 

BEST  OF  BOTH  WORLDS 
Echlin  is  actually  treating  Baan  implemen¬ 
tations  at  different  geographic  areas  —  the 
U.S.,  the  UK,  Mexico,  South  America  and 
Europe  — -  as  “different  projects,  different 
venues,”  Tilt  said.  “We  call  it  the  localiza¬ 
tion  component,”  customizing  software  to 
adhere  to  “current  covenents  and  govern¬ 
ment  statutes  in  each  country.” 

SAP,  along  with  other  leading  global 
ERP  and  financial  vendors,  provides  cus¬ 
tomization  tools.  Sources  differed  as  to  just 
how  difficult  and  time-consuming  that 
process  is.  The  main  thing  is  not  to  find 
yourself  customizing  in  the  middle  of  the 
rollout,  Jones  emphasized. 

“The  challenge  is  how  to  get  the  best  of 
both  worlds,”  Ramos  said.  On  one  hand, 
you  want  the  common  processes  and  there¬ 
fore  information  consistency  that  allow  you 
to  look  like  a  global  company  and  make  de¬ 
cisions  on  a  global  basis.  On  the  other,  he 
added,  you  don’t  want  your  systems  to  be¬ 
come  so  homogenized  that  you  lose  your 
competitive  advantage  in  local  regions. 

In  the  end,  a  well-run  planning  phase  is 
well  worth  the  trouble,  implementers  re¬ 
port.  If  most  conflicts  happen  early  on,  the 
local  representatives  —  now  thoroughly  in¬ 
vested  in  the  project  —  become  advocates 
for  the  new  process,  Wilderman  said.  “Then 
they  can  go  back  and  help  local  folks  un¬ 
derstand  why  they  made  these  decisions.” 


HORWITT  IS  A  FREELANCE  WRITER  IN 
WABAN,  MASS. 


TUSION 
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’  companies,  a  global  software 
is  a  good  time  to  do  some  seri— 
isecleaning  and  consolidation  of 
heir  IT  infrastructure  around  the  world. 
3 For  example,  Bally’s  SAP  implemen¬ 
tation  has  forced  its  IT  group  to  figure 
out  how  to  best  manage  the  whole 
networking  environment,  "which  is  ba¬ 
sically  global  but  needs  to  support  lo¬ 
cal  performance,"  said  Wolfgang 
Hermle,  director  of  international  IS  at 
the  Swiss  shoemaker. 

Among  the  questions:  Where  do  you 
put  the  servers  —  one  in  the  U.S.  and 
one  in  Europe?  Or  do  you  put  one  cor¬ 
porate  database  server  and  one  applica¬ 
tion  server  running  locally  at  each  site? 
Bally's  IT  staff  has  already  begun  con¬ 
ducting  simulations  to  figure  out  the 
best  response. 

For  its  part,  Echlin  has  decided  to  im¬ 
plement  consistent  systems  underneath 
its  worldwide  Baan  system,  said  Bill  Tilt, 
the  automotive  manufacturer's  director 
of  enterprise  systems.  "We  wanted  to 
achieve  the  benefits  of  pricing,  technical 
support  and  testing  you  get  from  a 


common  set  of  platforms,"  he  said.  Be¬ 
cause  the  company  has  expanded  via 
acquisitions  over  the  years  and  is  very 
heterogeneous  now,  it  will  take  several 
years  to  achieve  the  migration. 

Digital’s  PeopleSoft  rollout  is  part  of 
an  overarching  global  standardization 
strategy,  which  also  includes  moving  to 
a  common  architecture  and  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  said  Paulette  Eschrich,  human  re¬ 
sources  information  manager  at  Digital. 
Unfortunately,  the  more  automated  sites 
may  “have  to  take  a  loss  in  efficiency 
locally  in  order  for  us  to  gain  overall  ef¬ 
ficiency  at  the  corporate  level,  and  this 
has  produced  resistance,"  she  said. 

Much  easier  is  the  task  of  implement¬ 
ing  the  software  at  some  Digital  divi¬ 
sions  in  Asia-Pacific,  Latin  America  and 
Eastern  Europe  that  have  been  doing 
their  work  either  manually  or  with  rudi¬ 
mentary  spreadsheets,  she  added. 

On  the  other  hand,  IT  must  ensure 
that  a  global  business  system  initially 
designed  for  major  business  sites  gets 
scaled  down  to  meet  the  needs  of 
smaller,  third-world  divisions,  said  Chris 
Jones,  vice  president  and  re¬ 
search  director  of  manufac¬ 
turing  applications  at  Gartner 
Group.  “A  $5  billion  U.S. 
business  with  multiple  plants 
[can]  absorb  the  costs  of  a  big 
system.  But  take  that  config¬ 
uration  to  a  $30M  business  in 
Brazil,  and  the 
local  business  manager  will 
tell  you  to  take  a  hike." 

Some  major  ERP  software 
products  simply  do  not  scale 
down  to  the  small  business, 
Jones  said.  One  possible 
solution:  "Reorganize  your 
company  on  a  worldwide 
global  business  unit  level, 
not  just  a  country  business 
level,”  so  that  cost  justifica¬ 
tion  can  be  spread  out  across 
a  region,  Jones  suggested. 

-  ELISABETH  HORWITT 
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CASE  STUDY:  ORIENT  OVERSEAS  CONTAINER  LINE  LTD. 


ONE  OF  A  KIND 
-  OR  N  OT? 


USING  SAP'S  CANNED 
BUSINESS  PROCESSES,  A 
GLOBAL  SHIPPING  FIRM 
SAVES  TIME,  MONEY  BY 
SKIPPING  CUSTOMIZATION 
BY  CLARE  HANEY 


?ryomj  likes  to  think  they’re  unique, 
it  as  Hong  Kong-based  Orient  Over- 
:as  Container  Line  Ltd.  (OOCL)  dis- 
jvered^last  year,  it  sometimes  pays  to 


a  subsidiary  of  public  com¬ 
pany  Orient  Overseas  International  Ltd., 
is  one  of  the  world’s  leading  global  con¬ 
tainer  transportation  companies,  with 
144  offices  in  more  than  45  countries. 
The  shipping  giant  owns  and  charters 
about  34  container  vessels  deployed  in 
41  liner  services. 

In  an  overall  corporate  move  to  client/ 
server  systems  in  1 994,  OOCL  opted  to 
install  eight  modules  of  SAP  AG’s  R/3 
financial  system.  So  far,  five  of  these 
modules  are  up  and  running  on  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  HP-UX  servers  and  Oracle 
Corp.  databases.  OOCL  expects  it  will 
take  two  years  to  complete  the  rollout, 
which  will  serve  280  accountants  world¬ 
wide  who  all  report  to  the  Hong  Kong 
headquarters. 

“I  used  to  tell  my  friends  that  the  ship¬ 
ping  industry  was  very  complex,”  said 
Paul  Mok,  general  manager  of  finance 
and  accounts  at  OOCL.  Consider  a  sin¬ 
gle  customer  request  to  ship  cargo  from 
one  country  to  another.  The  client  can 
choose  the  currency  and  country  in 
which  to  pay  the  bill,  as  well  as  which 


party  will  pay  —  the  shipper  or  the  con¬ 
signee. 

Given  such  a  scenario,  OOCL  said  it 
believed  it  would  require  a  very  robust 
and  integrated  financial  system.  How¬ 
ever,  Mok  said,  “SAP  has  spent  billions 
of  U.S.  dollars  researching  their  ac¬ 
countancy  model.  We  said  to  ourselves, 
‘Let’s  change  our  requirements  to  suit 
SAP  modules.’  ” 

Not  to  mention,  the  company  found 
R/3  to  be  a  “very  rigid  system,”  Mok 
said.  “We  understood 
that  a  lot  of  cus¬ 
tomization  would 
mean  a  lot  of  trouble, 
and  the  costs  would  be 
very  high”  —  above 
and  beyond  the  sever¬ 
al  million  U.S.  dollars 
the  implementation 
has  already  cost. 

STATE  OF  MIND 
As  it  turned  out,  this 
wasn’t  such  a  struggle 
because,  according  to 
Mok,  the  company  already  had  a  process 
re-engineering  mind-set.  “We  started 
process  re-engineering  six  to  seven  years 
ago  prior  to  implementing  R/3,”  he  said. 
“At  that  time,  our  accounting  function 
here  in  Hong  Kong  employed  more  than 
100  staff.  With  process  re-engineering, 
the  head  count  was  reduced  to  70.” 

All  the  implementations  of  the  R/3 
financial  modules  began  at  OOCL’s 
Hong  Kong  headquarters.  From  there, 
the  company  rolled  out  the  system  coun¬ 
try  by  country,  module  by  module  to  its 
overseas  offices. 

Although  different  countries  did  have 
their  own  special  accounting  needs  — 


for  example,  Europe,  with  its  value-added 
tax  requirements  —  OOCL  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  build  “a  standardized  glob¬ 
al  accounting  model  for  OOCL  as  a 
whole,  not  for  one  country,”  Mok  ex¬ 
plained.  “It  was  very  important  that  we 
come  up  with  consensus  and  compro¬ 


mise. 


To  achieve  this,  the  company  tried  to 
identify  what  Mok  called  a  “benevolent 
dictator”  for  each  R/3  financials  mod¬ 
ule.  This  was  an  individual  with  plenty 
of  expertise  on  a  particular  module.  This 
person  would  first  consult  with  the  var¬ 
ious  users  but  ultimately  be  the  “system 
owner”  when  it  came  to  signing  off  on 
and  implementing  a  module. 

BIGGEST  CHALLENGE 
The  most  difficult  part  of  the  imple¬ 
mentation  was  the  design  phase,  when 
OOCL  invited  some  representatives  from 


its  offices  in  North  America  and  Europe 
to  come  to  Hong  Kong  to  participate  in 
the  decision-making  processes.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  brought  in  Price  Waterhouse 
Hong  Kong  as  a  project  consultant  and 
used  that  organization’s  Project  Man¬ 
agement  Methodology  to  document  the 
whole  design  process. 

OOCL  has  considered  extending  its 
R/3  investment  to  include  SAP’s  human 
resources  modules,  but  “it’s  too  expen¬ 
sive  compared  with  other  alternatives  [in 
the  market],”  Mok  said. 

HANEY  IS  HONG  KONG  BUREAU  CHIEF  FOR 
THE  IDG  NEWSSERVICE. 
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INNOVATION  IN  ACTION 

Tupperware  Brings  Accurate 
Forecasts  to  the  Party 


A  DATA  WAREHOUSE  SYSTEM  IN  EUROPE  IMPROVES 

INVENTORY  MANAGEMENT  BY  20o/o,  SPARKING  INTEREST 
IN  MEXICO,  CANADA  AND  THE  EAR  EAST.  BY  RON  CONDON 


Irware  to  practically  anyone  in  the 
leveloped  world,  and  they  will  know  what 
1.  Most  of  us  have  packed  our  food 
|  the  company’s  plastic  boxes  at 
l  our  lives.  And  most  of  us  know 
;  Corp.  works  solely  through  di- 
laving  pioneered  the  idea  of  the 
party  demo,  where  an  agent  persuades  some¬ 
one  to  host  a  small  gathering  in  her  home. 

In  this  domestic  atmosphere,  products 
are  demonstrated,  people  place  their  orders, 
and  the  host  gets  some  kind  of  commission 
prize  for  holding  the  party.  It  is  a  simple  for¬ 
mula  that  has  allowed  Tupperware  to  grow 
to  a  multinational  corporation  operating  in 
more  than  100  countries  and  with  annual 
revenue  of  $1.4  billion  in  1996. 

But  not  so  long  ago,  according  to  Richard 
Henchoz,  marketing  services  director  at 
Tupperware  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa,  the  company’s  information  man¬ 
agement  was  failing  to  keep  up  with  the 
business.  “As  the  business  grows,  then  5% 
or  10%  forecasting  errors  get  bigger  as  well. 
They  can  cause  a  big  drag  on  the  business.” 

In  reality,  forecasting  errors  were  often 
far  worse  and  were  symptomatic  of  a  deep¬ 
er  problem  that  the  European  organization 
has  spent  four  years  trying  to  tackle. 

The  core  problem  was  that  although  the 
company  collected  masses  of  data  and  sta¬ 
tistics,  it  had  a  difficult  time  deriving  any 
real  data  about  who  was  selling  what,  where. 
When  Henchoz  joined  five  years  ago  from 
The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  inflexible  pro¬ 


grams  cranked  out  company  reports  on  IBM 
System/36s.  “If  you  needed  to  know  some¬ 
thing  different,  you  had  to  get  a  program¬ 
mer  to  write  you  a  new  program,”  he  said. 

A  move  to  IBM  AS/400s  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  systems’  file-handling  prop¬ 
erties.  “We  made  the  classic  mistake  of  trans¬ 


ferring  all  the  old  files  from  the  old  systems 
to  the  new.  So  there  was  little  advantage. 
We  were  a  very  computer-illiterate  compa¬ 
ny  in  those  days,”  Henchoz  recalled. 

The  effect  was  that  getting  hold  of  the 
right  data  was  slow  and  difficult.  “It  took 
so  long  to  get  the  information  we  needed, 
and  there  were  so  many  errors  in  the  data,” 
he  said.  “Everyone  had  their  own  little  data¬ 
base,  which  they’d  built  up  in  their  own 
way.  Half  the  time,  you  could  never  discuss 
on  a  rational  basis  what  the  real  facts  were 
because  everybody  had  different  views.” 

Today,  Tupperware  is  very  close  to  solv¬ 
ing  its  forecasting  woes 
and  saving  millions  a 
year  in  inventory.  Us¬ 
ing  a  system  based  on 
an  online  analytical 
processing  (OLAP) 
database,  200  Euro¬ 
pean  managers  now 
have  accurate  sales  and 
product  performance 
data,  are  piloting  a 
forecasting  system  and 
can  better  manage 
sales  promotions. 

The  first  step  was 
to  find  a  system  that 
everyone  could  use  — 
one  with  an  easy 
graphical  interface  that 
could  be  deployed 
across  Europe. 

But  some  basic 
work  had  to  be  done. 
A  project  team  of  both 
users  and  technical 
staffers  began  working 
with  a  consultancy  to 
map  out  information 
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needs  and  process  flows.  The  study  took 
place  in  two  countries  and  was  later  tested 
in  two  other  countries  to  see  if  the  results 
were  true  for  all  regions,  which  they  were. 

The  results  of  this  nine-month  study  were 
alarming.  Tupperware  discovered  there  were 
product  management  people  who  never  saw 
product  information.  And  in  some  cases, 
the  same  piece  of  information  was  entered 
seven  different  times  in  different  databases. 

“It  was  a  ridiculous  waste  of  effort  and 
time,”  Henchoz  said.  “The  guys  at  the  top 
had  all  the  information;  the  guys  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  had  nothing.” 

NARROWING  IT  DOWN 
Only  after  this  preliminary  work  could  Hen- 
choz’s  staffers  start  looking  for  a  system  to 
support  the  new  business  model.  They  end¬ 
ed  up  with  a  shortlist  of  two  data  ware¬ 
housing  approaches:  Intelligent  Environ¬ 
ments,  which  the  U.S.  end  ofTupperware 
was  planning  to  use  to  build  a  similar  sys¬ 
tem,  and  a  small  London-based  software 
house  called  European  Management  Sys¬ 
tems  (EMS).  EMS  had  produced  its  own 
Windows-based  OLAP  database  called 
Eureka  and  built  all  of  its  applications  code 
using  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Visual  Basic. 

The  winner  was  EMS  —  just  a  three- 
person  company  at  the  time.  The  clincher 
was  the  demo:  the  vendor  had  loaded  Tup¬ 
perware  data  into  a  demonstration  database 
and  allowed  Henchoz  to  play  with  the  in¬ 
formation.  “That  was  the  first  time  I  saw 
slice  and  dice,”  he  said.  “It  had  a  good  graph¬ 
ical  interface,  it  was  very  easy  to  use,  and  it 
allowed  us  to  proceed  in  small  stages  rather 
than  go  for  the  big-bang  approach.” 

A  pilot  project  team  worked  with  EMS 
to  build  a  pilot  sales  management  module 
that  would  collate  all  the  weekly  details  of 
who  had  sold  what  at  parties.  This  was  then 
installed  in  a  single  country  for  testing  and, 
after  some  amendments,  was  rolled  out 
across  the  main  economies  of  Europe. 


Independent  regional  distributors  collate 
sales  data  from  demos  weekly  and  upload 
it  via  modem  to  an  AS/400  in  each  coun¬ 
try.  ASCII  files  are  then  sent  from  the  op¬ 
erational  system  to  a  PC-based  network  in 
each  country  running  the  Eureka  database 
and  applications.  Figures  for  the  whole  re¬ 
gion  are  also  consolidated  at  headquarters. 

During  the  past  three  years,  Tupperware 
has  added  a  product  management  module 
to  rank  how  individual  products  are  selling. 
“That  is  proving  to  be  a  real  hit  with  prod¬ 
uct  managers,  who  have  statistics  for  the 
first  time,”  Henchoz  said.  This  module  feeds 
off  the  same  Eureka  database  and  allows  the 


managers  to  see  which  products  are  selling 
well  and  analyze  sales  by  size  and  color. 

And  now,  with  good  access  to  both  sales 
and  product  performance,  Tupperware  man¬ 
agers  have  begun  using  the  system  for  fore¬ 
casting,  basing  predictions  on  the  previous 
two  years’  performance.  EMS  embedded 
the  ForecastPro  engine  from  Business  Fore¬ 
casting  Systems,  Inc.  in  Boston  into  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  although  it  is  a  little  early  to  judge 
the  effectiveness  of  the  process,  in  pilot  the 
forecasting  improved  inventory  manage¬ 
ment  by  about  20%,  according  to  Henchoz. 

“If  this  turns  out  to  be  true  in  practice, 
then  we  stand  to  save  $40  million  to  $60 
million  a  year  in  inventory,”  he  said. 

The  latest  module  aims  to  record  and 
predict  how  well  sales  promotions  work. 
“This  will  be  a  major  step  forward  for  us  in 


TUPPERWARE  EUROPE, 
AFRICA,  MIDDLE  EAST 

HEADQUARTERS:  Geneva 

PROBLEM:  Poor  forecasting, 

inaccurate  product  data 

SOLUTION:  Distributors  upload  weekly 

data  to  an  AS/400  in  each 
country.  ASCII  files  are  then 
sent  to  a  PC-based  OLAP 
system  in  each  country. 

promotions  management.  Half  the  time, 
we  have  no  idea  how  effective  a  promotion 
has  been,”  Henchoz  said. 

The  resultant  system  is  a  series  of  inter¬ 
locking  applications  modules  built  around 


the  Eureka  OLAP  database,  with  links  to  a 
Microsoft  Access  database  for  static  data. 

“This  business  can  be  difficult  to  pre¬ 
dict,”  Henchoz  said.  “If  it  snows,  half  the 
people  won’t  turn  up  for  the  presentation. 
A  promotion  may  do  really  well,  or  it  may 
fail  badly.  The  sooner  we  know  these  things, 
the  better  we  can  manage  the  business.” 

Equally,  a  country  manager  can  instant¬ 
ly  see  which  distributors  or  demonstrators 
have  broken  performance  records,  and  they 
can  call  them  up  immediately  to  inform 
and  congratulate  them. 

The  system  is  likely  to  be  adopted  soon 
by  Mexico,  Canada  and  five  countries  in 
the  Far  East.  The  U.S.  is  also  considering 
whether  to  adopt  the  same  system. 


CONDON  IS  A  FREELANCE  WRITER  IN  LONDON. 


TUPPERWARE’S  product  manage¬ 
ment  module  “is  proving  to  be 
a  real  hit  with  product  managers,  who 
have  statistics  for  the  first  time.” 
RICHARD  HENCHOZ,  TUPPERWARE 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  A  SECRET. 


In  transforming  your  business  into  an  e-business,  the  single  most  important 
issue  you  have  to  wrestle  with  is  the  issue  of  security. 

Without  flexible  control  over  who  sees  what  information,  all  the  benefits  of 
putting  your  key  business  processes  online  (which  is,  after  all,  the  definition  of  an 
e-business)  are  a  moot  point.  And  when  you  connect  your  critical  systems  to  the 
Web  to  help  you  improve  customer  service  or  increase  the  efficiency  of  your 
organization  -  security  is  a  white-knuckle  issue  for  the  people  charged  with  keeping 
your  systems  running  and  your  data  protected. 

Its  not  just  a  matter  of  whom  you  let  in  and  whom  you  keep  out  (although 
that  is  obviously  important).  When  you’re  using  the  Web  (or  an  intranet)  to  do  things 
like  let  your  employees  change  the  asset  allocation  of  their  401  (k)  accounts  or  let 
your  customers  see  what  their  credit  balance  is,  you  need  the  ability  to  determine  who 
sees  what  and  who  can  make  changes  to  what  they  see. 

IBM  e-business  solutions  can  help  you  manage  access  to  the  really  important 
information  you  make  available  online.  We’ve  spent  over  three  decades  protecting  the 
integrity  of  corporate  information  systems.  We’ve  pioneered  things  like  Realtime 
Intrusion  Detection,  Anti  Virus  Labs,  and  Emergency  Response  Services.  And  we’ve 
made  security  an  integral  part  of  IBM  e-business  technology  -  so  you  can  build  Web 
sites  that  know  how  to  keep  a  secret. 

To  keep  up  with  the  latest  IBM  security  solutions  for  e-business,  book¬ 
mark  www.ibm.com/e-business.  Or  call  us  at  1  800  426  7080,  extension  NC31. 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet™ 
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YOUR  COMPETITORS  ARE  READY  FOR  E-BUSINESS 
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Lack  of  data  hurts  business 


Pairing  in  vogue 


chief  financial  officer  at  Tran¬ 
scrypt  International,  Inc.,  a  Lin¬ 
coln,  Neb.-based  maker  of  data 
security  devices  for  cellular  tele¬ 
phones  and  PCs. 

Because  some  data  warehous¬ 
es  can  cost  millions  of  dollars  to 
install,  “there’s  eventually  a 
point  of  diminishing  returns” 
on  systems,  whose  financial 
payback  is  limited,  Huffaker 
said. 

ROI  ELUSIVE 

The  study  also  concluded  that 
CFOs  have  a  tough  time  mea¬ 
suring  return  on  investment 
(ROI)  for  technology  projects, 
whether  from  a  business/ 
financial  standpoint  or  in  terms 
of  productivity  gains.  Finance 
executives  "rarely  go  back  and 
try  to  remeasure  technology  re- 
i  turns  on  their  businesses”  be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  hard  to  place 
a  dollar  value  on,  Norton  said. 

Some  gains  are  easier  to  mea¬ 
sure  than  others,  he  said.  Those 
I  include  improved  response 
times  on  customer  service  calls 
following  customer  information 
systems  upgrades. 


But  there  are  plenty  of  op¬ 
tions  other  than  self-help.  “I  al¬ 
ways  advise  people  to  do  some 
crisis  planning  and  figure  out 
before  anything  happens  just 
what  their  response  will  be  if 
they’re  left  in  the  lurch,”  said 
Bill  Wohl,  communications  di¬ 
rector  at  DecisionOne  Corp.,  a 
computer  maintenance  and 
technology  services  provider  in 
Frazer,  Pa. 

“This  kind  of  event  doesn't 
happen  often  in  this  business, 
but  it  does  happen,”  Wohl  said. 
Last  summer,  for  example,  cus¬ 
tomers  and  employees  were  left 
in  the  dark  and  unprepared 
when  software  maker  WebMate 
Technologies,  Inc.  in  Canton, 
Mass.,  went  out  of  business. 

LEGALLY  SPEAKING 

A  customer  always  has  a  mone¬ 
tary  claim  on  a  vendor,  even  one 
that  applies  for  Chapter  7  liqui¬ 
dation  —  in  which  the  filer 
gets  to  decide  distribution  of 
its  assets  —  or  for  court- 
supervised  asset  distribution 
under  Chapter  11  bankruptcy, 
said  Saul  Burian,  an  attorney  at 
Kramer,  Levin,  Naftalis  & 
Frankel  in  New  York.  “More  ex- 


Other  big-ticket  IT  invest¬ 
ments,  such  as  enterprise  re¬ 
source  planning  (ERP)  systems, 
often  deliver  “soft”  returns, 
such  as  improved  cost  controls, 
said  Raghavan  Rajaji,  senior 
vice  president  and  CFO  at 
BancTec,  Inc.,  a  Dallas  financial 
services  systems  integrator. 

Next  month,  BancTec  will  fin¬ 


ish  rolling  out  a  $15  million  to 
$20  million  SAP  America,  Inc. 
ERP  system  to  its  4,000  em¬ 
ployees  worldwide.  Rajaji  said 
he  expects  the  system  to  im- 


actly,  claims  can  be  filed  for 
what  it  will  cost  to  procure  the 
services  that  were  contracted  for 
from  a  third  party,”  he  said. 

“The  law  requires  a  bankrupt¬ 
cy  trustee  to  work  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  the  software  and 
provide  them  with  what  they 
need  to  continue  operating,” 
said  Roberta  Colton,  an  attorney 
at  Trenam  Kemker  in  Tampa, 
Fla.,  and  chairwoman  of  the 
Business  Law  Section  of  the 
Florida  Bar  Association. 

Colton  said  users  can  protect 
themselves  if  they  do  their 
homework  early  on.  “Before  you 
make  any  sizable  purchase,  find 
out  as  much  as  you  can  about 
the  company.  Get  a  balance 
sheet  and  a  financial  statement, 
and  look  for  longevity.  You  want 
a  company  that’s  been  around 
for  a  while,”  he  said. 

Disorganized  or  unresponsive 
vendors  should  set  off  warning 
bells  in  users’  heads,  as  well, 
Burian  said. 

“If  something  like  communi¬ 
cation  or  response  request  time 
starts  to  lag,  find  out  why.  That 
could  be  a  red  flag,”  Wohl  said. 
“Surprises  shouldn’t  happen.” 

When  putting  together  large 


prove  communications  among 
business  units  and  provide  the 
company  better  control  over  its 
balance  sheet. 

The  mistake  some  CFOs 
make,  Rajaji  said,  is  pinning  IS 
managers  to  ROI  on  all  types  of 
technology  investments,  includ¬ 
ing  fundamental  infrastructure 
spending. 


“A  technology  infrastructure 
is  required  just  to  be  in  busi¬ 
ness,”  Rajaji  said,  whereas  a  big 
ERP  system  “has  to  be  justified 
on  its  own  merits.”  □ 


contracts,  many  users  ask  the 
vendor  to  place  the  product 
source  code  in  the  hands  of  an 
escrow  agent,  just  in  case  the 
vendor  goes  belly  up.  Some  of 
Visix’s  larger  customers,  includ¬ 
ing  Bellcore,  Inc.,  did  that  and 
can  now  use  the  product  source 
code  to  fix  bugs  and  trouble¬ 
shoot  until  they  have  another 
product  in  place. 

CLASS  ACTION 

Even  in  a  case  such  as  Visix’s, 
where  the  vendor  decides  to 
simply  dissolve,  customers  can 
band  together  and  force  it  into 
involuntary  bankruptcy,  Colton 
said. 

“This  action  brings  all  of  the 
assets  back  into  the  estate  and 
distributes  them  to  the  credi¬ 
tors,”  she  said. 

“Although  a  lot  of  this  sounds 
like  common  sense,  we  often 
talk  to  customers  who  find 
themselves  in  difficult  situa¬ 
tions  for  two  reasons,”  Wohl 
said.  “First,  in  many  cases  they 
bought  only  on  price  instead  of 
weighing  the  other  factors.  And 
second,  they  didn’t  follow  the 
Boy  Scout  motto;  they  weren’t 
prepared.”  □ 


is  equally  critical,  according  to 
Mike  Rusert,  vice  president  of 
operations  at  Canon  Computer 
Systems,  Inc.  in  Costa  Mesa, 
Calif.  Canon  is  a  $1  billion  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  ink-jet  printers  and 
digital  cameras. 

Under  an  agreement  with 
Austin,  Texas-based  systems  in¬ 
tegrator  PSW  Technologies, 
Inc.,  Canon  is  selling  develop¬ 
ment  tools  and  object-based 
software  frameworks  used  in  its 
new  object-oriented  order  man¬ 
agement  system. 

“Any  time  we  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  recoup  our  return  on 
investment,  we  certainly  would” 
take  that  opportunity,  Rusert 
said.  “The  key  is  who  you  sell 
to,”  he  said,  noting  that  Canon 
wouldn’t  market  its  technology 
to  rival  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

COMPETITORS,  CUSTOMERS 

For  companies  whose  competi¬ 
tors  are  also  customers,  having 
a  head  start  with  the  technology 
to  be  sold  is  an  absolute  re¬ 
quirement. 

“We  enter  into  relationships 
where  we  have  a  time  advan¬ 
tage,”  said  Dick  Weaver,  a 
Farmland  executive  who  man¬ 
ages  the  OneSystem  joint  ven¬ 
ture.  Optimally,  that  period  is  18 
to  24  months,  Weaver  said. 
OneSystem,  for  example,  was 
set  up  to  provide  its  R/3-related 
services  to  Farmland  units  ex¬ 
clusively  for  its  first  three  years 
and  then  sell  them  on  the  open 
market. 

Monsanto  also  has  time  on 
its  side,  said  Bob  Barrett,  who 
headed  the  life  sciences  compa¬ 
ny’s  R/3  implementation  before 
becoming  director  of  the  new 
IBM  Monsanto  Solutions  Cen¬ 


ter  earlier  this  year. 

“One  could  argue  that  there’s 
some  competitive  advantage  to 
all  of  those  best  practices,  but 
Monsanto  believes  it  has  a  lead 
and  is  happy  with  its  learning- 
curve  lead.  Monsanto  doesn’t 
feel  its  jewels  are  at  risk,”  he 
said. 

But  even  with  a  lead,  compa¬ 
nies  still  must  be  careful  about 
overestimating  the  revenue  po¬ 
tential  of  joint  ventures.  That  is 
especially  true  for  IT  managers 
who  are  eager  to  change  execu¬ 
tives’  perception  of  IT  as  a  rav¬ 
enous  cost  center  with  an  insa¬ 
tiable  appetite. 

"It's  one  of  those  things 
that  falls  into  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  sleeping  with 
the  enemy." 

-  Laraine  Segil 
Lared  Group 

Going  to  market  “is  not  the 
pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow,”  said  Peter  G.  W.  Keen, 
chairman  of  Keen  Innovations, 
a  consulting  firm  in  Great 
Falls,  Va.,  and  a  Computerworld 
columnist.  It  often  can  do  more 
harm  than  good,  he  said. 

“The  moment  you  sell  into 
the  marketplace,  you  have  to  di¬ 
vert  resources,  and  most  IS 
groups  are  already  overloaded 
and  can’t  meet  all  of  the  de¬ 
mands  on  them,”  Keen  said.  “If 
a  joint  venture  creates  addition¬ 
al  resources,  fine.  If  it  takes 
them  away,  it’s  a  waste  of 
time.”  □ 


Snapshot 


NAUGHTY,  NAUGHTY 


About  41%  of  the  U.S.  workforce  gives  corporate  America  a  failing 
grade  for  business  ethics.  The  top  10  ethical  problems  are: 

Sexual  harassment 
Lying  on  reports/falsifying  records 
Conflicts  of  interest 
Stealing/theft  S 

Lying  to  supervisors 
Discrimination 
Abusing  drugs/alcohol 
Improper  accounting  practices 
Violating  environmental  laws 
Gifts/entertainment  in  violation  of  policy 


Source:  Walker  Information,  Indianapolis 


Visix  takes  away  Galaxy 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  39 


Five  areas  in  which  companies  are  constrained 

by  a  lack  of  enabling  technology: 

. 

Measuring  product  and  customer  profitability 

56.8% 

Reducing  companywide  operating  costs 

52.9% 

Moving  from  record  keeper  to  strategic  advisor 

50.2% 

Positioning  the  company  for  profitable  growth 

43.2% 

Developing  effective  cost  management  methods 

41.5% 

Base:  417  chief  financial  officers 

Source:  The  First  Annual  Survey  of  Technology  Issues  for  Financial  Executives  1998,  Financial  Executives 
Institute,  Morristown,  N.J.,  and  Computer  Sciences  Corp.,  El  Segundo,  Calif. 


See  that  four-leaf  clover?  It’s  yours. 


TIBCO  software  connects  all  your  applications,  databases  and  networks.  You  become 

■ 

a  global,  real-time,  event-driven  enterprise.  (Over  500  of  the  world's  leading 
corporations  are.)  You  know  instantly  the  relevant  events  that  drive  your  business. 
Your  business  processes  are  integrated  for  smarter,  faster  decisions.  You  reduce 
cycle  times.  You  deliver  customer  service  at  the  highest  level.  You  win. 


■TIBCO 

www.tibco.com 


TIBCO.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Electronic  Commerce  ♦  The  World  Wide  Web  ♦  Intranets 


Online  trading  leaders 

Online  trading  market 
share,  October 
to  December  1997 


Charles  Schwab 

30% 

E-Trade 

Communications,  Inc. 

14% 

Waterhouse 

8% 

Datek 

8% 

Fidelity  Investments 

7% 

DLJ  Direct 

5% 

Quick  &  Reilly 

5% 

Ameritrade 

5% 

Discover 

4% 

Others 

14% 

Source:  Piper  Jaffray,  Inc.,  Minneapolis 

Platform  data  gap 

Although  68%  of  more  than 
100  information  systems 
managers  reported  that  they 
believe  that  Internet  comput¬ 
ing  is  critical  to  mapping  out 
overall  technology  strategies, 
45%  said  their  companies 
haven’t  studied  the  cost/ 
benefits  of  Internet  plat¬ 
forms,  according  to  a  survey 
by  Cutter  Consortium  in  Ar¬ 
lington,  Mass. 

The  Business-IT  Alignment 
Survey  found  that  half  of 
the  responding  managers 
have  compared  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  Internet/ 
intranet/extranet  platforms 
with  mainframe  and  client/ 
server  options. 


SOFTWARE  BOOM 


Sales  of  software 
over  the 
Internet 


$350M 


1997 


$1.6B* 


2000 


’Projected 


Source:  Casai  Group.  Dallas 


Encryption  exports  not  easy 


Limits  curb  user  choices  for  global  security 


By  Laura  DiDio 


u.s.  corporations  seeking  a 
waiver  to  export  strong  encryp¬ 
tion  technology  to  divi¬ 
sions  or  business  part¬ 
ners  in  other  countries 
should  be  advised  that 
getting  permission  isn’t 
quick  or  easy. 

But  with  hard  work 
and  a  little  luck,  it  can 
be  done. 

Since  1996,  when 
128-bit  key  encryption 
technology  first  became 
available,  export  restric¬ 
tions  on  it  have  been  as  tough 
as  on  some  weapons  systems. 
U.S.  security  agencies  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  allow  strong  encryption 
products  out  of  the  country, 
where  they  would  be  out  of  U.S. 
control. 


But  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  granted  more  than 
200  export  waivers  during  the 
past  year,  many  to  financial  in- 


The  Commerce  Department  has 
granted  200  to  300  permits  to 
export  128-bit  encryption  since 
mid-1997,  although  it  currently  has 
no  way  to  count  precisely. 


stitutions,  according  to  a  Com¬ 
merce  Department  spokesper¬ 
son,  who  said  the  department 
has  no  mechanism  to  keep  a 
precise  waiver  count. 

In  addition  to  limiting  en¬ 
cryption  vendors’  ability  to  sell 


overseas,  the  restrictions  limit 
the  technology  choices  of  large 
organizations  trying  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  electronically.  But  some 
manage  anyway. 

Take  the  case  of  the  New 
Zealand  Ministry  of 
Health  in  Wellington, 
New  Zealand,  which  ini¬ 
tially  was  stymied  in  its 
plan  to  scrap  its  out¬ 
moded  X.25  network  in 
favor  of  a  TCP/IP-based 
intranet  with  Internet 
access,  secured  with  128- 
bit  key  encryption. 

The  ministry  chose 
a  Sybase,  Inc.  package 
that  included  the  Jaguar 
Component  Transaction  Server 
as  the  basis  of  its  system.  The 
ministry  chose  the  system  be¬ 
cause  it  could  process  the 
70,000  transactions  the  agency 
needed  to  make  every  day. 
Encryption  exports,  page  44 


Saving  money  on 
expense  reports 

►  Skipping  approval  speeds  payback 


By  Carol  Sliwa 


al  derga  would  love  to  get  rid 
of  all  the  paper  involved  with 
travel  and  expense  reporting  — 
even  the  receipts. 

But  Derga,  manager  of  pay¬ 
roll  and  travel  processes  at  Case 
Corp.  in  Racine,  Wis.,  recog¬ 
nizes  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  doesn’t  share  his  view 
that  employees  could  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  keeping  the  receipts. 

Even  though  full  electronic 
reporting  may  not  be  possible, 
Case  is  going  further  than  many 
other  companies  in  automating 
the  process.  To  reimburse  em¬ 
ployees  more  quickly,  the 
manufacturer  of  agricultural 
and  construction  equipment 
uses  an  E-mail  expense-report 
system  and  plans  to  move  to  an 
intranet-based  system  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  need  for  software  up¬ 
grades  on  PCs.  In  either  case, 
the  company  forgoes  the  typical 
approval  processes  unless  there 
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are  unusual 
circumstances. 

Case  uses  an 

automated  expense-report  sys¬ 
tem  for  some  employees  and 
plans  to  move  to  an  intranet- 
based  system  to  make  it  more 
widely  available. 

“Most  of  the  expense  reports 
were  approved  anyway,”  Derga 
said.  “And  it’s  actually  a  move 
to  empower  employees,  rather 
than  having  someone  review 
everything  they  do  before  they 
do  it.” 

Approval  happens  “after  the 
fact,”  Derga  said. 

“All  the  expenses  are  charged 
to  cost  centers,”  he  explained. 
“We  do  a  monthly  printed  re¬ 
port  that  shows  managers  what 
was  charged  to  their  cost  cen¬ 
ters,  by  expense  category  and  by 
whom.  Managers  can  review  it 
at  their  leisure.” 

In  July  1997,  Case  mandated 
use  of  an  E-mail-based  system 
Expense  reports,  page  44 


Case  plans  to  use  Portable 
Software's  new  intranet- 
based  Xpense  Management 
Solution,  which  employees 
can  access  through 
browsers 


RESPONSE  TIME 

Sitara  promises 
faster  Internet 
connections 

By  Sharon  Machlis 

how  would  you  like  to  offer 
visitors  to  your  Web  site  a  free 
piece  of  software  that  could 
make  your  site  perform  three 
times  as  fast  for  them? 

If  you  buy  a  special  server  ap¬ 
plication  to  run  alongside  your 
conventional  World  Wide  Web 
software,  that  is. 

And  if  you  can  persuade  Web 
surfers  to  download  yet  another 
bit  of  software  from  the  Inter¬ 
net,  at  a  time  when  many  sites 
are  shying  away  from  plug-ins. 

Several  beta  users  recently 
committed  to  rolling  out  the 
software,  from  Sitara  Networks, 
Inc.  Sportsnetwork.com  already 
uses  it  on  a  production  site,  and 
several  other  beta  users  report 
they  have  plans  in  the  works. 

“It  performs  as  expected,” 
said  Mickey  Charles,  CEO  and 
president  of  The  Sports  Net¬ 
work  in  Southampton,  Pa.  “We 
have  already  started  getting 
E-mail  from  users  thanking  us 
for  putting  it  up,”  Charles  said, 
although  he  doesn’t  know  how 
many  users  have  downloaded 
the  client  part  of  the  package. 

Sitara’s  SpeedServer  and  the 
SpeedSeeker  client  were  de¬ 
signed  to  overcome  Internet 
congestion  in  several  ways.  The 
initial  data-exchange  “hand¬ 
shake”  includes  a  file  request, 
which  eliminates  the  need  for  a 
second  request.  If  packets  are 
lost  in  a  congested  network, 
Sitara  resends  only  the  lost  data. 
Software,  page  44 


Snapshot 


Multinational  corporate  Web  sites  by  the  numbers: 

Offer  presales  shopping  help  or  information 
Offer  employment  information  online 
Give  postsales  information  or  support 
Post  company  contact  information 
Accept  online  job  applications 

Base:  100  multinational  corporate  Web  s.tes 

Source:  "The  Missing  Link"  study,  by  Shelley  Taylor  and  Associates,  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 
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Encryption  exports  tough 
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said  Yogesh  Anand,  manager  of 
information  systems  at  the 
ministry. 

The  looming  question  was, 
Would  the  agency  be  able  to 
persuade  the  U.S.  government 
to  grant  it  a  waiver  to  use  the 
128-bit  key  encryption?  “We  se¬ 
riously  doubted  it  and  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  purchase  the  technolo¬ 
gy  from  a  European  or  Asian 
security  supplier,”  Anand  said. 

But  that  would  be  doing 
things  the  hard  way.  “Buying 
128-bit  key  encryption  as  an 
add-on  to  the  operating  system 
and  database  isn’t  optimal.  Inte¬ 
gration  isn’t  as  simple  or  easy,” 
he  said. 

Getting  a  waiver  requires  the 


approval  of  various  U.S.  agen¬ 
cies,  including  the  FBI  and  the 
National  Security  Agency,  said 
Tom  Parenty,  Sybase’s  director 
of  data  and  communications 
security. 

Sybase  was  prepared  to  lobby 
heavily  for  the  waiver,  but  the 
ministry  hit  a  lucky  bit  of  tim¬ 
ing.  Shortly  after  it  approached 
Sybase  about  the  project,  Par¬ 
enty  got  the  chance  to  testify  be¬ 
fore  a  congressional  committee 
on  behalf  of  a  bill  to  ease  U.S. 
encryption  export  regulations. 

“I  specifically  brought  up  the 
New  Zealand  Ministry  of 
Health’s  new  network  and  need 
for  128-bit  key  encryption,”  he 
said. 


Feds  go  easier  on  financial  industry 

Since  May  1997,  the  Commerce  Department  has  approved  the  ex¬ 
port  of  strong  public-key  encryption  for  the  financial  industry. 

Commerce  Department  regulations  now  allow  the  export  of 
products  specifically  designed  to  support  financial  transactions. 
Those  include  direct  home  banking  software  of  any  key  length, 
which  banks  offer  to  their  customers  worldwide. 

A  Commerce  Department  spokesperson  said  the  Clinton  ad¬ 
ministration  dropped  the  ban  on  128-bit  key  encryption  exports 
because  banks  and  other  financial  institutions  are  “subject  to  ex¬ 
plicit  legal  requirements  and  have  shown  a  consistent  ability  to 
provide  appropriate  access  to  transaction  information  in  response 
to  authorized  law  enforcement  requests." 

So  far,  more  than  40  members  of  the  Key  Recovery  Alliance,  in¬ 
cluding  IBM,  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  and  Network  Associates,  Inc., 
have  committed  to  developing  such  products.  —  Laura  DiDio 


Lucky  seating  helped,  too.  Bill 
Reinch,  undersecretary  of  com¬ 
merce  for  export  controls,  sat 
next  to  Parenty  at  the  hearing. 
“I  did  some  private  lobbying,” 
Parenty  acknowledged. 

He  also  submitted  a  formal 
application  to  the  Commerce 
Department.  The  waiver  was 
granted  two  months  later. 

But  that  is  the  only  time  a 
Sybase  customer  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  getting  a  waiver. 

WORTH  THE  WAIT 

As  for  the  New  Zealand  Min¬ 
istry  of  Health,  the  waiver  was 
worth  the  wait. 

Its  new  intranet  will  help  the 
agency  save  30%  to  40%  in  re¬ 
curring  costs  by  eliminating  its 
X.25  wide-area  network.  It  also 
will  make  it  easier  to  share  pa¬ 
tient  data  among  many  agen¬ 
cies  and  service  providers, 
Anand  said. 

But  U.S.  corporations  that  are 
denied  the  waiver  will  lose  busi¬ 
ness  because  they  can’t  guaran¬ 
tee  privacy  to  international  cus¬ 
tomers,  according  to  Jerry 
Berman,  director  of  the  Center 
for  Democracy  and  Technology 
in  Washington. 

“The  damage  to  customer 
confidence  and  the  bottom  line 
to  U.S.  businesses  could  be  im¬ 
measurable.  At  this  point,  we 
can’t  even  quantify  it,”  Berman 
said.  □ 


EXPENSE  IT 

A  sampling  of  Web-based  expense  management  products 

Vendor 

Product 

Portable  Software 
Redmond,  Wash. 

Xpense  Management  Solution 

Captura  Software 
Bothell,  Wash. 

Employee  Payables 

Extensity 
Emeryville,  Calif. 


Extensity  Expense  Reports 


Saving  money  on 
expense  reports 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  43 


from  Portable  Software  Corp.  in 
Redmond,  Wash.  With  it,  em¬ 
ployees  report  expenses  in  elec¬ 
tronic  forms  that  are  routed  into 
the  payroll  system.  They  are  re¬ 
quired  to  print  out  a  cover  page 
and  attach  receipts  for  any 
expenses  that  exceed  $25.  Re¬ 
imbursements  are  made  in  the 
employee’s  paycheck,  which  typ¬ 
ically  is  deposited  directly  into 
the  employee’s  bank  account. 

“The  feeling  is  definitely  that 
the  benefit  of  more  rapid  re¬ 
imbursement  and  greater  use  of 
the  electronic  systems  out¬ 
weighs  the  potential  risks,”  said 
Dick  Lunde,  director  of  Case’s 
financial  shared  service  center. 
“It’s  been  very  successful.” 

Employees  now  can  prepare 
reports  in  five  minutes  rather 
than  15  to  30  minutes;  man¬ 
agers  don’t  have  to  take  time  to 


Software  promises  quicker  Internet  access 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  43 

not  the  entire  packet  as  would 
happen  on  a  typical  Hypertext 
Transfer  Protocol  connection. 

The  Sitara  server  also  sends 
out  page  data  in  a  single  con¬ 
nection  —  even  if  data  on  one 
page  is  stored  on  multiple 
servers  —  instead  of  requiring  a 
separate  server  “hit”  for  each 
object  and  file  on  a  page. 

The  server  lists  for  $75,000 
and  is  shipping  now;  beta  users 
have  negotiated  other  pricing. 

“We  have  seen  [speeds]  two  to 
five  times  faster  [in  tests],”  said 
Brian  Sugar,  new-media  director 
at  J.  Crew  Group,  Inc.  in  New 
York.  The  biggest  speed  im¬ 
provement  is  when  someone 
connects  over  a  bad  line,  he 
aid:  for  a  clean  connection,  the 
boost  might  only  be  5%.  J.  Crew 
will  promote  the  Sitara  Speed- 
Seeker  client  as  part  of  its  Web 
site's  daily  golf  game. 


But  not  everyone  who  has 
seen  the  product  is  convinced. 

“It  really  doesn’t  speed  things 
up  that  much,”  said  Glen  Lipka, 
founding  partner  and  technol¬ 
ogy  director  at  Kokopelli  New 
Media  in  New  York,  which 
has  done  work  for  Columbia 
Records  and  Reader’s  Digest 
magazine,  among  others.  Page 
caching  and  other  methods 
already  can  increase  Web  per¬ 
formance  somewhat,  and  “plug¬ 
ins  can  only  help  a  little  bit,” 
Lipka  said. 

And  requiring  consumers  to 
download  additional  software 
and  run  an  installation  program 
is  “a  nonstarter,”  regardless  of 
the  benefit,  said  Vernon 
Keenan,  a  senior  analyst  at 
Zona  Research,  Inc.  in  Red¬ 
wood  City,  Calif. 

Sitara  must  solve  the  distrib¬ 
ution  issue  for  consumers,  al¬ 


though  downloading  client  soft¬ 
ware  would  be  less  of  an  obsta¬ 
cle  in  business-to-business  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce,  according  to 
Ted  Julian,  an  analyst  at  For¬ 
rester  Research,  Inc.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  Eventually,  the 
technology  could  be  incorporat¬ 
ed  into  major  Web  server  and 
browser  software. 

Sitara  executives  said  they 
will  work  on  agreements  to 
bundle  their  client  technology 
with  more  popular  software 
such  as  browsers. 

For  now,  J.  Crew  is  testing 
the  software  for  free  in  return 
for  promoting  the  client  down¬ 
load,  Sugar  said.  “It’s  absolutely 
worth  it,”  he  said.  “It  doesn’t 
hurt  our  site,  and  it  could  very 
well  help  our  site.”  He  said  he 
plans  to  evaluate  costs  vs.  bene¬ 
fits  after  seeing  how  popular  the 
software  is  with  users.  □ 


Sitara  technology 
strategies 

Initial  "handshake":  File 
request  comes  with  initial 
connection  request,  and 
end  of  data  message 
comes  with  final  data 
packet 

Packet  loss:  Only  lost 
packets  are  resent,  not 
entire  packet  sets 

One  connect  per  page:  A 
page  is  sent  as  a  single 
connection  instead  of 
separate  connections  per 
page  element 

Dynamic  connection 
rates:  Flexibility  in  dy¬ 
namically  adjusting  con¬ 
nection  rates  instead  of 
doubling  or  halving  rates 
depending  on  conditions 


check  reports;  and  data  reaches 
the  payroll  system  in  15  minutes 
rather  than  a  week,  Lunde  said. 
Case  handles  about  5,500  ex¬ 
pense  reports  per  month. 

“From  a  business  standpoint, 
it  makes  a  lot  of  sense,  if  you 
can  get  the  proper  level  of  fraud 
detection  and  issue  resolution 
on  the  back  end  in  analysis,” 
said  Daniel  Sholler,  a  senior  re¬ 
search  analyst  at  Meta  Group, 
Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn.  “But 
it’s  not  the  generally  accepted 
[business]  practice.” 

GOING  BY  THE  RULES 

Several  software  packages  let 
users  create  rules  to  flag  any 
violations  in  company  policy. 

At  Case,  managers  can  re¬ 
quire  that  employees  submit 
their  expense  reports  for  ap¬ 
proval,  and  the  expense-report¬ 
ing  software  can  alert  the  man¬ 
agers  when  a  report  is  ready. 
But  managers  generally  do  that 
only  for  an  excessively  large  ex¬ 
pense  report,  a  combination 
business/pleasure  trip  or  an  un¬ 
usual  circumstance. 

“Those  conditions  are  all 
printed  on  the  cover  page,"  Der- 
ga  said.  “It’s  easy  for  [employ¬ 
ees]  to  determine  if  they  need 
approval." 

Case  plans  to  switch  to  Port¬ 
able’s  new  intranet-based  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  coming  year.  That 
will  eliminate  the  need  to  install 
software  at  each  PC  and  distrib¬ 
ute  hard-copy  reports  to  man¬ 
agers.  Those  managers  will  be 
able  to  access  the  information 
more  quickly  via  their  World 
Wide  Web  browsers. 

“The  cost  savings  [from  not 
requiring  approvals]  are  nice,” 
Derga  said.  “But  the  motivator 
was  to  free  up  employee  time. 
We  wanted  employees  to  spend 
less  time  doing  expense  reports. 
Even  if  they  do  them  on  week¬ 
ends,  it’s  taking  away  from  time 
they  might  be  spending  focus¬ 
ing  on  business  needs.”  □ 
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INTEL  CORP.  has  announced  Intel  Web 
Design  Effects  and  Intel  Indeo  Media 
Kit,  World  Wide  Web  development  soft¬ 
ware  for  creating  animated  effects  with 
audio  and  video. 

According  to  the  Santa  Clara,  Calif., 
company,  Web  Design  Effects  is  a  tool 
set  that  uses  graphic  engineering  tech¬ 
niques  to  create  nonrepeating  animated 
Web  effects  such  as  fire,  rain  or  smoke. 
Indeo  Media  Kit  helps  users  produce 
and  deliver  video  clips  via  the  Internet. 
Viewers  can  preview  and  choose  at 
which  quality  to  save  the  video  and  can 
continue  browsing  while  the  video  com¬ 
pletes  its  download  in  the  background. 

Web  Design  Effects  and  Indeo  Media 
Kit  cost  $149  each. 

Intel 

(408)  765-8080 
www.intel.com 

MOAI  TECHNOLOGIES,  INC.  has  announced 
LiveExchange  2.0,  World  Wide  Web- 
based  auction  software  for  businesses 
that  want  to  sell  off  excess  assets  and 
aging  inventories. 

According  to  the  San  Francisco  com¬ 
pany,  the  full  Java  application  enables 
companies  to  create  “virtual  private  mar¬ 
ketplaces”  for  preferred  buyers  via  an  ex¬ 
tranet.  It  provides  real-time  publish  and 
subscribe  data  updates,  including  bid 
changes,  price  updates  and  audit  trail 
creation.  Users  brand  their  auctions  with 
customizable  templates.  It  is  available 
as  a  Java  server  application  with  Java  or 
Hypertext  Markup  Language  clients. 

Pricing  begins  at  $100,000. 

Moai  Technologies 
(415)  490-5550 
www.moai.com 

TIMEVISION,  INC.  has  announced  Org  Pub¬ 
lisher  for  Intranets  for  generating  orga¬ 
nization  charts  from  employee  data  and 
publishing  them  on  company  intranets. 

According  to  the  Irving,  Texas,  com¬ 
pany,  the  Windows  software  was  de¬ 
signed  to  help  users  turn  data  in  payroll 
systems  or  human  resources  employee 
databases  into  charts  that  can  be  ac¬ 
cessed  by  intranet  users  to  locate  people, 
job  titles  and  telephone  numbers.  The 
organization  charts  can  include  “hot 
spots”  that  launch  users  into  other 
World  Wide  Web  pages  in  the  company. 

Org  Publisher  for  Intranets  costs 
$375  per  desktop.  Site  licenses  range 
from  $5,000  for  a  500-employee  site  to 
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$45,000  for  a  20,000-employee  site. 

TimeVision 

(888)  674-2427 

www.timevision.com 

LUCKMAN  INTERACTIVE,  INC.  has  an¬ 
nounced  Web  Studio  2.0,  a  software  tool¬ 
box  for  creating  World  Wide  Web  sites. 


According  to  the  Los  Angeles  com¬ 
pany,  the  software  comprises  tools  for 
developing  sites  that  incorporate  Java, 
database,  Virtual  Reality  Modeling  Lan¬ 
guage  and  report-generation  technolo¬ 
gies.  It  comes  with  the  company’s  Hy¬ 
pertext  Markup  Language  editor,  called 
WebEdit  Pro  3.0,  which  provides  users 


with  syntax  checking  and  a  WYSIWYG 
preview  window.  A  multimedia  kit  for 
creating  three-dimensional  graphics  and 
sound  effects  also  is  included. 

Web  Studio  2.0  costs  $149.95. 
Luckman  Interactive 
(213)  614-0966 
www.luckman.com 
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LANs  *  WANs  *  Network  Management 


Antivirus  intelligence 

TEGAM  International  LLC  has 
released  a  virus  package  that 
protects  PCs  without  requir¬ 
ing  updated  software  patch¬ 
es.  The  In-Defense  package 
uses  artificial  intelligence  and 
logic  algorithms  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  viral  and  non- 
viral  activity.  Its  checking  sys¬ 
tem  scans  4,000  files  per 
minute  and  searches  for  such 
viral  activity  as  replications. 
In-Defense  costs  $109. 

NT  5.0  beta  is  here 

Microsoft  Corp.  has  released 
the  latest  beta  release  of  Win¬ 
dows  NT  5.0.  It  includes  the 
IntelliMirror  replication  func¬ 
tion,  which  lets  administra¬ 
tors  install  the  operating  sys¬ 
tem  from  a  central  Windows 
NT  5.0  server;  schedule  re¬ 
mote  boot-ups;  and  replicate 
NT  5.0  networks  at  multiple 
remote  sites.  No  release  date 
is  set.  Microsoft  officials  said 
the  product  will  ship  by  year’s 
end. 

Outlnok  peeks  out _ 

Microsoft  last  week  made 
available  at  its  World  Wide 
Web  site  the  shipping  version 
of  its  Outlook  98  E-mail  and 
groupware  client.  The  prod¬ 
uct  has  improved  Internet 
hooks  and  is  faster  than  pre¬ 
vious  versions,  the  company 
said.  Users  can  download  the 
software  for  free  until  June  30 
from  www.microsofi.com. 

Secure  consolidation 

Security  Dynamics,  Inc.  in  Bil¬ 
lerica,  Mass.,  has  acquired 
New  York-based  Intrusion 
Detection,  Inc.,  a  maker  of  se¬ 
curity  analysis  tools  for  Win¬ 
dows  NT  and  Novell,  lnc.’s 
NetWare.  The  deal  was  val¬ 
ued  at  $32.5  million. 


Worldwide  virtual  private 
network  market* 


*  Includes  products,  systems 
integration  and  services 
**  Projected 

Source:  Infonetics  Research,  Inc.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


Pediatric  Physicians  Alliance's  Mike  Gentry:  "We  needed  a 
flexible,  easy-to-use,  low-cost  way  to  get  billing  data  from 
Point  A  to  Point  B,  and  a  VPN  was  the  clear-cut  winner” 


Virtual  net  helps 
build  real  business 


By  Bob  Wallace 


while  most  companies  are  im¬ 
plementing  virtual  private  net¬ 
works  to  save  money  on  wide- 
area  networks,  Pediatric  Physi¬ 
cians  Alliance  (PPA)  is  using 
one  to  put  itself  into  business. 

PPA  is  buying  the  assets  and 
staff  of  geographically  dis¬ 
persed,  independent  physician 
practices,  then  selling  advice 
to  doctors  on 
how  to  more 
efficiently  run 
their  operations.  The  virtual  pri¬ 
vate  network  (VPN)  provides  an 
easy-to-build,  easy-to-use  con¬ 
nection  from  the  practices  to 
the  company’s  data  warehouse 
and  E-mail  system. 

“A  VPN  is  perfect  for  a  start¬ 
up  company,  and  since  it  uses 
the  Internet,  it  keeps  WAN 
costs  down,”  said  Mike  Gentry, 
director  of  information  systems 


at  Norcross,  Ga.-based  PPA. 
“We  needed  a  flexible,  easy-to- 
use,  low-cost  way  to  get  billing 
data  from  Point  A  to  Point  B, 
and  a  VPN  was  the  clear-cut 
winner  over  800-number 
arrangements  and  private 
lines.” 

A  VPN  is  a  set  of  secure  links 
that  carry  encrypted  traffic  over 
the  Internet  or  across  a  single 
Internet  service  provider’s  back¬ 
bone  network. 
VPNs  have 
been  catching 
on  initially  as  low-cost  alterna¬ 
tives  to  private  data  networks. 

The  15-person  company, 
which  owns  10  physician  prac¬ 
tices  and  is  in  the  market  for 
more,  gives  newly  acquired 
practices  a  set  of  VPN  client 
software  for  a  PC,  a  modem 
and  a  telephone  line.  PPA  pays 
about  $19.95  Per  month  to  a 
Virtual  net,  page  50 


VIRTUAL 

PRIVATE  NETWORKS 


R/3  demands  management 


►  Successful  rollout 
requires  attention  to 
systems  tools,  too 

By  Patrick  Dryden 


MANAGE  FIRST,  DEPLOY  LATER. 

IS  managers  say  the  right 
mix  of  management  tools  and 
procedures  can  pave  the  way  for 
the  rollout  of  large-scale  pack¬ 
aged  applications  throughout  an 
organization. 


By  Matt  Hamblen 


in  the  past  two  weeks,  a  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  start-up 
launched  business-quality  Digi¬ 
tal  Subscriber  Line  (DSL)  access 
to  the  Internet,  while  another 
carrier  announced  expansion 
plans  to  five  major  U.S.  cities. 

Analysts  estimate  that  there 
are  only  about  7,000  high¬ 
speed  DSLs  nationwide,  but 


Whatever  strategy  they 
choose,  consultants  say,  infor¬ 
mation  systems  groups  must 
prepare  early  to  manage  the 
complex  mix  of  clients,  servers 
and  networks. 

For  the  increasing  number  of 
organizations  that  are  moving 
key  business  functions  to  soft¬ 
ware  from  vendors  such  as  The 
Baan  Co.,  PeopleSoft,  Inc.  and 
SAP  AG,  an  application  rollout 
“brings  to  a  head  the  fact  that 
Management  tools,  page  50 


they  believe  that  number  will 
mushroom  to  tens  of  thousands 
by  next  year  based  on  the 
amount  of  money  being  invest¬ 
ed  in  small,  competitive  local 
exchange  carriers  providing 
DSL. 

DSL  uses  ordinary  copper 
telephone  lines  and  provides 
speeds  that  can  be  10  times 
faster  than  Integrated  Services 

High-speed  lines,  page  51 


Multiuser  Win  NT 
gets  flexible  with 
Citrix  bundled 

By  David  Strom 


IF  YOU  NEED  TO  RUN  Windows 
applications  on  either  non- 
Windows  machines  or  ma¬ 
chines  that  are  too  slow  to  run 
Windows  comfortably,  consider 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows  Ter¬ 
minal  Server  (WTS),  formerly 
known  as  Hydra. 

Although  still  in  beta  release, 
the  server  is  worth  a  look  — 
particularly  in  tandem  with  Cit¬ 
rix  Systems,  Inc.’s  Picasso,  a 
separate  series  of  software  that 
sits  on  top  of  and  augments 
WTS. 

WTS  was  designed  to  let  a 
user  install  desktop  applications 
on  a  server,  not  on  the  desktop. 
That  makes  the  applications 
easier  to  manage  because  if  any 
changes  need  to  be  made,  the 
user  can  simply  update  the 
server.  But  WTS  is  aimed  at  a 
Windows  environment  and  sup- 
Multiuser  NT,  page  50 


PRODUCT  REVIEW 

►  Windows 
Terminal  Server 
Beta  2 

MICROSOFT  CORP. 

Redmond,  Wash. 
(425)  882-8080 
www. microsoft.com/ 
ntservcr/guide/hydra.asp 

Pro:  Helps  manage  appli¬ 
cations  on  the  server 

Con:  Client  connection 
manager  lacks  functions 


►  Picasso  Beta  2 

CITRIX  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
(954)  267-3000 
www.citrix.com/products/ 
picasso.  asp 

Pro:  Performance  gains 
for  non- Windows  clients 
Con:  Firmware  upgrade 
may  be  needed 


High-speed  'net  lines  start  to  appear 
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you  need  a  management  strate¬ 
gy,”  said  Steven  Foote,  research 
strategy  vice  president  at  Hur- 
witz  Group,  Inc.  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass. 

“About  three  months  into 
production,  you’ll  hit  serious 
problems  if  you  haven’t  shored 
up  the  infrastructure  and  put  a 
systems  management  plan  in 
place,”  warned  Tim  Harmon,  a 
senior  program  director  at  Meta 
Group,  Inc.  in  Westport,  Conn. 

For  example,  Harmon  said 
support  calls  escalate  when 
companies  implement  packaged 
applications.  Systems  and  data¬ 
bases  demand  more  attention. 
As  a  result,  IS  costs  leap  when 
the  staff  makes  up  for  a  lack  of 
planning,  he  said. 

But  users  are  wising  up, 
Foote  said.  Led  by  “the  main¬ 
frame  guys  who  recognize  the 
need  for  centralized,  automated 
management,”  IS  groups  now 
more  often  plan  ahead,  he  said. 

The  IS  group  at  Ocean  Spray 
Cranberries,  Inc.  shopped  for 


best-of-breed  management  tools 
when  key  applications  began 
moving  to  distributed  systems. 

“Our  management  suite  was 
falling  apart,  but  we  couldn’t 
afford  integrated,  top-end  tools,” 
said  Tom  Modestino,  director  of 
information  technology  at 
Ocean  Spray  in  Lakeville,  Mass. 
“Now  we  can  pig¬ 
gyback  on  the 
[SAP]  R/3  conver¬ 
sion  project  to  get 
more  management 
tools.”  New  tools 
are  helping  Ocean 
Spray  prepare  for 
R/3  installation, 
which  begins  in 
April  and  should 
last  until  fall.  The 
software  distribu¬ 
tion  and  remote 
configuration  capa¬ 
bilities  of  TME  io 
from  Tivoli  Systems,  Inc.  have 
eased  the  upgrade  of  2,000 
PCs,  Modestino  said. 

“We  have  been  able  to  main¬ 


tain  our  existing  staff  even 
though  we’ve  quadrupled  the 
complexity  of  our  network  and 
clients,”  said  Gil  Stringer, 
Ocean  Spray’s  manager  of  com¬ 
puter  services. 

"Taking  on  R/3  wasn’t  a  big 
thing,”  said  Robert  Montero,  a 
senior  systems  analyst  at 
Chevron  Informa¬ 
tion  Technology 
Co.  in  San  Ramon, 
Calif. 

The  oil  compa¬ 
ny’s  systems  arm 
already  had  built 
a  network  and  sys¬ 
tems  management 
framework  on 
Hewlett-Packard 
Co.’s  OpenView 
IT/Operations.  It 
supported  other 
client/server  appli¬ 
cations  and  inte¬ 
grated  management  functions 
for  mainframes,  servers,  LANs 
and  the  global  network. 

With  help  from  HP  and  SAP 


programmers,  Chevron’s  au¬ 
tomation  specialists  added  in¬ 
strumentation  to  the  R/3  moni¬ 
tor  and  linked  it  to  OpenView, 
Montero  said.  The  six-month 
implementation  went  smoothly, 
and  application  management  — 
such  as  adding  a  thousand 
users  recently  in  Europe  —  has 
been  relatively  painless,  he  said. 

“We  had  the  benefit  of  plan¬ 
ning  early  and  leveraging  exist¬ 
ing  tools,”  Montero  said.  “Prob¬ 
lems  happen  when  somebody 
just  tosses  a  big  application  over 
the  fence.” 

An  existing  partnership  deter¬ 
mined  the  management  strate¬ 
gy  at  Allegiance  Healthcare 
Corp.  in  McGaw  Park,  Ill. 

“Every  vendor  was  selling  fu¬ 
tures,  so  I  bet  on  those  who  had 
a  history  of  coming  through  for 
me,”  said  Kathy  White,  chief  in¬ 
formation  officer. 

She  said  her  goal  is  to  be  de¬ 
pendent  on  as  few  vendors  as 
possible  to  eliminate  finger¬ 
pointing.  Computer  Associates 
International,  Inc.  supplied 
much  of  the  mainframe  soft¬ 
ware,  so  Allegiance  began  test¬ 
ing  its  Unicenter  TNG  for  man¬ 
aging  all  enterprise  aspects.  □ 


Ocean  Spray's  Tom 
Modestino:  "We  can 
piggyback  on  the  R/3 
project  to  get  more 
management  tools" 


►  review:  Windows  Terminal  Server  Beta  2,  Picasso  software 

Multiuser  NT  gets  flexible  with  Citrix  bundled 
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ports  only  IP  and  Windows 
clients.  The  bundled  Citrix  soft¬ 
ware  adds  support  for  non- 
Windows  platforms  such  as 
LJnix,  Java-based  clients  and  the 
Macintosh.  The  Citrix  software 
requires  the  second  beta  version 
of  WTS  to  operate. 

I  tested  WTS  on  an  Intel 
Corp.  Pentium  machine  run¬ 
ning  Windows  NT  Server  with 
64M  bytes  of  RAM.  Lots  of 
RAM  is  required  to  use  these 
products.  They  slice  the  avail¬ 
able  memory  on  the  server  and 
use  that  memory  to  run  client- 
based  applications.  The  more 
server  RAM  available,  the  more 
clients  will  be  supported  and 
the  faster  things  will  run. 

Citrix  and  Microsoft  recom¬ 
mend  8M  bytes  of  RAM  per 
user.  I  recommend  starting  with 
at  least  128M  bytes  of  RAM. 

On  the  client  side,  I  added 
Tektronix,  Inc.’s  Thin  200  Win¬ 
dows  terminal  hardware,  which 
is  a  diskless  network  computer 
that  works  with  the  Citrix  and 
WTS  products  but  requires  its 
own  server  software. 

Installing  WTS  is  a  lot  like  in¬ 
stalling  Windows  NT.  Once  the 
server  is  installed,  you  must  go 


to  your  Windows  desktops  and 
install  the  client  piece.  Mi¬ 
crosoft  recommends  that  you 
install  WTS  on  a  stand-alone 
server  rather  than  on  a  primary 
or  backup  domain  controller. 
Then  add  in  the  Citrix 
server  software  and 
the  Tektronix  server 
software.  The  Citrix 
installation  is  fairly 
painless  and  well- 
documented  in  the  be¬ 
ta  reviewer’s  guide. 

When  using  a  disk¬ 
less  client  machine,  be 
sure  the  diskless  ma¬ 
chine  can  boot  from 
whichever  server  is  chosen  — 
in  my  case,  the  Citrix  server. 

BAIT  AND  SWITCH 

Next,  install  the  server-based  ap¬ 
plications  that  will  be  used  by 
each  user.  This  is  tricky;  you  are 
trying  to  fool  the  applications 
into  thinking  they  are  running 
on  the  server  when  they  are  ac¬ 
tually  being  displayed  and  con¬ 
trolled  from  the  clients. 

For  example,  Microsoft  Office 
normally  uses  personal  directo¬ 
ries  on  the  desktop,  which  need 
to  be  set  up  as  server-based  di¬ 


rectories  under  WTS. 

Finally,  install  the  client  soft¬ 
ware  appropriate  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  server:  WTS  has  Windows- 
oriented  clients,  while  Citrix  has 
a  variety  of  client  products.  So 
much  for  a  complete¬ 
ly  thin  client.  You  still 
need  this  software, 
otherwise  you  can’t 
connect  to  anyone’s 
server. 

I  tried  Web 
browsers,  Office  and 
a  variety  of  simple  ap¬ 
plications.  Most  of 
the  applications  I  test¬ 
ed  worked  reasonably 
well.  The  screens  responded 
well  to  mouse  movements  and 
keystrokes.  Earlier  versions  of 
Citrix  products  were  far  less  re¬ 
sponsive.  I  did  get  the  odd 
error  every  now  and  then,  and  I 
wasn’t  sure  what  caused  it. 

For  older  machines,  there  is  a 
real  payoff:  Netscape  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.’s  Communicator 
ran  about  20%  faster  over  the 
Citrix  client  than  natively  on  a 
200-MHz  Macintosh. 

With  both  the  Citrix  and 
WTS  servers,  managers  can 
choose  to  have  users  log  in  to 


the  overall  Windows  desktop  on 
the  server  or  bring  up  a  particu¬ 
lar  application  automatically. 
Use  the  former  if  you  want  your 
users  to  have  access  to  many 
applications;  the  latter  is  good 
for  restricting  them  to  one  or 
two  specific  applications. 

To  restrict  users  under  WTS, 
you  need  to  set  up  Microsoft's 
Client  Connection  Manager  on 
each  desktop.  The  product  lacks 
most  of  the  functions  available 
on  the  Citrix  application  launch¬ 
er.  For  example,  you  need  to 
know  the  exact  path  to  your  ap¬ 
plication  and  enter  it  correctly 
in  the  client  manager  on  every 
desktop.  That  can  get  tedious. 

With  the  Citrix  client  soft¬ 
ware,  you  set  up  your  applica¬ 
tions  on  the  server  and  just  re¬ 
fer  to  them  by  name  when  you 
set  up  the  desktop. 

The  products  require  lots  of 
work  if  you  are  just  trying  to 
keep  your  applications  on 
servers.  If  you  need  cross-plat¬ 
form  operations,  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  Citrix  product.  □ 


Strom  is  a  reviewer  in  Port 
Washington,  N.  Y.  He  can  he 
reached  at  david@strom.com. 


Citrix  and 
Microsoft  rec¬ 
ommend  8M 
bytes  of  RAM 
per  user.  I  rec¬ 
ommend  start¬ 
ing  with  at 
least  128M 
bytes  of  RAM. 


Virtual  net 
links  alliance 
of  physicians 
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local  Internet  service  provider 
for  unlimited  Internet  usage  for 
each  site. 

“The  VPN  gives  us  a  compet¬ 
itive  advantage  because  it  lets  us 
integrate  practices  very  quickly,” 
said  Jeff  Pruitt,  PPA’s  corporate 
controller.  “One  of  the  biggest 
downfalls  of  competitors  is.  that 
they  can’t  get  [practice]  informa¬ 
tion  assimilated  quickly.  The 
VPN  lets  us  get  key  data  from 
geographically  dispersed  loca¬ 
tions  to  our  location  in  a  timely 
manner.” 

PPA  wants  to  make  each 
practice  as  efficient  as  possible, 
said  Maureen  Andrews,  practice 
manager  at  Pediatrics  Special¬ 
ists,  which  has  sites  in  Crystal 
Lake  and  Great  Barrington,  both 
in  Illinois. 

“PPA  will  download  clinical 
information  and  look  at  how  we 
get  reimbursed  to  see  if  it’s  in 
line  with  the  national  average 
and  parameters  they’ve  set  for 
alliance  members.  If  it  isn’t, 
they’ll  recommend  changes  that 
will  make  us  more  efficient," 
Andrews  said.  She  said  she  also 
can  use  E-mail  to  access  central 
corporate  assets,  such  as  IS  and 
human  resources  experts,  to 
help  with  projects  rather  than 
paying  for  outside  consultants. 

Gentry  estimated  that  using 
leased  lines  to  connect  new  of¬ 
fices  would  cost  $4,820  per  site 
per  year,  while  annual  VPN 
costs  are  less  than  $1,000  per 
location. 

And  that  savings  will  make 
the  company  more  competitive 
in  the  rough-and-tumble  of  the 
medical  business,  where  real 
operational  savings  come  from 
the  efficient  use  of  information, 
said  Gene  Sirotin,  an  analyst  at 
health  care  consultancy  William 
Greene  Co.  in  Katonah,  N.Y. 

“Providers  that  realize  these 
efficiencies  first  will  benefit  by 
being  able  to  negotiate  better 
contracts  because  their  costs  are 
lower,”  he  said. 

The  VPN  is  also  valuable  to 
PPA  corporate  employees.  The 
company’s  sales  representatives 
access  the  VPN  from  their  lap¬ 
tops,  Gentry  said. 

Gentry  said  he  expects  a  site’s 
data  traffic  to  require  more  ca¬ 
pacity  than  its  dial-up  VPN  link 
can  support  six  to  12  months  af¬ 
ter  a  site  has  been  acquired.  It 
will  then  be  moved  to  a  frame- 
relay  network,  he  said.  D 
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Digital  Network  (ISDN)  access  —  and  at 
lower  cost. 

“I  could  hook  up  all  my  five  Bay  area 
offices  with  DSL  for  what  it  costs  to  put 
Ti  service  in  one  office,”  said  Keith  Wal- 
dor,  chief  information  officer  at  Employ¬ 
ers’  Medical  Network,  Inc.  in  Santa 
Clara,  Calif. 

“For  a  really  large  corporation,  DSL 
isn’t  as  attractive.  But  for  midsize  com¬ 
panies  that  are  growing,  it  lets  us  com¬ 
pete  on  a  higher  level  without  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  having  to  buy  a  router  and  have 
somebody  on  staff  work  on  that  equip¬ 
ment,”  Waldor  said. 

HIGH  QUALITY,  LOWER  COST 

A  monthlong  test  of  DSL  service  from 
NorthPoint  Communications,  Inc.  in  San 
Francisco  has  been  so  successful  for  the 
company,  Employers’  Medical  is  consid¬ 
ering  linking  five  offices  in  the  Bay  area. 

With  Symmetric  DSL,  it  will  get 
speeds  up  to  1.04M  bit/sec.  at  $199  a 
month  per  connection. 

That  would  be  much  less  expensive 
than  installing  Ti  service  of  1.54M 
bit/sec.  at  all  five  sites  for  $1,000  each, 
Waldor  said. 

DSL  service  has  been  high  quality,  and 
at  less  than  $200  per  month,  it  costs 
much  less  than  ISDN  service.  The  latter 
can  cost  up  to  $500  per  month  for  only 
128K  bit/sec.  speeds,  Waldor  said. 

Prem  Uppaluru,  CEO  at  Vois  Corp.  in 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  has  tested  NorthPoint’s 


PAYING  FOR  SPEED 


NorthPoint  Communications' 
monthly  DSL  prices 

160K  bit/sec’  $99 

416K  bit/sec.  $135 

784K  bit/sec.  $165 

1.04M  bit/sec.  $199 


Source:  NorthPoint  Communications,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

DSL  service  for  nearly  two  months  and 
plans  to  sign  up  for  the  service  as  a  re¬ 
placement  to  ISDN  and  frame  relay. 

One  connection  will  save  the  company 
$700  per  month,  he  said. 

Waldor  also  saves  money  by  not  hav¬ 
ing  to  provide  an  additional  server  at  the 
site  of  his  Internet  service  provider. 

He  said  he  can  now  keep  the  server  on 
company  premises,  where  it  is  secure 
and  where  he  can  add  back-end  software 
when  needed. 

Employers’  Medical  uses  the  Internet 
to  notify  companies  in  15  states  of  work¬ 
ers’  compensation  claims,  so  the  compa¬ 
nies  can  find  claim  records  on  Employ¬ 
ers’  Medical’s  server. 

By  using  the  Internet,  the  company  re¬ 
duces  the  time  it  takes  to  transfer 
records  from  three  weeks  by  mail  to  a 
day,  Waldor  said. 

NorthPoint  sells  the  service  through 
Internet  service  providers. 


Waldor  and  Uppaluru  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  the  NorthPoint  Symmetric  DSL 
test  service  through  Concentric  Network 
Corp.  in  Cupertino,  Calif.,  a  national  In¬ 
ternet  provider  that  plans  to  make  DSL 
available  in  the  Boston  area  this  sum¬ 


mer.  Another  DSL  provider,  Covad  Com¬ 
munications  Co.  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif., 
will  sell  its  service  both  directly  and 
through  Internet  providers. 

Covad  recently  announced  plans  to  ex¬ 
pand  into  Boston,  Los  Angeles,  New 


York,  Seattle  and  Washington  —  markets 
that  comprise  about  20%  of  the  U.S. 
population.  “I  think  there’s  a  tremen¬ 
dous  interest  by  companies  in  DSL,” 
said  Hilory  Mine,  an  analyst  at  Probe  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  in  Cedar  Knolls,  N.J.D 


Congratulations  to  the  Finalists: 


COMMUNICATIONS 


ARCADIA  S.R.L.  •  Santa  Fe.  Argentina 
LTBS  -  LT  Broadcast  System 

DlgitalXpress  •  Redmond.  WA 
DigitaIXpress  Broadcast  and  Receive  Studio 

Southern  New  England  Telecommunications 
Corporation  •  New  Haven,  CT 
RAPS  (Repair  Answer  Point  System) 


ENERGY/UTIUTIES 


Chevron  USA.  Production  Company  •  Houston.  TX 
VISA  -  Your  Passport  to  Data 

Transneft  •  Moscow,  Russia 

Russian  Oil  Pipeline  Supervisory  Dispatch  and  Control 

System 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  •  Chattanooga,  TN 
Fossil  Unit  Monitoring  and  Evaluation  System 

FINANCIAL/INSURANCE  SERVICES 

Insure  One  •  Bedford  Park,  IL 

L.E.A.D.S.  (Lead  Electronic  Automated  Distribution 

System) 

MetUfe  •  Clarks  Summit,  PA 
MetLife  Corporate  Billing  System  (CBS) 

Prudential  Investments  •  Newark.  NJ 
Prudential  Investments  Common  Front  End  (CFE) 


GOVERNMENT/JUSTICE  and  PUBLIC 
SAFETY/EDUCATION 

Farm  Services  Agency,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  •  Kansas  City,  MO 
Electronic  Bid  Entry  System  (EBES) 

National  Reference  Library  •  Singapore 

MIDAS 

U.S.  Navy,  Commander,  Airborne  Early 
Warning  Wing,  Pacific  Fleet  •  San  Diego,  CA 
JTIDS  Moving  Map  Tactical  Information 
Display  System  (JMMTIDS) 

HEALTHCARE 

New  York  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
Medical  Center  (630/151)  •  New  York,  NY 
VA  Pedorthic  CAD/CAM  System 

Quantitative  Medical  Systems  •  Emeryville,  CA 

Focus  2000™ 

Trinity  Hospital  Emergency  Physician  Group 

•  Mount  Prospect  IL 
"ED-WEB-WRITE" 

MANUFACTURING/ENGINEERING 

Hunter  Engineering  Company  •  Bridgeton,  MO 
PicEdit 

Packard  Bell  NEC,  Inc.  •  Sacramento.  CA 
Manufacturing  Control  System  (MCS) 

TERMO  •  Skofja  Loka,  Slovenia 
Mineral  Wool  Production  Supervisory 
Computer  Vision  System 


RETAIL  SERVICES/DISTRIBUTION 

Acenet,  Inc.  •  Alpharetta,  GA 
AceNet 

ICET  Arte  Murano,  C.A.  •  Caracas.  D.F.,  Venezuela 
ARENA 

Someday  Isle,  Inc.  •  Brattleboro,  VT 
Somedaylsle.Com  Internet  Toy  Store  Manager 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  

BankBoston  Corporation  •  Boston,  MA 
Electronic  Customer  File 

Electronic  Data  Systems  •  Plano.  TX 
TechLore 

RR  Systems,  Inc.  •  Brookfield,  W! 

Corporate  Project,  Time  and  Billing  Management  System 

CUSTOMER  MANAGEMENT/CUSTOMER 
SERVICE/ SALES  FORCE  AUTOMATION 


Experimental  Aircraft  Association  •  Oshkosh,  Wl 
Event  Management  and  Support  System 

First  Chicago/Mercantile  Services,  LLC  •  Chicago,  IL 
EFfPS  Customer  Service 

Hughes  Supply  Inc.  •  Odando,  FL 
QuotelT! 


Visit  the  cotfiest  Wei)  site  to  leant 
more  about  this  year  's  flrtaitsis. 


Only  at 


For  more  contest  information: 

e-mail  wwo@jcai.com  or  call  1-800-829-4143. 
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IT'S  PAINFULLY  SLOW, 
LEAVES  A  SLIPPERY  TRAIL, 
AND  HIDES  UNDER  A 
TOUGH  SHELL. 

MEET  THE  MOST 
COMMON  SPECIES  OF 
DUSINESS  SOFTWARE 

COMPANY. 


(Dillius  Dallius  Implementus) 


At  first  glance,  all  software  companies  look 
equally  nimble.  Then  the  implementation 
drags  on.  Or  their  technology  trails.  And  you 
realize  what  kind  of  species  you’re  really 
dealing  with.  At  Lawson  Software, 
keeping  our  customers  on  the  leading  edge 
of  technology  is  one  of  our  biggest  strengths. 
Our  innovative  business  management  systems  are 
the  first  to  utilize  web  technology,  enabling 
our  customers  to  share  information  more 
freely  and  cost  effectively.  And  Lawson  is 
the  first  to  offer  Self-Evident  Applications,™ 
a  new  generation  of  enterprise  software  that 
practically  eliminates  training  costs.  At  the 


same  time,  we ’re  known  for  having  one 
of  the  shortest  client/ server  implemen¬ 
tations  in  the  software  industry.  How 
are  we  able  to  do  it?  By  designing 
our  financials,  human  resources, 
1  ?  procurement  and  supply  chain  process 

*  ,f//  .  .  ;‘l  I 

suites  to  be  open  to  all  major  technologies,  we’re 
able  to  make  complex  installations  faster 
and  easier.  And  we  can  offer  our  customers  the 
flexibility  to  move  to  the  next  database, 
user  interface,  network  or  hardware  platform 
that  comes  along.  For  a  whole  new  species 
of  software  company,  visit  Lawson  Software  at 
www.lawson.com/guide  or  call  1-800-477-1357. 


(www.computerworld.com)  April  6,  1998  C  om  p  u  t  e  r  worl  d 


1997  worldwide  database  market 
share  by  revenue 


Total  revenue:  $6.6B* 

*  Includes  mainframe  and 

client/server  databases 

Mining  0racle8  _ 

Grade  Corp.  last  month  said 
it  is  working  with  seven  data 
mining  vendors  to  tie  their 
software  to  an  Orade8  data¬ 
base  upgrade  that  is  due  late 
this  year.  Orade8.i  also  will 
have  expanded  support  for 
data  mining.  Vendors  that 
signed  marketing  and  devel¬ 
opment  deals  indude  Angoss 
International  Ltd.,  Data  Mind 
Corp.,  Data-sage,  Inc.,  Infor¬ 
mation  Discovery,  Inc.,  SPSS, 
Inc.,  SRA  International,  Inc. 
and  Thinking  Machines  Corp. 

NCR  brews  server 

NCR  Corp.  has  announced  an 
Enterprise  javaBeans  Server 
for  its  Top  End  management 
middleware  aimed  at  easing 
access  to  and  management  of 
World  Wide  Web-enabled 
data  warehouses.  Scheduled 
for  delivery  in  the  third  quar¬ 
ter,  the  server  will  let  cus¬ 
tomers  integrate  different 
databases  via  the  Web  and 
directly  access  online  analyti¬ 
cal  processing  functions  with¬ 
in  a  data  warehouse. 

Quarterdeck's  loss _ 

Citing  price  pressures,  Quar¬ 
terdeck  Corp.  expects  an  op¬ 
erating  loss  of  several  million 
dollars  for  its  quarter  ended 
last  week.  The  PC  utility  mak¬ 
er  said  revenue  will  be  as 
much  as  25%  less  than  the 
$20.6  million  it  reported  in 
the  previous  quarter. 


Software 
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Want  to  see 
that  desk  in  3-D? 

►  Virtual  office  software  may  boost  furniture  sales 


By  Kim  Girard 


as  far  as  Jim  Hook  is  con¬ 
cerned,  designing  office  space 
for  clients  can  be  as  complex  as 
putting  together  Boeing  747s. 

“It’s  a  big  orchestration  of  all 
of  these  variables.  And  if  one 
isn’t  in  place,  100  people  could 
come  into  an  office  on  Monday 
and  have  no  place  to  work,”  said 
Hook,  director  of  dealer  devel¬ 
opment  at  Haworth,  Inc.,  the 
world’s  second- 
largest  office  fur¬ 
niture  maker. 

But  before  the 
first  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture  even  gets 
through  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  door,  Haworth’s  sales 
force  will  soon  be  using  three- 
dimensional  software  to  provide 
a  peek  at  what  the  customer’s 
offices  will  look  like  and  the 
project’s  cost. 

The  Holland,  Mich.-based 
company  is  in  the  final  stage 
of  testing  Trilogy,  Inc.’s  config¬ 
uration  application,  which  also 
tracks  the  pricing  of  thousands 
of  components  in  Haworth’s 
customizable,  build-to-order 


product  line.  The  full  Trilogy 
rollout  will  take  place  later  this 
year  on  both  notebooks  and 
workstations. 

Using  customized  software, 
salespeople  will  be  able  to  move 
virtual  furniture  and  wall  units 
around  a  room  to  create  work¬ 
spaces  on-screen.  “You  can 
zoom  around.  If  you  want  to 
change  something,  you  click  on 
it  and  pull  it,”  said  Kris  Manos, 
vice  president  of  global  product 
market  develop¬ 
ment  at  Ha¬ 
worth. 

Mistakes  in  of¬ 
fice  design  need 
to  be  identified 
early,  Hook  said, 
because  “these  problems  are 
expensive  to  correct.”  The  con¬ 
figuration  software  also  should 
eliminate  the  need  to  consult  an 
office  designer  before  deciding 
on  new  furniture,  he  said. 

The  Trilogy  configurator 
should  reduce  the  number  of 
sales  visits  required  to  make  a 
deal  from  five  to  two  by  putting 
more  information  into  the 
hands  of  the  sales  force,  Manos 
said. 


Salespeople  like  to  be 
able  to  move  virtual 
furniture  and  walls. 


awortrfs  Jim  Hook  says  mis¬ 
takes  in  office  design  need  to  be 
identified  early  because  problems 
are  expensive  to  correct 


It  might  take  a  designer 
hours  to  route  an  electrical 
wiring  layout  to  a  salesperson. 
But  a  salesperson  can  use  Trilo¬ 
gy  to  configure  the  layout  in 
minutes,  eliminating  a  lot  of  the 
back-and-forth  between  Ha¬ 
worth  and  the  customer,  Manos 
said.  On  a  typical  $15,000  pro¬ 
ject,  the  system  also  provides 
pricing  estimates  within  $100, 
Manos  said. 

Office  design,  page  56 


GLOBAL  BUSINESS 

PeopleSoft 
catches  up  to 
rivals  with  7.5 

By  Randy  Weston 
New  York 


Three  isn't  a  crowd  when  rolling  out  R/3 


By  Craig  Stedman 

nibco,  inc.  decided  its  SAP  R/3 
rollout  was  too  big  to  be  man¬ 
aged  by  a  mere  mortal.  And  two 
heads  weren’t  deemed  much 
better  than  one. 

So  Nibco,  a  $500  million 
maker  of  flow  control  products 
such  as  valves  and  pipe  fittings, 


Scott  Beutler 

Title:  Electronic  com¬ 
merce  team  leader 

Background:  Plant,  oper¬ 
ations  and  business  unit 
management 


set  up  a  team  of  three  execu¬ 
tives  to  jointly  run  its  installa¬ 
tion  of  SAP  AG’s  application 
suite.  They  each  took  lead  roles 
on  different  parts  of  the  project, 
but  all  major  decisions  were 
made  as  a  team. 

“We  thought  this  really 
begged  for  a  different  approach 
to  project  management,”  said 


Jim  Davis 

Title:  Director  of  busi¬ 
ness  development 

Background:  Finance, 
strategic  planning,  busi¬ 
ness  re-engineering 


Jim  Davis,  director  of  business 
development  at  Nibco  and  one 
of  the  three  project  leaders.  “We 
needed  good  leadership  cover¬ 
ing  every  aspect  of  the  project.” 

Davis  was  joined  by  Scott 
Beutler,  another  business  exec¬ 
utive,  and  Gary  Wilson,  Nibco’s 
director  of  information  services 
R/3,  page  56 


Gary  Wilson 

Title:  Director  of  infor¬ 
mation  services 

Background:  Engineering, 
information  technology 
management 


peoplesoft,  inc.  wants  the 
whole  world  in  its  hands  —  es¬ 
pecially  businesses  operating  in 
multiple  countries. 

So  the  Pleasanton,  Calif.,  soft¬ 
ware  maker  is  adding  new  capa¬ 
bilities  to  PeopleSoft  7.5  to  help 
multinational  companies  better 
manage  business,  regulatory 
and  cultural  differences  among 
various  countries. 

One  example  is  a  new  Euro¬ 
pean  payroll  application  that 
supports  the  new  European 
Monetary  Union  and  handles 
different  payroll  and  reporting 
requirements  in  various  Euro¬ 
pean  countries. 

But  PeopleSoft’s  global  goals 
may  be  more  a  case  of  playing 
catch-up  to  its  bigger  competi¬ 
tors.  Market  leader  SAP  AG  in 
Walldorf,  Germany,  and  No.  2 
player  Oracle  Corp.,  as  well  as 
most  other  enterprise  resource 
planning  software  vendors, 
PeopleSoft,  page  56 


THREE  FOR  R/3 


Nibco’s  SAP  R/3  rollout  was  jointly  managed  by  these  executives: 
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Trio  manages  R/3  rollout 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  55 


(see  chart,  page  55).  Wilson  took  the  lead 
on  technology  issues,  Beutler  worked 
with  Nibco’s  business  units,  and  Davis 
focused  on  training  end  users  and  get¬ 
ting  them  ready  for  the  change  to  R/3. 

The  team  approach  was  driven  partly 


by  a  decision  to  do  a  bold,  one-day  roll¬ 
out  of  R/3’s  finance,  manufacturing  and 
sales  management  modules  across  Nib¬ 
co’s  U.S.  operations.  The  software  went 
live  in  late  December  at  the  company’s 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  headquarters  and  at  10 


manufacturing  plants  and  four  distribu¬ 
tion  centers  [CW,  March  16]. 

R/3  replaced  a  series  of  incompatible 
mainframe  and  minicomputer  applica¬ 
tions  that  were  making  it  hard  to  run 
Nibco  as  a  unified  company.  But  the 
scope  and  complexity  of  the  project  cried 
out  for  multiple  heads,  Beutler  said. 

Implementing  R/3  “consumes  people,” 
he  said.  “I  only  took  Christmas  Day  off 
in  December,  and  I  just  had  a  piece  of 
the  project.” 

Project  management  teams  are  be¬ 
coming  more  common  on  big  installa¬ 
tions  of  R/3  and  other  enterprise  re¬ 
source  planning  applications,  said  Jim 
Shepherd,  an  analyst  at  Advanced  Manu¬ 
facturing  Research,  Inc.  in  Boston. 

“You’re  talking  about  projects  that 
touch  nearly  every  business  system  and 
employee  in  the  company,”  Shepherd 
said.  “It’s  a  huge  task." 

Although  Nibco’s  three  project  man¬ 
agers  split  up  their  main  duties,  the  divi¬ 
sion  wasn’t  hard  and  fast.  If  roadblocks 


Office  design 

Haworth’s  project  is  one  of  several  the 
furniture  company  is  relying  on  to  stay 
competitive  with  No.  1  rival  Steelcase, 
Inc.  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

That  company  also  is  pushing  cutting- 
edge  technology  for  its  sales  force. 

Overall,  Haworth  is  revamping  sys¬ 
tems  used  to  support  its  250-member 
sales  force,  which  logged  $1.5  billion  in 
sales  last  year.  Steelcase  had  $2.4  billion 
in  sales. 

The  complexity  of  office  products 
and  their  pricing  makes  Haworth  and 
Steelcase  among  the  hottest  users  of 
high-tech  selling  tools,  according  to 
analysts  at  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Like  Steelcase,  Herman  Miller,  Inc. 


PeopleSoft 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  55 _ 

already  offer  multinational  functionality 
to  users. 

British  United  Provident  Association 
in  London,  for  example,  uses  PeopleSoft 
6.0  and  has  to  manually  calculate  local 
value-added  taxes  and  other  country- 
specific  regulations  when  a  transaction 
crosses  borders.  That’s  a  tough  job  for 
an  organization  that  handles  11  million 
claims  per  year,  20%  of  which  are  in  34 
other  countries. 

“Version  7.5  [will]  allow  us  to  automate 
business  processes  across  countries,” 
said  Peter  Harvey,  international  finance 
systems  manager  at  the  $2.5  billion 
health  care  organization. 

Dennis  Byron,  an  analyst  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  in  Framingham,  Mass., 
said  that  without  global  features  and 
functions,  PeopleSoft  couldn’t  be  consid¬ 
ered  by  most  companies  operating  be¬ 
yond  North  America. 

Beyond  the  new  global  features, 


are  project  and  risk  management  specialists, 
and  the  answer  to  your  project’s  prayers.  We  know 
what  works  —  and  what  doesn't  —  with  a  track 
record  of  elegant  solutions  that  proves  it. 


no-waste  solutions  and  measurable  results  from  our 
years  of  experience.  From  visible  hard  dollar  cost 
avoidance  to  ensuring  you  achieve  CMM  Level  III, 
simplifying  complexity  is  our  mission. 

doesn't  matter  how  tough  the  project.  We  handle 
it  all  -  processes  and  controls,  planning,  estimating 
and  preparation  for  audits  and  reviews. 

It  isn't  Rocket  Science.  It's  Project  Management. 


on  time,  done  under  budget  and  done  right  the  first 
time.  We  provide  meaningful  information, 
not  just  data;  applied  education  and  training;  not 
just  "what-to",  but  "how-to".  Done  is  processes 
established,  estimates  validated  and  risk 


management  plans  that  work. 

CALL  AN  ANGEL. 
We  get  it  done. 


PHONE  800.705.8801 


lesOangelgroup.com 


arose,  leadership  was  passed  around  “to 
whoever  seemed  to  have  the  right  skill  or 
the  passion”  to  smooth  things  out,  Wil¬ 
son  said. 

NO  EGOS  ALLOWED 

The  trio  also  was  committed  to  turning 
disagreements  into  consensus  decision. 
“You  really  had  to  check  your  ego  at  the 
door,”  Beutler  said. 

Having  such  heavy  business  involve¬ 
ment  in  a  technology  project  “was  a  big 
change  for  this  IS  organization,”  said 
Wilson,  who  spoke  along  with  Davis  and 
Beutler  at  an  IBM  conference  in  Orlan¬ 
do,  Fla.,  last  month.  IBM  consulted  on 
the  R/3  project,  which  took  29  months 
to  plan  and  build. 

Before  Wilson  joined  Nibco  in  1995 
and  helped  launch  the  R/3  planning 
process,  the  company’s  information  sys¬ 
tems  department  “was  used  to  doing  IS- 
led  projects,”  he  said.  “But  those  don’t 
work  now.  IS  ownership  of  projects  is 
just  doomed.”  □ 


and  other  competitors,  Haworth  is  mov¬ 
ing  beyond  the  simple  contact  manage¬ 
ment  software  to  a  front-office  system 
that  tracks  previous  sales  calls,  shipping 
information  and  support  requests. 

Haworth  now  uses  Saratoga  Systems, 
Inc.’s  sales  force  automation  software, 
but  it  is  considering  replacing  it  with 
Oracle  Corp.’s  front-office  application, 
said  Scott  Wentworth,  Haworth’s  finance 
manager  of  sales  and  administration. 

Other  tools  in  the  sales  force  arsenal 
include  a  marketing  encyclopedia  devel¬ 
oped  by  Holland,  Mich.-based  EnCyc, 
Inc.  Users  can  search  and  then  cut  and 
paste  material  to  create  proposals  on  a 
laptop. 

“The  key  in  all  of  this  is  giving  better 
information  to  the  field  and  giving  it  to 
them  faster,  which  gives  them,  I  hope, 
a  competitive  advantage,”  Wentworth 
said.  □ 


PeopleSoft  is  enhancing  many  of  its 
applications  and  adding  others,  such  as 
treasury  management  and  performance 
measurement. 

For  Sony  Pictures  Entertainment,  en¬ 
hanced  electronic  data  interchange  and 
the  ability  to  access  more  applications 
through  a  World  Wide  Web  browser  are 
welcome  news. 

The  Culver  City,  Calif. -based  studio  is 
moving  from  Version  7  to  Version  7.5.  of 
PeopleSoft’s  application  package. 

“Online  requisitions  will  help  woo 
people  into  using  our  centralized  corpo¬ 
rate  site,”  said  Pamela  Saraceno,  vice 
president  of  payroll  and  disbursements 
at  Sony. 

Saraceno  said  Sony  plans  to  eventually 
conduct  all  purchasing  over  the  corpo¬ 
rate  intranet.  That  would  mean  produc¬ 
tion  managers  on  specific  films  could  log 
in  requests  on  a  laptop  from  a  remote 
shooting  site. 

Saraceno  said  she  would  like  to  see 
PeopleSoft  add  more  support  for  project- 
oriented  businesses  such  as  the  film  in¬ 
dustry  or  construction.  □ 
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Servers  &  PCs 


Large  Systems  ♦  Workstations  ♦  Portable  Computing 


Remote  backup  stays  in-house 


"We  take  backup  very  seri¬ 
ously  and . . .  wanted  to  run 
it  ourselves  and  maintain 
complete  control." 

-  JAY  CORINHA 
GTE  CORP. 


Briefs 


D.C.  GLUT 


The  National  Archives  is 
running  out  of  space  to 
store  government 
records,  especially  those 
generated  by  computer 
users.  The  entire  gov¬ 
ernment  sent  just 
90,000  computer  files 
over  the  past  26  years. 

Now  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Treasury 
Department  together 
produce  about  1.8  mil¬ 
lion  files  per  year. 

Source:  The  National  Archives,  Washington 

New  NEC  servers 

NEC  Corp.’s  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems  Division  in  Mountain 
View,  Calif.,  will  ship  two  new 
servers  in  the  Express58oo 
line  this  month. 

Both  servers  run  on  200- 
MHz  Pentium  Pro  processors 
but  can  be  upgraded  to  Intel 
Corp.’s  Deschutes  Slot  2 
processors,  expected  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year.  The 
Express56oo  HX4100  runs  on 
one  to  four  Pentium  Pro 
processors  and  will  sell  for 
$7,872.  The  HX6100  uses  up 
to  six  Pentium  Pro  processors 
and  will  sell  for  $22,565. 

Used  PCs  piling  up _ 

An  International  Data  Corp. 
study  says  that  supply  and 
demand  for  used  PCs  will 
more  than  double  from  1996 
to  2002,  with  most  being 
bought  by  educational  facili¬ 
ties  and  smaller  enterprises. 

The  Framingham,  Mass.- 
based  research  firm  said  sup¬ 
ply  for  used  PCs  will  mush¬ 
room  from  4.67  million  units 
in  1996  to  11.21  million  by 
2002.  Demand  will  lag  slight¬ 
ly  behind,  growing  from  4.61 
million  to  9.86  million  over 
the  same  period. 

However,  less  expensive 
PCs  and  increasing  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  used  market  will 
begin  to  "squeeze  used  ven¬ 
dor  margins  oyer  that  time,” 
the  report  said.  Most  of  the 
market’s  growth  will  come 
from  educational  facilities 
and  small  businesses  that  op¬ 
erate  on  limited  budgets,  the 
report  said. 


By  Nancy  Dillon 


THREE  NEW  PRODUCTS  COuld 

make  backing  up  off-site  lap¬ 
tops  and  desktops  a  lot  easier, 
especially  for  users  who  have 
shied  away  from  outsourcing 
the  task  to  third- 
party  online  ser¬ 
vices. 

NovaNet-Web  from  Simi  Val¬ 
ley,  Calif. -based  Nova-Stor  Corp. 
is  due  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
Network  Data  Manager  (NDM) 
from  San  Diego-based  Stac,  Inc. 
is  due  in  the  third  quarter,  and 
Connected  Online  Backup 
(COB)  3.0  from  Framingham, 
Mass.-based  Connected  Corp.  is 
already  shipping. 

All  three  products  support 
automated  backup  and  retrieval 
on  LANs  and  over  telephone 


By  April  Jacobs 

WITH  THE  DRAFT  for  PC  99 
specifications  freshly  inked  by 
Microsoft  Corp.,  corporate  users 
have  their  own  ideas  of  what 
they  would  like  to  see  from 
hardware  makers  two  years 
down  the  road. 

And  while  PC  99  —  the 
guidelines  for  PCs  that  are  due 
in  late  1999  and  2000  —  focus 
on  more  nitty-gritty  technical  is¬ 
sues  such  as  the  elimination  of 
Industry  Standard  Architecture 
slots  and  processor  and  memo¬ 
ry  requirements,  users  have 
more  bottom-line  demands 
[CW,  March  30]. 

Most  of  their  issues  center  on 
getting  better  management  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  wide  array  of  new 
devices  appearing  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  such  as  smart  phones, 
handheld  Windows  CE-based 


lines  using  compression  and 
encryption.  But  unlike  compet¬ 
ing  Internet-based  backup  ser¬ 
vices  from  companies  such 
as  Pittsburgh-based  Safeguard 
Interactive,  Inc.,  the  new  prod¬ 
ucts  let  administrators  manage 
the  process  in- 
house  with  data 
residing  in  compa¬ 
ny-owned  facilities. 

COMPANY  POLICY 

According  to  Jay  Corinha,  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  technology 
business  planning  in  the  inter¬ 
networking  division  of  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.-based  GTE  Corp., 
GTE  chose  Connected's  COB 
3.0  because  of  a  company  poli¬ 
cy  not  to  outsource  network  ser¬ 
vices. 

“We  take  backup  very  serious- 


devices  and  smart  pagers. 

Users  said  they  want  those 
devices  to  be  better  and  more 
easily  integrated  with  tradition¬ 
al  devices,  such  as  laptops  and 
PCs. 

“A  lot  of  our  workforce  is  mo¬ 
bile,  and  I  would  like  to  see 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 
Las  Vegas 


let’s  sit  down  and  talk  about 
it. 

That’s  going  to  be  IBM’s  ap¬ 
proach  as  it  moves  toward  more 
discretionary  software  pricing 
schemes  to  get  users  to  try  new 
applications  on  their  main¬ 
frames. 

Instead  of  having  fixed  pric- 


ly  and  weren’t  willing  to  go  with 
an  outside  service.  We  wanted 
to  run  it  ourselves  and  maintain 
complete  control,”  Corinha  said. 
The  GTE  group  uses  COB  3.0 
to  protect  1,400  end-user  sys¬ 
tems,  70%  of  which  are  laptops. 
Corinha  estimated  that  on  any 
given  day,  35%  of  the  users  back 
up  across  a  dial-up  modem. 

Backup,  page  60 


them  be  able  to  do  the  same 
things  on  the  road  and  in  the 
office,”  said  Corrado  Del  Rosso, 
product  manager  at  Nabisco 
Foods,  Inc.  in  Parsippany,  N.J. 

“For  example,  it  would  be 
nice  to  see  the  CE  platform  in¬ 
tegrate  with  whatever  the  full- 
fledged  desktop  can  give  me  to¬ 
day,”  he  explained. 

Del  Rosso  noted  that  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  two  makes  them 
more  complex  to  manage  and 
leaves  users  struggling  to  inte¬ 
grate  information  among  de¬ 
vices. 

Chris  Goodhue,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  pointed  out  that  al- 
PC  99,  page  60 


ing  options,  IBM  will  negotiate 
software  charges  on  a  case-by¬ 
case  basis  in  emerging  applica¬ 
tion  areas  such  as  electronic 
commerce  and  enterprise  re¬ 
source  planning  (ERP). 

The  company  is  considering 
similar  incentives  for  users 
thinking  of  consolidating  Unix 
applications  on  IBM  main¬ 
frames,  company  officials  said. 

IBM,  page  60 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Compaq's  810 
raises  the 
handheld  high 

By  Rebecca  Sykes 


COMPAQ  COMPUTER  CORP.  last 

week  announced  a  handheld  PC 
series  aimed  at  mobile  business 
users. 

A  monochrome  version  of 
Compaq’s  C-Series  Model  810 
with  8M  bytes  of  RAM  is  avail¬ 
able  for  $599.  It  runs  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Windows  CE  operating 
system  and  a  MIPS-based  RISC 
processor,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  from  Compaq. 

MANY  FEATURES 

Model  810  contains  an  integrat¬ 
ed  33. 6K  bit/sec.  modem,  a 
standard  telephone  jack,  a 
speaker,  a  microphone  and  a 
display  with  two  levels  of  back¬ 
lighting. 

The  unit  also  includes  hand¬ 
held  versions  of  Microsoft’s  In¬ 
ternet  Explorer,  PowerPoint, 
Word  and  Excel,  Compaq  said. 

Compaq,  page  60 


IBM  hopes  a  new  pricing 
scheme  will  lure  main¬ 
frame  users  to  try: 

|  Electronic  commerce 

|  Enterprise  resource 
planning  (SAP  R/3, 
Baan,  PeopleSoft) 

8  Unix  consolidation 


REMOTE 

MANAGEMENT 


PC  99:  Users  have  wish  list  ready 

What  users  want  from  their  hardware 
in  the  next  two  years: 

►  More  management  features 

►  More  desktop-like  features  and  easier  access  for 
mobile  users 

►  Better  integration  among  devices  such  as  smart 
phones,  handhelds,  laptops  and  desktops 


IBM  proposes  flexible  software  pricing 
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Introducing  Toshiba’s  new  Equium 
7000  series  with  the  Intel  Pentium*  II 
processor.  Built  into  this  new 
series  is  a  unique  Instant 

Access  door  that 
lets  you  reach 
the  motherboard 
through  the  side 

Just  give  us  your  list.  r  . -i  i 

We  can  custom-configure  Ol  III©  CilclSSlS. 
desktops  to  your  exact  specs 

of  memory,  processor  tvt  .  t_  ^ 

and  depth  of  features.  i\l  O  OLilOT  COIT1- 

puter  maker  has  anything  like 

it.  Which  means  that  with- 


monitor,  this 
new  patent-pending  design  lets  you  replace 
the  motherboard  in  30  seconds!  Get  in,  get  out, 


pentium*  J1 


ard  in  30  seconds, 
arm  other  miracles. 


get  back  to  work. 
This  modular 


Limited  workspace?  Meet  the  first 
computers  to  function  as  desktops, 
towers,  even  wall-mounted  units. 


An  in-depth,  built-in 
Expert  Intelligent  Help 
System  solves  user 
problems  on  the  spot. 
Automatically  or  tutorially. 


design  is  just 

one  more  example  of  how 
Toshiba  is  taking  the  desktop 
seriously.  Other  examples?  Flexibility  in  any 
working  environment— your  Equium  can 
operate  as  a  traditional  desktop,  a  vertical 
tower,  or  as  a  wall-mounted  unit  for  any 
wall  or  cubicle.  Consistency  of  components  means  these  systems 

share  parts,  so  you  can  cut  qualification 
times.  They  even  feature 


Key  components  for  both 
m  Equiums  are  100%  interchangeable. 
As  for  qualification?  Test  one, 
and  you've  tested  them  all. 


a  self-fixing  Expert  Intelligent  Help 
System  to  reduce  calls  to  your  help 
desk.  The  most  flexible,  cost-efficient 
corporate  PCs  on  the  market.  They’re 
not  miracles.  They’re  Toshibas. 
For  more  details,  give  us  a  click 
at  http://computers.toshiba.com, 
or  call  us  toll-free  today  at  1-888-598-7802. 


Starting  at 


$1299 


Custom  Configuration  Options  for  7000  Series: 

•  233MHz,  266MHz.  300MHz  or  333MHz 
Intel  Pentium®  II  processor 

•512KB  cache** 

•  16MB,  32MB,  48MB,  64MB  or  128MB  SDRAM 
(expandable  to  256MB) 

•  2GB,  3GB,  4GB,  6GB  or  8GB  HDD 
•24X  or  32X  CD-ROM,  DVD  or  none 

•  3.5"  1.44MB  FDD  or  none 

•  Intel  EtherExpress™  PR010-100  network  interface  or  none 

•  Expert  Intelligent  Help  System** 

•  Intel  LANDesk®  Client  Manager** 

•  DMI  2.0** 

•  Security  features:  chassis  intrusion  alert 
and  password  protection** 

•  Windows®  95  or  Windows  NT® 

•  3-year  limited  warranty,  1st  year  on  site** 

•  Optional  TekBright  monitors  (15",  17") 


In  Touch  with  Tomorrow 

TOSHIBA 


©  1998  Toshiba  America  Information  Systems.  Inc  *Pnce  for  Equium  7000S  part  #1043U-0000. 233MHz.  32MB  SDRAM.  2GB  HDD.  1 44MB  FDD.  Intel  Ethernet  Network.  Windows  95  Monitor  not  included  **  Standard  features  for  die  Equium  7000  senes 
t30  second  time  assumes  no  external  system  cables  are  connected  to  the  motherboard  All  prices,  specifications  and  availability  are  subject  to  change  Reseller  prices  may  vary  Equium  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Toshiba  America  Information  Systems  Inc 
The  Intel  Inside  Logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  MMX  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  All  other  products  indicated  by  trademark  symbols  are  trademarked  and/or  registered  by  then  respective  companies 
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CONTINUED  FROM 

though  the  Windows  CE  operat¬ 
ing  system  used  for  handheld 
computers  looks  and  feels  like 
full-fledged  Windows  in  some 
ways,  there  are  many  differ¬ 
ences,  including  file  format, 
that  make  it  difficult  and  expen¬ 
sive  to  manage. 

Users  also  want  more  unity 
in  user  interfaces  for  the  de¬ 
vices. 

“With  all  the  different  prod- 

"With  all  the  different 
products  [available], 
there  is  a  lack  of  consis¬ 
tency  between  them  in 
terms  of  user  interfaces 

and  compatibility/' 

-  Judy  Wolterman 

Capital  Services 

ucts  [available],  there  is  a  lack  of 
consistency  between  them  in 
terms  of  user  interfaces  and 
compatibility,”  said  Judy  Wolter¬ 
man,  manager  of  information 
systems  at  Capital  Services,  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
General  Electric  Co.  in  Fairfield, 
Conn. 

Those  inconsistencies  make 


the  new  devices  less  valuable  to 
business  users  because  they 
must  keep  track  of  information 
flowing  from  too  many  places. 

“As  we  move  forward,  there 
needs  to  be  more  standardiza¬ 
tion  between  digital  devices,” 
said  J.  Michael  Stratton,  asset 
manager  at  The  Boeing  Co.  in 
Seattle. 

PC  DREAMING 

“I’d  like  to  see  PCs  taking 
phone  messages  and  other  de¬ 
vices  working  together  more 
easily  to  make  them  true  com¬ 
munication  tools,”  Stratton  said. 

But  analysts  said  competition 
among  vendors  that  want  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  themselves  through 
richer  feature  sets,  combined 
with  the  fast  pace  at  which 
those  devices  are  coming  out, 
may  hamper  any  attempts  to 
bring  them  under  a  single  um¬ 
brella. 

“There  is  still  a  gap  between 
desktop  and  mobile  manage¬ 
ability,  and  its  even  wider  for 
other  devices  like  palmtops  and 
things  like  smart  phones,” 
Goodhue  said. 

At  a  Gartner  conference  last 
week  on  reducing  the  total  cost 
of  ownership,  Gartner  analyst 
Howard  Seabrook  told  attendees 
not  to  expect  mature  systems 
management  products  for  mo¬ 
bile  workers  until  1999.  □ 


Remote  backup  stays  in-house 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  57 


The  market  for  remote-user, 
backup  software  is  expected  to 
grow  dramatically  in  the  next 
few  years,  analysts  said.  That’s 
because  options  for  users  at 
Fortune  1,000  companies  have 
been  limited  until  now. 

Virginia  Brooks,  an  analyst 
at  Boston-based  Aberdeen 
Group,  Inc.,  said  that  last  year, 
only  40%  of  Fortune  1,000 
companies  distributed  backup 


Touche  LLP.  She  is  now  evalu¬ 
ating  online  software  that  will 
help  automate  the  backup 
process  for  250  field  agents. 

“We  needed  a  better  system 
for  getting  our  users  back  into 
productive  mode  as  soon  as 
possible  after  a  systems  failure. 
Systems  that  have  crashed  in 
the  past  have  taken  between 
one  and  three  days  to  recover, 
and  that’s  a  lot  of  billable  hours 


since  the  last  backup. 

COB  3.0  and  NDM  differ 
from  NovaNet-Web  in  that  their 
incremental  backup  technology 
evaluates  files  as  collections  of 
small,  discrete  blocks  rather 
than  as  a  string  of  bits. 

According  to  Fred  Richard¬ 
son,  an  analyst  at  NavStor  in 
San  Diego,  binary  patching  can 
be  up  to  10  times  faster  than 
block-level,  incremental  back- 


tools  to  remote  users  and  that  lost,’ 

”  Gertz  said. 

ups.  But  he  said  the  difference 

BACKUP  PLANS 

All  products  listed  support  dial-up  connections  and  can  run  on  Windows  NT  4.0  and  Windows  95 

Redundant  file 

Product 

elimination 

Price 

Connected  Online  Backup  3.0 

Connected 

No 

$20,000  per  server;  $189  per  client 

NovaNet-Web 

NovaStor 

No  (due  next 
version) 

$495  for  10-user  license 

Network  Data  Manager 

Stac 

Yes 

$500  per  workstation;  $100  per 
workstation  after  1,000  users 

typically  the  tools  either  weren’t 
used  at  all  or  were  used  ineffec¬ 
tively. 

“We  have  been  using  Zip 
drives,  but  they  require  end- 
user  intervention  and  that  can 
be  a  barrier,”  said  Donna  Gertz, 
manager  of  technical  support 
for  a  Pittsburgh-based  tax  and 
audit  office  of  Deloitte  & 


NovaNet-Web  can  back  up 
data  over  the  Internet,  an  in¬ 
tranet  or  any  TCP/IP  network. 

It  uses  an  incremental  back¬ 
up  technology  known  as  binary 
patching  to  speed  the  daily 
backup  process.  Binary  patching 
works  like  a  software  patch 
and  changes  only  the  bits  in 
each  file  that  have  changed 


is  hard  to  notice  unless  large 
amounts  of  data  are  being 
transferred. 

NDM  is  the  only  product  of 
the  three  to  offer  redundant  file 
elimination.  That  feature  can 
recognize  redundant  files  on 
workstations  and  ensure  that 
each  file  or  changes  are  trans¬ 
mitted  only  once.  □ 


IBM's  new  pricing  scheme 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  57 


Details  of  exactly  how  IBM 
will  implement  those  schemes 
aren’t  yet  fully  available,  said 
Mary  M.  Rose,  a  manager  in 
IBM’s  S/390  software  group. 
Rose  spoke  here  two  weeks 
ago  during  a  session  at  Guide, 
Inc.’s  large-system  user  meet¬ 
ing. 

COMPARING  METHODS 

Many  licensing  schemes  today 
are  based  on  the  capacity  of  the 
supporting  hardware  rather 
than  software  usage.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  users  who  run  small  appli¬ 
cations  on  large  mainframes  are 
charged  based  on  the  size  of  the 
system  as  measured  in  MIPS. 
That  means  software  licensing 
fees  rise  when  users  upgrade 
hardware  to  handle  more  appli¬ 
cations. 

Special  bid  licensing  schemes 
will  give  users  the  potential  to 
hammer  out  better  deals  in 
such  situations,  users  and  ana¬ 
lysts  said. 


“If  IBM  really  does  this,  it 
could  get  people  to  try  new  ap¬ 
plications,”  on  their  main¬ 
frames,  said  Tim  Koth,  a  techni- 


"If  IBM  really  [imple¬ 
ments  the  new  pricing 
schemes],  it  could  get 
people  to  try  new  appli¬ 
cations"  on  their  main¬ 
frames. 

-  Tim  Koth 
Trans  World  Airlines 


cal  systems  manager  at  Trans 
World  Airlines  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  For  example,  the  ability  to 
negotiate  lower-cost  software  li¬ 
censes  could  encourage  main¬ 


frame  users  to  adopt  ERP  appli¬ 
cations,  Koth  said. 

But  there  is  a  potential  down¬ 
side,  too.  The  hassles  involved 
in  arriving  at  —  and  then  man¬ 
aging  —  nonstandard  special 
bid  licenses  could  add  more 
complexity  to  license  manage¬ 
ment,  said  Jim  Lackey,  director 
of  OS/390  operations  for  the 
provincial  government  of 
British  Columbia.  Lackey  also 
heads  a  Guide  effort  to  sim¬ 
plify  software  licenses  [GW, 
March  23]. 

GREATER  APPEAL 

Special  bid  pricing  is  often  used 
by  both  hardware  and  software 
vendors  to  clinch  large  orders  or 
retain  big  customers.  IBM’s 
move  to  offer  similar  deals 
when  users  try  new  mainframe 
applications  is  part  of  an  ongo¬ 
ing  effort  to  broaden  the  main¬ 
frame’s  appeal. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the 
hardware  has  gotten  smaller, 
faster  and  cheaper  as  a  result  of 
technologies  such  as  IBM’s 
CMOS  processors  and  Parallel 
Sysplex  clustering. 


Although  hardware  is  cheap¬ 
er,  rising  mainframe  software 
costs  acted  to  discourage  new 
mainframe  users. 

David  Floyer,  an  analyst  at  In¬ 
ternational  Data  Corp.  in  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass.,  said  the  pro- 


Compaq  also  plans  a  color 
version  of  the  handheld,  called 
the  C-Series  2010C,  which  will 
have  20M  bytes  of  RAM.  The 
2010C  will  use  Extended  Data 
Out  memory  or  a  PC  card 
slot.  It  will  be  available  next 
month. 

Optional  hardware  for  the 
C-Series  includes  a  PCMCIA 
VGA  card  that  was  designed  to 
let  users  create  and  display  pre¬ 
sentations  with  PowerPoint,  dis¬ 
playing  them  on  a  large-format 
(640  by  480)  monitor  or  projec¬ 
tion  system. 

Third-party  software  for  the 
C-series  includes  the  following, 
according  to  Compaq: 


posed  flexible  pricing  options 
will  benefit  users.  “But  that  is 
not  the  only  thing  IBM  needs  to 
do,”  Floyer  said.  “They  need  to 
do  things  like  bundling  best-of- 
breed  software  with  their  oper¬ 
ating  system.”  □ 


■  Odyssey’s  BizCalc,  program¬ 
mable  business  and  financial 
software  that  emulates  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.’s  HP-12C  business 
calculator. 

■  Physix’s  PocketChart,  which 
lets  medical  workers  complete 
an  entire  patient  note,  send  pre¬ 
scriptions  to  the  pharmacy  as 
well  as  collect  billing  informa¬ 
tion. 

■  Puma’s  IntelliMigrate,  which 
lets  users  transport  existing  data 
housed  in  older  handheld  mod¬ 
els  to  Windows  CE-based  PC 
models.  □ 


Sykes  writes  for  the  IDG  News 
Service  in  Boston. 


Compaq  raises  handheld 
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PROCOM  TECHNOLOGY,  INC.  has  announced 
Reliant  iooo,  a  RAID  storage  array  with 
an  available  Fibre  Channel  interface. 

According  to  the  Irvine,  Calif.,  compa¬ 
ny,  the  array  comes  in  three  standard 
configurations:  the  9oG-byte,  io-drive 
system;  the  27<oG-byte,  30-drive  system; 
and  the  45oG-byte,  50-drive  system. 
Each  has  a  RAID  controller  and  storage 
management  software  via  SCSI  and  Eth¬ 
ernet.  Pricing  is  $28,995  f°r  a  10-drive 
system  and  $191,795  for  a  50-drive  sys¬ 
tem  with  dual  Fibre  Channel  controllers. 
Procom  Technology 
(714)  852-1000 
www.procom.com 

MAG  PORTABLE  TECHNOLOGIES,  INC.  has  an 

nounced  the  Verity  690CDT  and  the 
Verity  685CDT,  Pentium-based  notebook 
computers. 

According  to  the  Santa  Ana,  Calif., 
company,  the  Verity  690CDT  notebook 
has  a  266-MHz  Pentium  processor  with 
MMX  technology  from  Intel  Corp.,  32M 
bytes  of  memory,  a  3.2G-byte  hard  drive 
and  a  12.1-in.  SVGA  color  monitor  with 
800  by  600  resolution.  The  Verity 
685CDT  has  a  233-MHz  Pentium  proces¬ 
sor  and  a  2.iG-byte  hard  drive. 

The  690CDT  costs  $2,999,  and  the 
685CDT  costs  $2,699. 

MAG  Portable  Technologies 

(800)  533-7515 

www.magportables.com 


300-  and  333-MHz  Pentium  II  proces¬ 
sors.  They  incorporate  high-end  graphics 
cards  from  AccelGraphics,  Inc.  and 
NEC’s  full  hardware  and  software  man¬ 
ageability  suite. 

Pricing  is  $2,499  t0  $5,999. 

NEC 

(888)  863-2669 
www.nec.com 


MONORAIL  COMPUTER  CORP.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  Monorail  NPC  5000  and 
the  NPC  7000,  low-cost  minitower  desk¬ 
top  PC  systems. 

According  to  the  Marietta,  Ga„  compa¬ 
ny,  the  NPC  5000  features  a  200-MHz 
Pentium  processor,  a  2G-byte  hard  drive 
and  16  M  bytes  of  synchronized  dynamic 
RAM  (SDRAM).  Both  include  Intel 


Corp.’s  LanDesk  3.11  software  and  offer 
network  administrators  capabilities  such 
as  remote  wake-up,  remote  boot  and  re¬ 
mote  upgrade. 

The  NPC  5000  starts  at  $849,  and  the 
NPC  7000  starts  at  $1,249. 

Monorail  Computer 
(770)  980-0387 
www.monorail.com 


COMPUTERWORLD’s 
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STORAGE  DIMENSIONS  has  announced  the 
SuperFlex  AIT  TapeArray,  which  incor¬ 
porates  Sony  Corp.’s  Advanced  Intelli¬ 
gent  Tape  (AIT)  technology. 

According  to  the  Milpitas,  Calif.,  com¬ 
pany,  the  array  can  have  four  or  seven 
drives  for  tape-based  backup  of  Windows 
NT,  NetWare,  Solaris,  HP-UX  and  AIX 
systems.  The  array  was  designed  to  sup¬ 
port  a  native  transfer  rate  of  3M  byte/sec. 
and  throughput  of  144G  byte/hour. 

A  four-drive  array  costs  $19,420,  and 
a  seven-drive  array  costs  $31,898. 
Storage  Dimensions 
(408)  954-0710 
www.storagedimensions.com 

NEC  CORP.  has  announced  the  PowerMate 
Professional  9000  Series,  workstation 
class  PCs  aimed  at  the  computer  graph¬ 
ics,  design,  digital  content  creation  and 
animation  markets. 

According  to  the  Mountain  View, 
Calif.,  company,  the  workstations  are 
dual-processor-ready  and  feature  266-, 
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Words  We  Live  By.  Words  You  Work  By. 


When  you  pick  up  a  copy  of  Computerworld,  you 
know  you’re  getting  the  most  objective,  unbiased  news 
and  information  in  IS.  Our  code  of  ethics  guarantees  it. 

Why  do  we  make  such  a  big  deal  out  of  editorial 
integrity? 

Because  the  words  you  read  in  Computerworld  often 
have  a  dramatic  impact  on  your  business,  your  career, 
and  your  future. 

You  use  this  information  to  evaluate  new  products.  To 
get  a  candid  view  of  emerging  technologies.  To  find 
out  the  inside  story  on  corporate  strategies.  To  decide 
whether  to  jump  ship  or  stay  in  your  current  job.  To 
get  the  edge  on  your  competition. 

In  short,  Computerworld  is  filled  with  the  words 
IS  professionals  like  you  live  by. 


Week  in  and  week  out,  our  editors  and  reporters  call  it 
the  way  they  see  it  -  on  issues  ranging  from  network 
management  to  reengineering.  They  dig  deeply  to  bring 
you  the  most  accurate,  comprehensive  news  in  IS. 

It’s  no  wonder  over  152,000  IS  professionals  pay  to 
subscribe  to  Computerworld.  Shouldn’t  you?  Order 
today  and  you’ll  receive  51  information-packed  issues. 
Plus,  you’ll  get  our  special  bonus  publication,  The 
Premier  100,  an  annual  profile  of  the  leading  companies 
using  IS  technology. 

Call  us  toll-free  at  1-800-343-6474,  or  visit  us  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.computerworld.com. 

To  order  by  mail,  use  the  postage-paid  subscription 
card  bound  into  this  issue. 

You’ll  get  the  kind  of  straightforward,  impartial 
reporting  you  can  work  by.  You  have  our  word  on  it. 
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Gateway  Solo  5 100  Portable 

Pentium’  II  Processor. 
Enormous  Display. 
Affordably  Priced. 

All  Fr  Gateway, 

And  All  Yours. 


V*  \A 
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No,  You’re  Not  Being  Greedy. 


It’s  a  no-compromises  attitude, 
but  why  not?  You  deserve  to  get 
what  you  want,  when  you  want  it. 
Sure,  other  computer  companies 
have  Intel’s  new  Pentium  II  processor 
Mobile  Module.  Some  even  have 
low  prices.  Others  offer  big  screens. 
But  Gateway  gives  you  all  three 
in  one  feature-packed  machine. 

Plus,  support  costs  are  reduced 
because  many  of  our  modular 
components  are  interchangeable 
among  the  rest  of  the  Solo  line. 

We  call  that  Common  Modularity. 
And  all  Gateway  Solo  portable  PCs 
are  custom-built  and  shipped  direct. 

Could  you  ask  for  anything  more? 
Then  go  ahead.  We’re  likely  to 
give  it  to  you! 

Isn't  it  great  when  you  can  meet  your 
wants  and  needs  at  the  same  time ? 


Gateway™  Solo®  sioose 

Optimal  Presentation  Portable 

►  14.1”  XGA  TFT  Active  Matrix 
Color  Display 

►  Intel®  233MHz  Pentium  II 
Processor  with  512K  Cache 

■  32MB  SDRAM  and  2GB 
Ultra  ATA  Hard  Drive 

■  Modular  8X  min/20Xmax 
CD-ROM  and  3.5”  Diskette  Drives 

■  Lithium  Ion  Battery  and  AC  Pack 

■  Only  6.7  lbs  and  1.6”  Thin 

■  Microsoft®  Windows®  95, 

Works  4.5  and  Carrying  Case 

$2899  Gateway  GoldValue  Lease  $102/mo.‘ 


“YOU’VE  GOT  A  FRIEND  IN  THE  BUSINESS”® 

CALL  888-888-0382  www.gateway.com 


Gateway  2000  Major  Accounts,  Inc. 


Pentium*]! 


©1 998  Gateway  2000,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Gateway  2000  Major  Accounts,  Inc.  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Gateway  2000,  Inc.  Not  all  Gateway  systems  contain  the  Pentium  II  processor. 
The  Intel  Inside  Logo,  Intel  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks,  and  MMX  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  All  other  brands  and  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  ot 
their  respective  companies.  Some  products  and  sen/ices  may  not  be  available  for  all  international  locations.  Many  Gateway  products  are  custom  engineered  to  Gateway  specilications,  which  may 
vary  from  the  retail  versions  of  the  software  and/or  hardware  in  functionality,  performance  or  compatibility.  All  prices  and  configurations  are  subject  to  change  without  notice  or  obligation.  Prices  do 
not  include  shipping  and  handling  or  any  applicable  taxes.  Call  us  for  a  free  copy  of  our  limited  warranty.  Our  warranty  gives  you  specific  legal  rights,  and  you  may  also  have  other  rights,  which 
may  vary  from  State  to  State.  Some  States  do  not  allow  the  exclusion  or  limitation  of  incidental  or  consequential  damages  so  any  limitation  or  exclusion  may  not  apply  to  you.  Leasing  arranged 
by  independent  leasing  companies  to  qualified  commercial  customers.  Lease  payments  based  on  36-month  term.  Lease  terms  subject  to  change  without  notice  or  obligation 


It’s  impossible  to  succeed  at  data 

wa  re  housing  without  the  right  database. 


To  succeed  in  data  warehousing,  you  need  a  data¬ 
base  that's  built  for  the  job.  A  database  that 

leradata  c*e''vers  maximurri  scalability 


arakeatlng  that  Worktl 


and  manageability.  Plus  world- 
class  performance.  Only  one  database  is  designed 
for  exactly  that  —  NCR's  Teradata. 


Start  with  a  small  datamart,  and  scale  up  to 
the  biggest  of  data  warehouses.  What's  more, 
only  Teradata  has  the  ability  to  scale  in  multiple 
dimensions.  So  lots  of  users  can  ask  lots  of 
complex  business  questions  of  massive  amounts 
of  data,  any  time  they  please.  Yet  still  receive 
answers  with  mindbending  speed.  And  Teradata 
does  it  all.  while  significantly  lightening  your 
administrative  workload. 

No  wonder  many  of  the  world's  biggest 
success  stories  already  use  NCR's  Teradata.  We're 


talking  about  the  four  biggest  retailers,  the  top 
three  airlines,  and  two  of  the  top  three  banks  in 
the  U.S.  Not  to  mention  fifteen  of  the  world's  top 
communication  companies. 

Let  us  show  you  how  the  only  database  truly 
built  for  decision  support  can  turn  your  data 
into  a  real  competitive  edge.  To  help  you  get  off 
the  ground,  we'll  even  give  you  a  trade-in  credit 
on  your  old  database. 

Just  give  us  a  call  at  1-800  CALL-NCR.  Or 
drop  by  on  the  web  at  www.ncr.com/teradata. 


G0NCR 


Transactions  in  the  Age  of  the  Consumer 


Teradata  is  a  registered  trademark  of  NCR  Corporation.  O  1998  NCR  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Data  Warehousing 


Special  Section:  Data  Mining  ♦  Decision  Support  ♦  Strategies 


Telecom  service _ 

NCR  Corp.  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
last  week  announced  a  pair  of 
data  warehousing  hardware 
and  software  bundles  aimed 
at  telecommunications  com¬ 
panies.  The  ChurnSentry  and 
GrowthAdvisor  packages  can 
be  used  to  identify  telephone 
customers  who  are  likely  to 
defect.  The  two  bundles  are 
built  around  the  company’s 
Teradata  database  and  World- 
Mark  servers.  Pricing  starts  at 
$850,000. 

Ranking  customers 

Wakefield,  Mass.-based  Gen- 
tia  Software,  Inc.  last  week 
announced  a  software  pack¬ 
age  that  combines  its  multi¬ 
dimensional  data  analysis 
software  with  an  application 
that  automates  the  “balanced 
scorecard”  approach  to  mea¬ 
suring  business  performance. 
Pricing  for  the  Gentia  soft¬ 
ware  starts  at  $250,000  for 
50  users. 

Bata  mart  adds  mining 

Broadbase  Information  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  in  Menlo  Park, 
Calif.,  last  week  released 
an  upgrade  of  its  packaged 
data  mart  software  with 
new  built-in  data  mining 
capabilities.  TurnKey  Data 
Mart  1.2  includes  a  starter  kit 
of  data  mining  algorithms  for 
use  in  predicting  customer 
buying  habits,  according  to 
the  company. 


Warehousing  Bigfoots 

Some  records  set  by 
decision-support  databases: 

|  Most  data  in  one  data¬ 
base:  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Co.  (4.63T  bytes) 

I  Most  rows  of  data  in 
one  database:  Wal-Mart 
Stores,  Inc.  (50  billion) 

|  Biggest  workload: 

JC  Penney  Co.  (784 
concurrent  query/ 
maintenance  opera¬ 
tions) 

I  Most  data  in  a  group 
of  databases:  The  Dia¬ 
log  Corp.  (6.3T  bytes) 

Source:  Winter  Corp.,  Boston 


Warehouse  care: 
Keep  costs  healthy 

►  HMO  tracks  trends,  risks  in  claims  data 


By  Linda  Wilson 


aetna  u.s.  healthcare’s  busi¬ 
ness  strategy  is  painfully  obvi¬ 
ous:  Provide  the  best  care  at  the 
lowest  cost.  And  that  requires 
access  to  lots  of  information. 

So  much  information  — 
more  than  300  million  rows  of 
claims  data  alone  —  that  the 
health  maintenance  organiza¬ 
tion  is  building  a  data  ware¬ 
house  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  warehouse,  which  will  be 
2T  bytes  when  it  is  complete 
next  year,  is  powered  by  an  IBM 
RS/6000  SP  20-node  parallel 
processor  to  overcome  perfor¬ 
mance  problems  typical  of  large 
warehouses. 

“Managed  care  is  all  about 
data  and  information  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  works  in  improving 
outcomes  and  the  cost  of  health 


care,”  said  Dr.  Nicholas  Han- 
chack,  president  of  U.S.  Quality 
Algorithms,  Inc.  (USQA),  the 
Blue  Bell,  Pa.-based  Aetna  affili¬ 
ate  that  is  building  and  will 
maintain  the  warehouse. 

USQA  monitors  quality  and 
costs.  “One  of  the  key  premises 
is  that  quality  care  costs  less,” 
Hanchack  said. 

The  warehouse  already  con¬ 
tains  data  —  such  as  medical 
claims,  laboratory  test  results, 
hospital  discharge  data  and 
demographic  information  — 
from  three  of  Aetna’s  insurance 
lines.  A  fourth,  indemnity,  will 
be  added  this  year  and  next. 
USQA  declined  to  provide  the 
costs  of  the  system. 

About  400  regional  health 
care  analysts  from  USQA  have 
been  tapping  in  to  the  ware- 
HMO's  warehouse,  page  68 


Call  in  the  auditors 


SHAKU  ATRE 


The  risks  can  be  signifi¬ 
cant  when  deploying 
data  warehouses.  In 
fact,  they  become  positively 
daunting  as  costs  rise. 

Contemplating  new  user 
analytics,  tech¬ 
niques  for  require¬ 
ment  analysis, 
modeling  tech¬ 
niques,  architec¬ 
tures  and  technolo¬ 
gies  can  make  for 
nervous  systems 
managers  and  busi¬ 
ness  partners. 

So  before  your  data  ware¬ 
house  project  spins  out  of  con¬ 
trol,  get  a  sanity  check  and 
commission  a  systems  audit. 
That  outside  perspective  will 
help  you  manage  the  project 
risks. 

An  audit  must  review  all  per¬ 
tinent  aspects  of  a  data  ware¬ 
house  project,  including  busi¬ 
ness,  management  and  tech¬ 


nical  variables.  You’ll  have  to 
budget  and  plan  for  it,  oversee 
it  and  make  sure  it  includes 
everything  it  should. 

Budgeting  for  an  audit  de¬ 
pends  on  factors  such  as  scope, 
complexity  and 
whether  your  com¬ 
pany  has  an  inter¬ 
nal  quality  team 
that  could  do  it  and 
would  probably 
charge  less  than 
outside  consultants. 
As  for  timing,  plan 
for  the  audit  at  the 
project’s  conception  if  you  can. 
Also  consider  it  as  a  midcourse 
correction  if  you  get  into  unan¬ 
ticipated  trouble. 

HOW  IT  WORKS 

There  are  at  least  20  variables 
for  which  risk  must  be  as¬ 
sessed.  They  range  from  proj¬ 
ect  and  team  management  to 
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Beware  of  marts, 
experts  agree 


By  Leslie  Goff 


data  mart  tool  vendors  may 
be  their  own  worst  enemy. 

Eager  to  sell  targeted  prod¬ 
ucts  for  gathering,  cleansing, 
normalizing,  mining  and  ana¬ 
lyzing  data,  data  mart  vendors 
have  frequently  sold 
information  systems 
organizations  a  bill  of 
goods,  analysts  and  IS  man¬ 
agers  say.  Their  own  hype  has 
almost  cannibalized  the  ware¬ 
house  market. 

TOP-DOWN  APPROACH 

“A  lot  of  untruths  are  being 
propagated  in  the  market,  and 
part  of  it  is  vendor-driven  by  the 
makers  of  lower-end  tools  that 
can’t  scale.  I  think  they  will  do 
anything  to  undermine  [a  top- 
down]  approach,”  said  Janelle 
Hill,  research  director  of  strate¬ 
gic  data  management  at  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 
“The  whole  marketing  appeal  of 
‘faster,  smaller,  cheaper’  falls  on 
very  receptive  ears.” 

In  fact,  Hill  estimated  that 
when  data  mart  decisions  are 
made  tactically,  I S  ends  up  with 
algorithms  and  data  models  that 


are  obsolete  within  18  months. 
As  business  requirements 
change  and  end  users  need  to 
look  at  data  in  new  ways,  the 
business  rules  and  queries  can’t 
be  easily  altered.  So  even  if  a 
data  mart  yields  some  short¬ 
term  strategic  value,  “IS  has 
spent  a  lot  of  money 
on  something  that  it 
will  have  to  retire, 
and  it  will  probably  not  see  a 
real  return  on  the  investment,” 
Hill  said. 

Gartner  Group  recommends 
a  top-down  approach,  which 
means  starting  with  a  data 
warehouse  and  later  adding 
data  marts  and  data  mining 
tools.  Yet  a  bottom-up  imple¬ 
mentation,  which  starts  with  a 
data  mart,  has  found  receptive 
users  because  of  a  misconcep¬ 
tion  that  they  either  must  mod¬ 
el  all  the  data  in  the  enterprise 
at  once  or  build  departmental 
marts,  Hill  explained. 

But  users  can,  and  should, 
consider  building  the  data  ware¬ 
house  on  a  subject-by-subject 
basis  instead,  Hill  said.  Cus¬ 
tomers,  sales  and  budgets  are 
good  places  to  start. 
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_ TECH _ 

ANALYSIS 


How  can  we  improve 
customer  retention? 


prospects 


What  are  the  key 

demographics  of 
our  major  markets? 


Is  our  new 
advertising  wot 


Is  credit  card  fraud 
on  the  increase? 


'msk.gjm 

H2SP?  *> 

Data  Mining  Solution 


Discover  the 
Diamonds  in  Your 
Data  Warehouse 


Introducing  the  first-ever,  fully  integrated  data  mining  solution... one  that  maximizes  your  return 
on  investment  in  data  warehousing  and  data  marts — as  decision  makers  exploit  your  customer  data 
for  competitive  advantage. 

SAS  Institute,  for  20  years  the  leader  in  data  discovery,  provides  the  most  complete  and  reliable 
data  mining  solution  for  modeling,  measuring,  and  enhancing  the  profitability  of  your  business.  This 
Web-enabled,  point-and-click  approach  lets  you  employ  OLAP,  neural  networks,  churn  analysis,  and 
other  analytical  and  visualization  techniques  to  improve  customer  retention,  target  key  prospects,  profile 
market  segments,  detect  fraud,  analyze  customer  response,  and  much  more. 


Begin  Your  Discovery  with  our 
Free  Web-Integrated  CD  ROM 


Digging  for  Diamonds:  The  SAS®  Solution  for  Data  Mining 
lets  you  explore  data  mining  from  both  a  business  and  an  IT 
perspective.  And  it’s  linked  directly  with  our  World  Wide  Web 
site,  so  you  can  continue  to  make  new  discoveries  and  gain 
fresh  insights. 

To  request  your  copy,  visit  SAS  Institute  at 
www.sas.com/datamining/  or  give  us  a  call. 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 


E-mail:  cw@sas.com  www.sas.com/datamining/  919.677.8200  In  Canada  1.800.363.8397 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  199/  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
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HMO's  warehouse 


CONTINUED  FR OM  PAGE  65 

house  for  about  a  year,  pulling 
information  to  study  trends  re¬ 
lated  to  the  cost  and  use  of 
medical  services. 

Users  can  look  at  standard  re¬ 
ports  or  build  their  own  using 
Managed  Care  Monitor,  which 
the  systems  department  built 
using  two  products  from  Sea¬ 
gate  Software  in  Toronto:  Holos, 
a  relational  online  analytic  pro¬ 
cessing  environment,  and  Crys¬ 
tal  Reports,  a  report  writer. 

USQA  this  year  is  using  the 


warehouse  to  build  a  medical 
history  of  enrollees  by  linking 
records  of  medical  claims  across 
its  insurance  products. 

Because  transaction  systems 
for  the  various  lines  represent 
people  differently,  USQA  devel¬ 
oped  a  program  to  match 
records  by  analyzing  fields  such 
as  name,  address  and  Social  Se¬ 
curity  number. 

Sully  McConnell,  director  of 
the  data  warehouse  at  USQA, 
noted  that  parallel  processing  is 


an  enormous  benefit  in  this 
process,  which  he  expects  will 
be  finished  by  midyear.  “We 
have  to  look  through  hundreds 
of  millions  of  claims.  If  we  ran 
it  on  a  single  CPU,  it  would 
take  forever,”  he  said. 

RISK  CATEGORIES 

Another  big  project,  now  run¬ 
ning  on  the  mainframe  but  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  into  production  in 
the  warehouse  this  month, 
identifies  members  who  have 
any  of  65  chronic  diseases  and 
assigns  them  to  a  risk  category 
based  on  the  severity  of  their  ill¬ 
ness.  The  program  finds  these 
members  by  analyzing  claims 
data  and  assigns  the  risk  level 
based  on  USQA  algorithms. 

Using  this  information,  Aet¬ 
na  encourages  enrollees  to  get 
ongoing  outpatient  health  care 
to  keep  their  illness  in  check. 

“Our  goal  is  to  predict  who 
might  be  hospitalized  before 
hospitalization  occurs,”  Han- 
chack  said.  By  doing  so,  Aetna 
hopes  to  treat  patients  in  less- 
costly  outpatient  settings. 

Before  choosing  the  ware¬ 
house  system,  USQA  wanted  to 
test  its  performance.  It  set  up  a 
iT-byte  database  of  real  data 
(stripped  of  names)  and  33  con¬ 
current  users  at  an  IBM  testing 
facility,  the  Teraplex  Center,  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  “We  do 
complex  queries,  and  this  al¬ 
lowed  us  to  bring  our  own 
workload  and  test  it  with  multi¬ 
ple  users,”  McConnell  said.  □ 


Wilson  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Glen  Ellyn,  III. 


Atre:  Call  in  the  auditors 
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metadata  use  and  physical 
database  design. 

The  audit  needs  to  set  up  a 
matrix  that  defines  low-,  medi¬ 
um-  and  high-risk  conditions 
for  each  variable,  studies  the 
project  and  determines  how 
much  risk  there  is  for  each 
variable.  For  example,  with 
metadata  use,  a  low  risk  would 
be  where  metadata  is  fully  sup¬ 
ported;  a  medium  risk  would 
be  limited  support;  and  a  high 
risk  would  be  no  support. 

Some  guidelines  for  getting 
started  include  the  following: 

■  Hire  an  experienced  external 
partner.  Don’t  ask  the  project 
manager  or  a  senior  team 
member  to  perform  the  audit. 
They  are  too  close  to  the  proj¬ 
ect  and  may  be  politically  con¬ 
strained.  You  need  an  objective 
view.  Engage  either  your  orga¬ 
nization’s  internal  quality  team 
(if  it’s  objective  enough)  or  hire 


a  consulting  group. 

■  Make  sure  the  auditors  have 
full  access  to  everyone  they 
need  to  talk  with,  including 
users.  The  auditors  should  ask 
them  about  their  overall  busi¬ 
ness  requirements,  long-term 
goals,  issues  and  concerns. 
That  will  help  you  determine 
how  useful  the  data  warehouse 
will  be  and  what  the  potential 
issues  will  be.  It  also  helps 
determine  if  you  have  captured 
the  requirements  accurately. 

■  Review  the  skills  of  your  data 
warehousing  project  team.  The 
audit  should  verify  that  the 
people  have  solid  business  and 
technical  experience  and  that 
the  team  is  well-balanced,  with 
sound  analytical,  modeling  and 
project  management  skills. 

■  Make  sure  the  audit  reviews 
the  business  requirements  and 
matches  them  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  project  deliverables. 


Measure  success  by  how  well 
the  results  match  the  prede¬ 
fined  requirements. 

■  Make  sure  the  auditors  review 
project  management  practices, 
too.  Is  there  a  detailed  project 
and  deliverables  plan?  Is  the 
project  plan  used  —  and  re¬ 
vised  when  necessary?  Are 
there  regularly  established  user 
reviews  and  meetings? 

■Try  to  perform  the  audit  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  third  of  the 
project’s  first  implementation 
phase.  That  gives  the  project 
staff  enough  time  to  develop 
a  strategy  and  execute  some  de¬ 
liverables.  If  the  project  has 
had  delays  getting  to  that  point, 
evaluate  it  anyway;  the  delays 
may  signal  serious  problems. 
An  audit  may  help  pinpoint  the 
problem  areas  and  recommend 
timely  solutions.  □ 


Atre  is  president  of  Atre  Group, 
Inc.,  a  Port  Chester,  N.Y.,  consul¬ 
tancy  that  specializes  in  data 
warehousing.  Her  E-mail  address 
is  shaku@atre.com. 


Beware  of  mart  tools 
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There  is  evidence  that  more 
companies  are  adopting  the  top- 
down  approach. 

Data  warehouses  that  are 
larger  than  iT-byte  will  make  up 
17%  of  all  warehouses  this  year, 
from  7%  last  year,  indicating 
that  much  more  data  is  being 
stored  centrally  and  feeding  into 
downstream  data  marts,  said 
John  Ladley,  a  senior  program 
director  at  Meta  Group,  Inc.  in 
Burlingame,  Calif.  The  figures 
are  from  a  Meta  Group  poll  of 
attendees  at  last  month’s  Data 
Warehouse  World  conference. 

“I  don’t  hear  a  lot  of  vendor 
bashing,  but  I  am  hearing  re¬ 
gret  and  hindsight  regarding 
developing  a  bunch  of  separate 
data  marts,”  Ladley  said.  “I  am 
also  hearing  a  lot  of  IS  organi¬ 
zations  trying  to  convince  the 
business  side  that  these  [data 
marts]  need  a  much  higher  level 
of  integration.” 

In  the  past  five  years,  Xerox 
Corp.  has  built  a  multitier 
architecture  of  45  data  ware¬ 
houses  and  marts,  including 
one  data  mart  that  supports 
profit-and-loss  decisions  by 
business  units.  On  that  project, 
the  ‘faster,  smaller,  cheaper’ 
message  initially  was  appealing, 
particularly  because  the  vendor 
had  promised  scalability.  But  re¬ 
sults  weren’t  optimal. 

Carl  Cichetti,  a  manager  at 
Xerox  Information  Management 
in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  declined  to 
name  the  vendor  or  the  product 
but  said  there  were  a  lot  of 
problems.  “The  technology  was 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  than 
we  had  expected,  didn’t  live  up 
to  the  promises  made  and  was 
high-maintenance.  When  we 
tried  to  have  a  lot  of  business 
rules  and  complexity,  it  really 
pushed  the  limits  of  the  tech¬ 
nology,”  he  said. 

Xerox  has  since  adopted  a 


process  to  find  tools  that  are 
scalable  and  that  fit  into  Xerox’s 
multitier  architecture. 

“Business  needs  can  change 
quickly,  so  you  need  the  frame¬ 
work  to  manage  business  and 
technology  changes.  And  to  do 
that,  you  really  need  an  infra¬ 
structure,”  Cichetti  said. 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas,  a 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.-based  utility,  is 
preparing  to  roll  out  a  ware¬ 
house  that  will  better  segment 
potential  customers.  The  utility 
uses  Sybase,  Inc.’s  IQ  as  the 
database  engine  and  SAS  Insti¬ 
tute,  Inc.  tools  for  data  gather¬ 
ing,  cleansing  and  modeling. 

Gloria  Castro,  manager  of  in¬ 
formation  product  solutions, 
says  the  utility  will  use  its  ware¬ 
house,  which  it  is  building  with 
Price  Waterhouse  LLP,  to  com¬ 
bine  internal  and  external  de¬ 
mographic  information  on  cus¬ 
tomers.  It  aims  to  get  a  picture 
of  who,  for  example,  rents  vs. 
owns  their  home  and  how  prof¬ 
itable  they  might  be  over  time. 
Analysts  can  then  assess  who 
would  buy  certain  products, 
such  as  maintenance  contracts. 

“Before,  we  just  did  a  spray- 
and-pray  approach  —  we’d  mar¬ 
ket  our  whole  customer  base 
with  the  same  promo,  cross  our 
fingers  and  wait  for  a  1%  to  2% 
response  rate,”  Castro  said. 
“This  way  we  can  target  our 
marketing  and  hope  to  increase 
the  response  rate.” 

Ultimately,  Hill  said,  “Data 
marts  have  run  a  high  risk  of 
jeopardizing  the  future  of  data 
warehouses,  but  I  think  that  we 
are  far  enough  into  the  technol¬ 
ogy  now  to  demonstrate  that 
this  approach  is  wrong,  and  we 
will  experience  a  resurgence  of 
interest  in  data  warehousing.”  □ 

Goff  is  a  freelance  writer  in  New 
York. 


A  way  to  start  with  marts 

Not  all  experts  say  you  need  to  build  a  data  warehouse  first 
Data  marts  in  themselves  can  be  an  effective  strategy  as  long 
as  there  is  a  road  map  that  indicates  what  different  departments 
have  developed  and  offers  a  means  to  access  the  data  in  a  data 
mart,  according  to  London  consultancy  Ovum  Ltd. 

That  kind  of  setup  is  known  as  federated  data  warehousing, 
where  common  metadata  —  an  accounting  of  what  is  where  —  is 
available  to  people  throughout  a  company. 

New  technology  will  enable  the  federated  model.  Some  data 
mart  tool  kits  from  vendors  such  as  D2K,  Inc.,  Infbrmatica  Corp. 
and  Sagent  Technology,  Inc.  offer  good  support  for  federated 
metadata,  says  David  Wells,  a  principal  consultant  at  Ovum.  Also, 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  SQL  Server  7  database,  due  by  year’s  end,  has 
built-in  data  mart  building  tools  and  metadata  capabilities. 

—  Anne  McCrory 
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oint  your  developers  in  the  right  direction 
to  save  coding  time  and  reduce  maintenance  costs. 

Rogue  Wave's  prebuilt  software  parts  for  C++  and  Java  are 
tested,  proven,  and  built  on  industry  standards.  Our  libraries 
are  integral  to  the  applications  of  many  of  the  world's  largest 
companies,  handling  database  access,  multithreading,  network 
communications,  and  integration  between  C++  and  Java  apps 
in  complex  hardware  and  software  environments.  Our  Stingray 
product  line  delivers  power  and  productivity  to  developers 
working  exclusively  in  the  Windows  environment. 

Rogue  Wave  can  help  improve  your  bottom  line  by  speeding 
up  your  development  and  making  software  reuse  a  reality. 
>The  right  direction  is  just  a  phone  call  away. 


* 


direct! 


www.roguewave.com 


call  us  at  800.487.3217 
303.473.9118 
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Managing 


The  year  2000  problem 

means  that  some  IS  projects  may  have 
to  be  placed  on  the  back  burner.  But 
don’t  just  set  priorities  .  .  . 


Put  your 

By  Kathleen  Melymuka  "§114 


AT  NATIONWIDE  FINANCIAL 

services  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  President  Joe  Gasper 
took  a  unique  approach  to 
setting  and  sticking  with 
the  year  2000  problem  as  a 
priority.  At  a  companywide 
meeting,  he  stated  that  year 
2000  was  the  No.  1  priority 
and  made  each  manager 
stand  up  and  repeat  it. 

“He  wanted  to  make  sure 
the  businesspeople  got  it 
as  well  as  the  IT  people,” 
says  Brian  Webb,  director 
of  data  and  applications  en¬ 
gineering.  “So  when  the  IT 
people  said,  ‘We  can’t  do 
that  because  of  year  2000,’ 
they  would  get  it.” 

But  setting  priorities  is 
seldom  that  efficient  or  that 
effective.  At  the  Miniature 
Precision  Bearings  division 
of  MPB  Corp.,  most  of  the 
year  2000  work  is  com¬ 
plete  because  the  six-person 
information  systems  steer¬ 
ing  committee  made  it  a 
top  priority  last  year,  even 
at  the  expense  of  a  new 
order-entry  system,  which 
was  put  on  hold. 

But  that  was  only  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Despite  the  year 
2000  priority,  business- 
people  tried  to  get  IS  man¬ 
ager  Rick  Flagler  to  slip 
their  own  pet  projects  into 
the  queue  throughout  the 
year.  He  was  able  to  hold 
the  line  only  by  letting  the 


IS  backlog  balloon  from  50 
to  200  projects. 

Year  2000  pressures 
mean  a  lot  of  other  projects 
have  to  wait  these  days.  A 
recent  survey  of  year  2000 
project  directors  by  the  In¬ 
formation  Management  Fo¬ 
rum  found  that  conflicting 
priorities  was  the  top  im¬ 
pediment  to  progress  on 
year  2000  work.  That  rais¬ 
es  the  issues:  Who  sets  pri¬ 
orities  and  how,  and  more 
important,  who  enforces 
them? 

The  truth  is,  companies 
have  never  been  good  at 
setting  IS  priorities,  and 
they’re  even  worse  at  living 
with  the  priorities  they  set. 
“That  rehashing  on  a  con¬ 
stant  basis  is  a  way  of  life 
and  an  issue  in  corporate 
America,”  says  William  Ul¬ 
rich,  president  of  Tactical 
Strategy  Group,  Inc.,  a  So- 
quel,  Calif.,  information 
technology  consulting  firm. 
“It’s  a  common  problem 
that  people  just  decide  to 
change  things.” 

No  matter  what  kind  of 
system  your  company  has 
on  paper,  chances  are  the 
buck  actually  stops  at  the  IS 
manager  who  is  forced  to 
play  arbiter,  cajoler  and  en¬ 
forcer,  continually  renegoti¬ 
ating  decisions  that  have 
been  made  already. 

In  the  best  of  times,  that 


YEAR 

2000 

Joe  DiBenedetto  of 
J&R  Music  and 
Computer  World: 
"When  push  comes 
to  shove,  I  guess  I 
would  have  to  say, 
'We  cannot  do  this 
and  do  year  2000 
remediation  as 
well' " 


(www.computerworld.com)  April  6,  1998  Co m p u t e r wor I d 


A  FORMULA  FOR  PRIORITIES 


Whether  you  set  IS  project  priorities  alone  or  as  part  of 
a  committee,  a  reasonable  way  to  approach  it  is  to 
identify  your  mission-critical  business  functions  and 
map  IS  project  proposals  to  the  functions  they  support. 

You  can  do  that  manually  or  with  automated  tools.  Once 
you  do,  IS  project  priorities  fall  into  place  around  business 
priorities. 

Developing  and  sticking 
with  an  IS  prioritization 
model  locks  in  decisions 
and  the  reasoning  behind 
them  and  enhances  the  per¬ 
ception  that  IS  understands 
business  issues.  It  will  help 
you  make  sure  your  year 
zooo  priority  stays  a  priority. 

IS  consultant  Lois  Zells  at 
Lois  Zells  &.  Associates  uses 
the  matrix  at  right  to  help 
clients  prioritize  projects. 

Copyright  Lois  Zells  &  Associates,  Inc.,  Phoenix 


APPLICATIONS 


A.  Product  quality 
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D.  Customer  service 
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TOTAL 

100% 

446 

34.2% 
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16.3% 
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22.9% 
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26.6% 

1  Identify  the  “critical 
success  factors”  (CSF)  or 
functions  critical  to  the 
success  of  your  business, 
such  as  speed  to  market, 
customer  service  and 
order  entry. 

2  Assign  each  CSF  a  per¬ 
centage  of  your  business 
pie  based  on  its  relative 
importance  to  the  busi¬ 
ness.  (The  percentages 
will  add  up  to  100.) 

3  Map  each  project  pro¬ 
posal  to  each  CSF,  rank¬ 
ing  them  from  i  to  io 
based  on  how  directly 
they  support  the  CSF. 
(Example:  Enhancements 


to  a  call  center  might 
score  a  5  in  customer  ser¬ 
vice  but  a  o  in  speed  to 
market.) 

4  For  each  proposal, 
multiply  the  CSF  percent¬ 
age  by  the  ranking.  (In 
the  example  at  left,  for 
Application  l,  multiply  5 
by  42%,  4  by  14%,  5  by 
24%  and  3  by  20%.) 

5  Add  the  results  for 
each  application  proposal 
and  prioritize  them  from 
highest  to  lowest  number. 
(In  the  example,  the  pri¬ 
ority  order  is  Application 
1,  Application  4,  Applica¬ 
tion  3,  Application  2.) 


makes  effective  project  man¬ 
agement  impossible.  This 
year,  it’s  threatening  to 
swamp  the  most  pressing 
priority  corporate  America 
has  ever  faced. 

"It  is  staggeringly  unbe¬ 
lievable,”  Ulrich  says.  “Man¬ 
agement  is  expecting  people 
to  do  all  this  year  2000 
work  and  all  the  other  work 
at  the  same  time.  What 
they’re  not  thinking  through 
is  that  other  projects  can 
slip,  and  year  2000  can’t.” 

ONE-MAN  SHOW 

Companies  prioritize  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  Smaller  firms 
tend  to  take  the  benevolent 
despot  approach.  At  J&R 
Music  and  Computer  World, 
Inc.,  a  privately  owned  New 
York  retailer  with  800  em¬ 
ployees  (unaffiliated  with 
this  newspaper),  MIS  direc¬ 
tor  Joe  DiBenedetto  plans  to 
spend  90%  of  this  year’s  IS 
budget  on  year  2000.  That’s 
pretty  much  his  call  because 
setting  priorities  for  the  six- 
person  IS  department  is  an 
informal  process,  and  Di- 
Benedetto,  working  with  the 
owner,  runs  the  IS  show. 

“You  have  to  look  at  what 
is  crucial  to  the  operation  of 
the  business,  and  those 
areas  have  to  be  addressed 
first,"  he  says.  “If  those  in¬ 
terfere  with  projects  every¬ 
body  wanted,  so  be  it.” 

Concentrating  on  year 


2000  means  other  projects 
won't  get  done.  “There  are 
always  enhancements  we’re 
making  to  stay  competitive,” 
DiBenedetto  says.  “Some  of 
those  enhancements  just 
have  to  wait.” 

DiBenedetto  is  willing  to 
put  his  foot  down  to  enforce 
his  decisions.  “When  push 
comes  to  shove,  I  guess  I 
would  have  to  say,  ‘We  can¬ 
not  do  this  and  do  year 
2000  remediation  as  well,’  ” 
he  says. 

MORE  METHOD, 

MORE  MADNESS 

Larger  companies  often  have 
much  more  formal  systems 
in  place.  But  in  the  end,  the 
success  or  failure  of  priori¬ 
ties  has  less  to  do  with  how 
you  set  them  than  whether 
you  stick  with  them.  At  Yan¬ 
kee  Energy  Systems,  Inc.  in 
Meriden,  Conn.,  Scott  Wale- 
ski’s  30-person  staff  is  well 
along  in  year  2000  work, 
which  has  required  only 
about  15%  of  this  year’s  IS 
budget.  "I’ve  had  excellent 
support  from  the  CIO  and 
the  vice  president  of  ad¬ 
ministration,”  says  Waleski, 
director  of  IT  services.  “Both 
are  very  aware  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Our  CEO  is  very  tech- 
sawy.” 

That’s  lucky  for  Waleski 
because  at  Yankee,  even 
though  an  eight-person  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  uses  a 


fairly  complex  system  to 
rank  project  proposals,  top 
executives  for  the  energy 
distributor  and  consultancy 
can  overrule  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  decisions.  “The  execu¬ 
tives  may  bump  a  project 
up,”  Waleski  says.  “If  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  makes  the  priority 
high  enough,  it  gets  done.” 

Ulrich  says  that’s  com¬ 
mon.  “That’s  what  happens 
most  of  the  time.  They  go 
through  an  elaborate  plan¬ 
ning  process,  and  then  at 
the  top  level  or  a  few  tiers 
down,  they  undo  it.” 

At  MPB,  in  Keene,  N.H., 
the  IS  steering  committee 
struggles  with  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  priorities.  “Everybody 
comes  in  and  wants  every¬ 
thing,”  Flagler  says.  “We 
wrestle  over  resources.  In 
any  year,  inevitably  we  don’t 
have  enough.” 

Last  year,  the  committee 
reached  consensus  on  about 
a  half-dozen  top-priority 
projects,  including  year 
2000.  Though  you  could 
make  the  case  that  six  top- 
priority  projects  is  an  oxy¬ 
moron,  it  isn’t  unusual,  says 
Lois  Zells,  principal  of  Lois 
Zells  &  Associates,  Inc.,  a 
Phoenix  IS  consulting  firm. 
Zells  says  that  when  she 
talks  with  groups  of  IS  peo¬ 
ple,  she  asks  them  to  raise 
their  hands  if  they’re  work¬ 
ing  on  more  than  one  No.  1 
priority  project.  “They  all 


raise  their  hands,”  she  says. 

SUBVERSIVES 
IN  THE  BUSINESS 

Six  top  priorities  wasn’t  the 
only  problem  for  Flagler  and 
his  12-person  staff,  though. 
Throughout  the  year,  busi¬ 
nesspeople  continually  tried 
to  subvert  the  list  by  advo¬ 
cating  their  own  nonpriority 
projects.  “It’s  a  tough  call 
when  you  have  customers 
who  want  to  do  new  and  ex¬ 
citing  things,”  he  says.  “Peo¬ 
ple  will  frequently  say,  ‘This 
is  going  to  make  the  month 
of  October.’  ” 

So  despite  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  prioritizing,  Flagler 
ends  up  single-handedly  ne¬ 
gotiating  countless  requests. 
“When  you  get  to  the 
trenches,  it  gets  down  to  me 
and  the  departmental  man¬ 
ager,”  he  says. 

NO-NEGOTIATION  POLICY 

A  real  year  2000  crunch  can 
motivate  top  management  to 
take  priorities  seriously.  At 
Dep  Corp.,  a  manufacturer 
of  health  and  beauty  aids  in 
Rancho  Dominguez,  Calif.,  a 
well-educated  top  manage¬ 
ment  established  a  no-excep¬ 
tions  year  2000  priority  and 
stuck  with  it. 

“I  had  educated  my  boss, 
the  CFO,  and  he  carried  the 
ball,  telling  everybody  that  if 
we  don’t  get  the  year  2000 
problem  solved,  there  won’t 


be  a  company  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  all  the  other  proj¬ 
ects,”  says  Oleg  de  Bode, 
director  of  the  io-person  IS 
department.  “This  was  one 
of  those  corporate  decisions 
made  at  the  highest  level. 
Once  that  fiat  came  down, 
everybody  fell  into  line.” 

Because  of  top  manage¬ 
ment  support,  de  Bode  is 
not  beset  by  users  trying  to 
slip  in  projects.  “They’re  not 
even  being  forwarded  to 
MIS,”  he  says.  The  result 
has  been  a  single-minded 
focus  with  virtually  the  en¬ 
tire  IS  budget  directed  at 
year  2000. 

Companies  need  to  learn 
to  prioritize  (see  formula 
above),  and  they  need  the 
guts  to  stick  with  the  priori¬ 
ties  they  set.  Once  you’ve  es¬ 
tablished  a  model  for  setting 
priorities,  you’ve  got  to  live 
and  die  by  that  model.  “Any 
time  something  gets  shifted 
around,”  Ulrich  says,  “you 
need  to  stick  that  model  in 
the  face  of  the  person  mak¬ 
ing  the  decision  and  say, 
‘Are  you  willing  to  circum¬ 
vent  this?’  ” 

It  won’t  hurt  to  remind  the 
would-be  transgressor  that 
the  model  will  be  Exhibit  A 
if  the  company  gets  hauled 
into  court  over  year  2000.  □ 

Melymuka  is  Computer- 
world’s  senior  editor,  man¬ 
agement. 


Computerworld  April  6,  1998  (www.computerworld.com) 


An  occasional  series  on  year  2000  trends, 
issues  and  statistics 


Speeding  up 
compliance 

The  Automotive 
Industry  Action 
Group  (AIAG) 
Year  2000  Task  Force 
has  implemented  a 
comprehensive  plan  to 
get  automotive  suppli¬ 
ers  cracking  on  year 
2000  compliance  [CW, 
March  9]. 

The  key  to  the  plan 
is  a  comprehensive 
year  2000  survey  to  be 
completed  by  more 
than  50,000  supplier 
sites  worldwide.  But 
for  awhile,  it  appeared 
that  the  task  force  was 
going  to  be  stymied  by 
inadequate  response. 
Neither  the  AIAG,  in 
Southfield,  Mich.,  nor 
the  Big  Three  U.S. 
automakers  will  say 
just  how  bad  response 


has  been,  but  industry 
analysts  put  the  rate 
in  the  single  digits. 

But  at  least  one  of 
the  Big  Three  is  light¬ 
ing  a  fire  under  suppli¬ 
ers.  Roger  Buck,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  year  2000 
project  at  Chrysler 
Corp.,  says  that  auto¬ 
maker  has  begun  de¬ 
livering  a  periodic  re¬ 
port  card  to  the  top 
executives  of  suppli¬ 
ers'  parent  companies 
to  let  them  know  how 
the  suppliers  are  do¬ 
ing  with  year  2000. 

The  report  card 
uses  the  suppliers' 
own  survey  responses 
to  rank  each  site  as  a 
high  to  low  risk  on  its 
year  2000  progress  in 
eight  categories:  busi¬ 
ness  systems,  techni¬ 
cal  infrastructure,  PCs, 
its  own  suppliers,  oth¬ 


er  business  partners 
such  as  banks,  its 
products,  research 
centers  and  test  equip¬ 
ment,  and  environ¬ 
mental  operations 
such  as  security  sys¬ 
tems.  If  no  survey  has 
been  received,  all  cate¬ 


gories  are  automatical¬ 
ly  rated  high  risk. 

The  report  card 
goes  to  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  CEO  and,  in  the 
case  of  parts  suppli¬ 
ers,  also  to  the  person 
in  charge  of  all  the 
company’s  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

The  first  reports 
went  out  in  late  Febru¬ 
ary.  They  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  face-to- 


face  meetings  with  key 
suppliers,  who  nor¬ 
mally  meet  with 
Chrysler  buyers  every 
60  to  90  days.  “The 
report  card  will  be  part 
of  the  discussion,” 
Buck  says. 

But  Buck  notes  that 


the  reports  have  al¬ 
ready  had  an  effect. 
“It’s  already  caused  a 
lot  of  activity,”  he  says. 
"When  a  CEO  gets  a 
report  card  that  tells 
him  five  of  his  sites 
have  been  doing  fine 
and  five  have  not,  you 
can  bet  those  five  are 
now  busily  doing  what 
they  were  supposed  to 
be  doing  before.” 

—  Kathleen  Melymuka 


Is  a  recession 
coming? 

Will  the  year  2000  cause  a 
global  recession?  Economist 
Edward  Yardeni  at  Deutsche 
Morgan  Grenfell  in  New 
York  says  it’s  likely. 

Yardeni  last  month  raised 
the  odds  of  a  “severe  global 
recession”  from  40%  to 
60%.  On  his  Web  site 
(1 vww.yardeni.com),  Yardeni 
calls  the  year  2000  problem 
“a  very  serious  threat”  to 
the  U.S.  economy  that’s 


also  bound  to  disrupt  the 
entire  global  economy. 

Such  a  recession,  Yardeni 
adds,  could  last  at  least  12 
months  “and  could  be  as 
severe  as  the  1973-74  global 
recession”  caused  by  the 
OPEC  oil  crisis. 

“just  as  oil  is  a  vital  re¬ 
source  for  our  global  econo¬ 
my,  so  is  information,”  he 
writes.  “If  the  supply  of  in¬ 
formation  is  disrupted, 
many  economic  activities 
will  be  impaired,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  halted.” 


Damn  the  cost!  Full  speed  ahead! 

In  four  separate  surveys  over  the  course  of  one  year, 
Howard  A.  Rubin,  president  of  Howard  Rubin  Associates 
in  Pound  Ridge,  N.Y.,  and  chairman  of  the  department  of 
computer  sciences  at  Hunter  College  in  New  York,  found 
that  of  four  major  factors  in  fixing  the  year  2000  problem, 
only  cost  became  less  important  over  time. 

Rubin  asked  information  systems  managers  and  direc¬ 
tors  to  rate  the  following  statements  on  a  scale  of  i 
(strongly  disagree)  to  io  (strongly  agree): 


Going  all  out  on  testing? 

Few  companies  plan  to  put  all  of  their  software  through  in¬ 
tegration  testing,  according  to  a  study  by  the  Information 
Management  Forum  in  Atlanta. 

Integration  testing  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  three 
stages  of  year  2000  testing.  It  runs  all  the  integrated  sys¬ 
tems  involved  in  a  business  process  using  post-year-2000 
dates  and  data. 

SOFTWARE:  HOW  MUCH  WILL  GO  THROUGH  INTEGRATION  TESTING? 


Souicr  information  Management  Forum  survey  of  4)  IT  professionals  at  its  year  2000  group  meeting  in 

March 


Start  the  millennium 
healthy  —  or  else 

The  health  care  industry  is  woefully  behind 
most  other  industries  in  year  2000  progress, 
according  to  a  recent  survey  by  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

With  less  than  two  years  to  go  before  Jan.  1, 
2000,  about  seven  of  every  eight  health  care 
organizations  are  just  getting  started  or  be¬ 
coming  aware  of  the  need  to  fix  date-depen¬ 
dent  code,  Gartner  Group  says.  The  rest  have 
either  completed  their  inventory  of  code  or 
launched  their  remediation  program. 

By  contrast,  about  one-third  of  all  industries 
have  begun  remediation,  while  about  15%  are 
beyond  that  point. 

Gartner  Group, 
which  calls  the  year 
2000  the  top  informa¬ 
tion  technology  issue 
in  health  care  this  year, 
made  its  industry  com¬ 
parisons  using  its 
Compare  Scale,  which 
gauges  year  2000 
compliance. 


©COMPUTERWORLD 

For  more  on 
the  year  2000  problem, 
go  to  our  Web  site 
(www.computerworld.com) 
and  click  on  “Year  2000” 
under  “Features.” 


Will  they  keep  the 
lawyers  away? 

Companies  could  be  expos¬ 
ing  themselves  to  danger  by 
not  having  their  year  2000 
compliance  tested,  audited 
or  verified  by  an  outside 
firm. 

That’s  the  message  from 
Cutter  Consortium,  an  in¬ 
formation  technology  con¬ 
sultancy  in  Arlington,  Mass. 
In  a  survey  released  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  nearly  82%  of  IT  pro¬ 
fessionals  said  their  compa¬ 
nies  hadn’t  had  their  year 
2000  compli¬ 
ance  checked  by 
outside  audi¬ 
tors. 

The  high  per¬ 
centage  was  a 
surprise  to  Ed 
Yourdon,  chair¬ 
man  of  Cutter. 
“What  are  they 


waiting  for?  With  each  pass¬ 
ing  month,  the  stakes  just 
get  higher,”  he  says. 

Cutter  also  says  just  over 
half  (50.3%)  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  said  their  companies 
hadn’t  informed  their  finan¬ 
cial  auditors  about  their  po¬ 
tential  year  2000  costs  and 
liabilities.  Of  that  group, 
nearly  11%  said  their  com¬ 
panies  plan  to  do  so  in  the 
first  half  of  this  year.  But 
18%  said  their  companies 
never  plan  to  do  so. 

“This  could  be  a  fatal 
mistake  for  some  organiza¬ 
tions,”  Yourdon  says.  “The 
potential  [for]  lawsuits  tied 
to  year  2000  issues  is  al¬ 
ready  staggering,  but  by  ac¬ 
tively  choosing  not  to  warn 
your  financial  auditors  of 
possible  problems,  you 
could  be  choosing  to  put 
yourself  out  of  business  af¬ 
ter  the  millennium.” 
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In  2  minutes  you  can  add  capacity  for  20 
new  servers,  2  hours  of  runtime,  or  twice 

the  fault-tolerance. . . 


Introducing  New  Symmetra  “  Power  Array "  from  APC. 


If  you’ve  ever  installed  a 
6-20kVA,  non-redundant,  legacy 
UPS  system  in  a  datacenter,  you 
know  the  challenges:  installation 
is  a  struggle,  maintenance  is  a 
challenge,  power  upgrades  are  unheard  of,  and 
hardware  tends  to  be  unreliable.  In  fact,  most 
legacy  UPSs  were  designed  for  electrical  and 
manufacturing  applications  and  not  with  the 
needs  of  today’s  sensitive  datacenters  in  mind. 
Worst  of  all,  with  a  single  point  of  failure,  the 
legacy  system  is  all  too  interruptible. 

With  power  problems  causing  nearly  half  of  all 
network  downtime,  the  fastest  and  easiest  way 
to  increase  network  availability  is  to  increase 
power  availability.  Now,  APC’s  Symmetra” 
Power  Array”,  a  revolutionary  power  protection 
system,  provides  the  high  availability,  flexibil¬ 
ity,  reliability,  ease  of  installation  and  simple 
upkeep  you  need  -  all  without  breaking  your 
back  or  the  bank.  Best  of  all.  Power  Array 
redundancy  and  manageability  deliver  uninter¬ 
ruptible  peace  of  mind. 


N+l  Redundancy:  Symmetra  Power  Modules 
share  the  attached  load  evenly.  If  one  module  is 
removed  or  fails,  the  other  modules  seamlessly 
and  instantaneously  pick  up  the  rest  of  the  load. 
N+l  redundancy  is  used  today  in  disk  arrays 
(RAID),  in  processor  power  supplies,  and  in 
processors  themselves.  Symmetra  Power  Array 
brings  redundancy  to  server  power  protection 
for  the  first  time. 

Scalable  Power:  Symmetra  Power  Array  can  be 
configured  for  4- 1 6kVA,  enough  for  mid-sized 
computer  rooms.  Incremental  4kVA  Power 
Modules  expand  UPS  voltage  load  capacity  to 
match  datacenter  demands. 

Scalable  Runtime:  Additional  Battery  Modules, 
which  may  be  shifted  from  one  Power  Array  to 
another,  or  added  in  Extended-run  Battery 
Frames,  can  provide  virtually  unlimited  runtime. 
If  you  need  to  solve  the  problem  of  network 
downtime  once  and  for  all,  install  a  Power  Array 
with  redundancy  and  fault-tolerance  to  match 
your  server  and  storage.  Call  APC  today  for  your 
FREE  Enterprise  Solutions  Kit. 


Installing  or  reconfiguring  your  modular  Power  Array  couldn't  be  any  simpler. 


Add  Redundancy  and  Fault-tolerance 

True  N+l  Redundancy  ensures  maxi¬ 
mum  uptime  and  high  systems 
availability.  In  a  Power  Array,  battery, 
power  and  intelligence  modules  are  all 
redundant,  providing  total  power 
reliability  for  your  network. 

Add  Capacity/Runtime 

Protect  your  investment  with  redundant,  modular  power  mod¬ 
ules:  Scalable  kVA  and  runtime  ensure  that  Symmetra  will 
meet  your  power  needs  now  and  in  the  future. 

Simplify  Maintenance 

Symmetra 's  service-friendly  design  cuts  the  cost  and  complexi¬ 
ty  of  maintenance.  Batteries,  intelligence  modules  and  power 
modules  are  user-replaceable  and  hot-swappable. 


Integrate  Advanced  Management 

Symmetra  power  array  provides 
the  ability  to  manage  your 
network  or  datacenter  power 
from  anywhere  in  the  world 
with  PowerChute ®  plus  man¬ 
agement  software.  Whether  you 
use  a  Web-based  or 
LAN/SNMP-based 
management  platform, 

APC  software  and  accessories  integrate  with 
your  existing  management  solution. 


FREE! 


Symmetra 

Video 


an  invaluable  set  of  tools  to  help 
plan  your  datacenter  power  protection,  including  the  Gartner 
Group  report,  “Uninterrupted  Power  Supply  Systems  in  a 
Distributed  Computing  Environment”.  Just  go  to 


http://promo.apcc.com 
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owledge  management  and  intellectual  capital  are 
the  buzzwords  that  have  launched  a  thousand  books, 
articles  and  conferences.  Are  they  just  another 
passing  fad,  or  do  they  offer  useful  measures  of 
erformance? 


G  THE 
MEASURE 
OF 

KNOWLEDGE 

ASSETS 


at’s  hard  to  tell.  As  yet,  nobody 
Hf$38ogicing  knowledge  management 
has  succeeded  in  measuring  whether 
their  knowledge  assets  have  increased  or 
diminished.  The  measurement  schemes 
TTuf“m?re^lre  jumbles  of  facts,  subjec¬ 
tive  evaluations  and  opinions.  These 
schemes  show  only  that  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  is  evolving  from  magic  to  as¬ 
trology  and  is  still  far  from  offering  man¬ 
agers  repeatable,  unambiguous  and  use¬ 
ful  metrics.  To  overcome  that  deficiency, 
I  will  show  that  knowledge  assets  are  in¬ 
deed  quantifiable.  Here’s  a  way  to  mea¬ 
sure  knowledge  based  on  hard  numbers, 
not  opinions. 

UNKING  KNOWLEDGE  ASSETS 
AND  FINANCIAL  MEASURES 

The  true  measure  of  knowledge  is  in  ob¬ 
serving  outputs. 

The  surest  way  to  determine  an  orga¬ 
nization’s  worth  is  to  sell  it.  The  price  re¬ 
flects  whether  the  company’s  worth  is 
greater  than  its  reported  financial  assets. 
That  happens  during  mergers,  acquisi¬ 
tions,  buyouts  and  whenever  company 
stock  is  traded.  The  value  of  a  company’s 
knowledge  can  be  explained  as  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  its  reported  financial  as¬ 
sets  and  its  actual  market  value,  which  is 
the  share  price  multiplied  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  shares. 

Unfortunately,  it’s  impractical  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  value  of  a  company’s  knowl¬ 
edge  that  way.  Stock  prices  fluctuate  for 
reasons  unrelated  to  anything  employees 
may  know.  Hostile  acquisition  offers 
don’t  necessarily  reflect  the  acquirer’s  es¬ 
teem  for  the  knowledge  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  managers.  Therefore,  one  must  seek 
out  valuation  in  ways  that  reflect  the  eco¬ 
nomic  values  the  employees  create. 

CALCULATING  KNOWLEDGE  CAPITAL 

Knowledge  Capital  forms  when  employ¬ 
ees  think  or  talk  about  how  they  are  de¬ 
livering  goods  and  services.  That  usually 
occurs  when  workers  are  engaged  in 
overhead  tasks,  not  when  they’re  actually 
delivering  goods  or  services. 

If  learning,  training,  talking,  writing 
and  communicating  make  for  improved 
productivity,  it  will  reveal  itself  as  im¬ 
proved  economic  performance  and  will 
become  measurable  in  dollars.  That  real 
money  is  the  return  on  the  newly  created 
Knowledge  Capital.  It  discloses  the  value 
of  the  knowledge  that  has  been  un¬ 
leashed  by  informed  actions. 


What  are  the  measurable  annual  out¬ 
puts  from  the  accumulation  of  knowl¬ 
edge? 

I  call  that  “information  value-added”; 
economists  call  it  net  surplus  economic 
value.  It’s  what’s  left  after  you  pay  sup¬ 
pliers,  the  government,  employees,  cred¬ 
itors  and  shareholders  and  after  you  re¬ 
place  obsolete  assets.  But  information 
value-added  isn’t  the  same  as  Knowledge 
Capital.  Knowledge  Capital  is  that  intan¬ 
gible  source  that  makes  it  possible  to 
generate  annual  profits.  To  state  it  an¬ 
other  way:  If  Knowledge  Capital  is  the 
principal,  then  information  value-added 
is  its  annual  yield.  If  you  know  what  the 
investors’  minimum  expected  rate  of  re¬ 
turn  is,  it’s  easy  to  calculate  the  worth  of 
the  asset  from  which  it  originates. 

That  approach  makes  Knowledge  Cap¬ 
ital  a  calculable  number. 

Take,  for  example,  the  valuation  of  the 
Knowledge  Capital  for  Microsoft.  At  the 
end  of  1996,  its  financial  capital  was  $7 
billion.  After  subtracting  from  its  1996 
profits  of  $2.2  billion  the  interest  pay¬ 
ments  for  the  capital,  which  was  $210 
million,  we  are  left  with  Microsoft’s  in¬ 
formation  value-added  of  $2  billion.  To 
generate  such  an  amount  implies,  using 
Microsoft’s  low  cost  of  equity  capital,  the 
presence  of  an  intangible  principal  of 
$67  billion  ($2  billion  divided  by  .03,  the 
fraction  of  financial  capital  used  to  pay 
interest),  which  is  then  Microsoft’s 
Knowledge  Capital. 

It  just  happens  that  the  stock  market 
valuation  of  Microsoft  at  the  end  of 
1996  was  $98.6  billion.  In  other  words, 
exuberant  investors  attributed  to  Mi¬ 
crosoft  a  Knowledge  Capital  valuation  of 
$91.6  billion  ($98.6  billion  minus  $7 
billion  in  financial  assets).  Any  way  you 
look  at  it,  Microsoft’s  Knowledge  Capital 
lies  somewhere  between  $67  billion  and 
$91.6  billion. 

A  comparable  analysis  of  359  U.S.  in¬ 
dustrial  companies  shows  Knowledge 
Capital  worth  $1.7  trillion,  or  217%  of 
their  net  financial  assets.  Clearly,  knowl¬ 
edge  is  more  important  than  what  the 
accountants  record  as  tangible  assets. 

PUTTING  THE  MEASURES  TO  WORK 

The  gain  in  the  worth  of  a  company’s 
Knowledge  Capital  is  arguably  the  most 
important  indicator  of  its  success  in  the 
Information  Age.  It  should  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  changing  the  attitudes  of 
accounting-minded  executives  about  the 


value  of  information.  For  example,  if  a 
company  scraps  100  forklift  trucks  be¬ 
fore  their  depreciation  is  written  off,  it 
would  be  recorded  as  a  loss  for  account¬ 
ing  purposes.  But  if  1,000  employees 
with  career-life  learning  costs  of  at  least 
$150  million  leave  a  corporation,  none  of 
the  financial  reports  would  reflect  that  as 
a  loss.  And  the  stock  market  may  actual¬ 
ly  recognize  it  as  a  gain.  Many  of  the 
faults  with  today’s  information  manage¬ 
ment  practices  can  be  traced  to  such 
bias,  which  favors  accounting  over 
knowledge-generating  assets. 

One  can  view  Knowledge  Capital  as 
the  consequence  of  a  stream  of  expenses 
that  makes  a  company  more  effective. 
Meetings  may  contribute  to  greater  em¬ 
ployee  awareness.  Training  is  useful  if 
put  to  good  use.  Software  need  not  be  an 
expense  if  it’s  reused.  Everything  that 
contributes  to  an  accumulation  of  knowl¬ 
edge  can  become  a  capital  investment 
with  sound  information  management 
practices. 

Every  manager  should,  therefore, 
monitor  which  portion  of  his  overhead 
expense  is  temporary  and  how  much  of 
it  builds  capital.  Such  monitoring  is  pos 
sible  by  tracking  a  firm’s  overhead-to 
Knowledge  Capital  conversion  efficiency 
For  example,  the  10-year  sum  of  all  over 
head  expenses  for  a  prominent  pharma 
ceutical  company  adds  up  to  $18.9  bil 
lion.  For  that  period,  I  calculated  its 
Knowledge  Capital  growth  as  $8.6  bil¬ 
lion.  With  a  conversion  efficiency  of 
45.5%,  that  firm  belongs  to  the  U.S.  elite, 
and  I  can  prove  that  by  numbers,  not  by 
opinion  surveys.  (Microsoft’s  overhead- 
to-Knowledge  Capital  conversion  effi¬ 
ciency  is  a  spectacular  451%.) 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  CIOS 

By  recognizing  that  Knowledge  Capital  is 
a  measurable  quantity,  the  executives  in 
charge  of  information  management 
should  be  able  to  shift  from  their  pre¬ 
occupation  with  short-run  expense  effi¬ 
ciency  to  a  new  perspective:  how  to  cre¬ 
ate  valuable  knowledge  assets.  The  right 
set  of  measures  will  help  in  explaining 
and  justifying  how  to  accomplish  that 
objective.  □ 

Strassmann  (www.strassmann.com) 
holds  the  registered  trademark  for  Knowl¬ 
edge  Capital  from  the  U.S.  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office.  He  can  be  contacted  at 
paul@strassmann.com. 
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Application  development  tools 


Does  anyone 
really  have  a 


So _ 

*  development  efforts 
moving  in  17  directions,  or  are  they 
going  nowhere  at  all?  Either  way, 
you’re  not  alone. 

Quite  simply,  app  dev  is  in  a 
muddle  right  now.  Corporations  are 
wrestling  with  Java;  the  integration 
of  legacy  applications  with  the  Web; 
build  vs.  buy  questions;  CORBA  vs. 
DCOM;  nonprogrammers  building 
applications,  and  so  on.  Oh,  and 
don’t  forget  the  year  2000. 

If  you  are  hesitant  to  move  for¬ 
ward  with  an  app  dev  strategy  today, 
you  may  be  in  good  company.  Ana¬ 
lysts  say  user  reluctance  may  be  a 
natural  thing. 

“People  may  be  in  a  fog  for  the 
next  two  or  two-and-a-half  years,” 
says  Liz  Barnett,  an  analyst  at  Giga 
Information  Group  in  Westport, 
Conn.  Barnett  says  year  2000  pro¬ 
jects  are  draining  development  re¬ 
sources  in  information  technology 
groups,  and  developers  are  over¬ 
whelmed  by  technology  and  ques¬ 
tions  such  as  whether  to  build,  buy, 
or  buy  and  customize. 

Besides  all 

People  may  be  in  a 


og  for  the  next  two  or 
wo  and  a  half  years." 

■  Liz  Barnett,  analyst, 
Giga  Information 
Group 


of  that,  the 
structure  of 
the  develop¬ 
ment  team 
has  been 
redone.  “If 
there  is  any 
trend  at  all, 
it’s  an  in¬ 
creasing  abil¬ 
ity  for  lines 
of  business  or  operational  groups  to 
create  their  own  applications,”  says 
Eric  Brown,  an  analyst  at  Forrester 
Research,  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
“They  can  use  relatively  simple 
tools.  It’s  about  assembling  compo¬ 
nents,  and  they  don’t  have  to  run 
around  [installing]  it  on  people’s 
desktops.  They  do  it  with  HTML.” 

Brown  agrees  that  development 


managers  may  be  stuck  in  a  holding 
pattern  for  a  while,  partly  because 
he  doesn’t  expect  most  companies 
to  switch  development  tools  during 
the  ongoing  skills  crunch.  Taking 
developers  off  a  job  to  train  them  in 
a  new  environment  just  may  not  be 
worth  what  you  might  gain  from  the 
new  tool. 

Also,  he  says  most  companies 
won’t  rush  to  Java  until  it  becomes 
more  stable,  and  it  will  be  another 
year  or  two  before  most  companies 
lock  in  either  Common  Object  Re¬ 
quest  Broker  Architecture  (CORBA) 
or  Distributed  Component  Object 
Model  (DCOM)  as  their  primary  dis¬ 
tributed  component  platform. 

Where  will  there  be  movement? 
Watch  for  Microsoft  Corp.  to  extend 
its  dominance  in  the  tools  sector.  In 
the  pages  that  follow,  we  look  at 
how  several  organizations  chose 
their  development  tools  —  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  has  played  a  key  role  in  each. 

Riding  the  strengths  of  its  Visual 
Basic,  Visual  C++  and  its  integration 
message,  Microsoft  has  posted 
impressive  market  numbers.  For 
example,  Computerworld  Informa¬ 
tion  Management  Group  surveyed 
2,410  sites  last  year,  and  40.3%  list¬ 
ed  Microsoft  as  their  primary  vendor 
for  client/server  development  tools, 
up  from  less  than  28%  two  years 
ago.  Compare  that  with  the  next 
closest  vendors,  Sybase,  Inc.’s  Pow¬ 
ersoft  and  Oracle  Corp.,  which  have 
been  around  the  11%  to  12%  level. 

“Microsoft’s  numbers  are  daunt¬ 
ing,  but  it’s  certainly  not  over,”  Bar¬ 
nett  notes.  She  expects  plenty  of 
smaller,  specialized  vendors  to  re¬ 
main  good  alternatives  to  Microsoft. 
She  also  sees  several  new  players 
emerging  —  particularly  in  World 
Wide  Web  development  area  and 
companies  such  as  SilverStream 
Software,  Inc.  and  Progress  Software 
Corp.’s  Aptivity  group.  Reviewer 
Howard  Millman  takes  an  IT  man¬ 


ager’s  view  of  that  market  later  in 
this  section  (page  80). 

Then  there  is  what  Brown  calls 
the  need  to  “serverize”  applications 
—  retooling  client-based  applica¬ 
tions  built  with  products  such  as 
Visual  Basic  and  Powersoft’s  Power¬ 
Builder  to  run  primarily  on  the  serv¬ 
er  —  and  team  development,  when 
users  meet  with  programmers  and 


programmers  learn  to  share  with 
other  programmers. 

We  looked  at  two  representative 
products  aimed  at  the  team  concept 
and  assessed  how  well  they  work  in 
the  real  world  (page  79).  The  bot¬ 
tom  line:  App  dev  is  no  longer  just  a 
synonym  for  programming,  and  you 
can  expect  tools  to  be  as  varied  as 
users’  needs.  —  James  M.  Connolly 


■  LACK/TOBV 
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Tales  from  the  field 


By  Sharon  Gaudin 

Developers  are  building  applications 
to  run  across  the  entire  system.  And 
they  can’t  do  that  with  only  one  lan¬ 
guage  or  one  tool. 

They  need  rapid  application  de¬ 


velopment  tools  to  build  database 
front  ends,  C++  to  build  complex 
computing  and  analysis  programs 
and  Java  to  send  information  across 
the  network. 

That  means  information  systems 
managers  have  to  keep  track  of  a 


plethora  of  languages,  tools  and  ven¬ 
dors,  along  with  workers’  skill  levels 
and  training  needs.  Management 
can  be  as  complicated  as  the  pro¬ 
grams  themselves. 

Computerworld  examined  the  tool 
selection  process  at  three  organiza¬ 


tions  and  found  that  the  deciding 
factors  are  as  different  as  the  orga¬ 
nizations:  a  desire  to  move  to  Java; 
the  seamless  integration  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  various  tools;  and  the  need 
to  address  the  personal  preferences 
of  individual  developers. 


Java  bound 

Econometrics,  Inc. 

Chicago 

CHALLENGE:  Put  its  database  query 
business  online 


SOLUTION:  Base  most  new  projects 
on  Java  and  switch  many  of  its  C++ 
applications  to  Java 

TOOLS:  Microsoft's  Visual  Basic  5.0 
Enterprise  Edition,  IBM's  VisualAge 
for  C++,  Sun's  Java  Development  Kit 


Developers  at  Econometrics  are  hinging  much  of 
their  hopes  and  their  work  on  what  many  in  the 
industry  consider  too  immature  to  count  on. 

The  market  research  firm,  which  helps  compa¬ 
nies  such  as  Daimler-Benz  and  First  Union  Corp. 
tap  in  to  potential  markets  by  analyzing  its  data¬ 
base  of  180  million  consumers,  is  typical  of  most 
companies  that  develop  their  own  applications. 
Econometrics’  developers  use  several  different  ap¬ 
plication  development  languages  and  tools  to  get 
their  work  done. 

What  makes  Econometrics  stand  out  from  the 
crowd  is  that  developers  there  are  focusing  an  in¬ 
creasing  percentage  of  their  work  on  the  Java  lan¬ 
guage.  While  most  companies  are  either  doing 
limited  work  with  the  still  relatively  young  lan¬ 
guage  or  are  just  testing  the  Java  waters.  Econo¬ 
metrics  is  basing  most  of  its  new  projects  on  Java, 
as  well  as  switching  over  many  of  its  C++  appli¬ 
cations  to  Java. 

“Our  business  is  about  connecting  our  cus¬ 
tomers  to  our  database,”  says  Brian  McGuire, 
director  of  interactive  technologies  at  Economet¬ 
rics,  which  has  eight  developers.  “We  need  to 
work  with  these  people  over  the  Internet  any  time 
of  the  day,  anywhere  they  are.  For  online  work,  Ja¬ 
va  is  the  obvious  choice  because  I  need  to  know 
our  customers  can  get  to  our  information  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  machine  or 
browser  they’re  using.” 

McGuire’s  develop- 
ers  use  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Visual  Basic  5.0 
Enterprise  Edition  to 
Java  bound,  page  78 

"Our  business  is 
about  connecting 
our  customers  to 
our  database" 

-  Brian  McGuire 


Microsoft-centric 

Computer  Literacy 
Bookshops  and  Online,  Inc. 

Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

CHALLENGE:  Keep  pace  with  sales 
growth  rates  of  up  to  20%  per  month 

SOLUTION:  Automate  more  functions 
by  building  new  applications 

TOOLS:  Microsoft's  Visual  Basic, 

Visual  C++  and  SOL 

When  your  business  is  growing  at  an  average  rate 
of  20%  per  month,  your  developers  had  better 
make  sure  your  information  systems  can  keep  up 
with  the  influx  of  customers. 

That’s  the  focus  of  Kim  Qrumchian,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  engineering  at  Computer  Literacy  Book¬ 
shops  and  Online.  And  with  good  reason.  The  on¬ 
line  retailer  of  computer  and  technical  books  is  an 
electronic-commerce  success  story.  Only  21/2 
years  old,  the  World  Wide  Web  site  (www. 
clbooks.com)  clocks  anywhere  from  100,000  to 
200,000  hits  per  day  and  brought  in  $20  million 
in  revenue  last  year.  And  that’s  with  selling  only 
technical  books.  Not  one  of  their  sales  ever  made 
it  into  Oprah’s  Book  Club,  which  is  boosting  other 
online  booksellers  such  as  Amazon.com  and 
Barnes  and  Noble  Online. 

“When  most  people  think  of  a  Web  site,  only 
about  30%  of  the  effort  goes  to  the  pages  them¬ 
selves.  The  other  60%  to  70%  goes  to  what’s  be¬ 
hind  the  Web  site,”  Orumchian  says.  “We  have  to 
generate  a  packing  slip  and  a  shipping  label.  We 
take  stock  out  of  our  inventory  system.  The  actual 
pages  people  see  are  just  the  covering  to  what  we 
have  to  get  done.” 

Orumchian  knows  the  quickest  way  to  lose  cus¬ 
tomers  is  to  have  a  slow  site  or  ordering  and  ship¬ 
ping  problems.  And  scaling  to  meet  the  ever-in¬ 
creasing  demand  could  magnify  even  the  smallest 
problem. 

“When  your  only  contact  with  your  customers 
is  through  your  technology,  it  better  as  hell  work," 
says  Evan  Quinn,  an  analyst  at  International  Data 
Corp.  in  Framingham,  Mass.  “And  when  you  add 
in  that  kind  of  growth,  you’ve  got  some  big  issues 
there.  You  better  be  on  top  of  it.” 

That  means  Orumchian’s  developers  are  work¬ 
ing  hard  to  stay  ahead  of  the  onset  of  technical 
growing  pains  that  they  fear  could  be  racing  up 
behind  them.  To  do  that,  they  are  focusing  their 
efforts  on  three  development  languages  and  one 
vendor  company:  Microsoft. 

Microsoft-centric,  page  78 


Mission-critical 

mish-mash 

NASA 

Houston 

CHALLENGE:  Build  applications 
to  run  on  PCs  aboard  the  space 
shuttle  and  space  station 


SOLUTION:  Mix  and 
match  tools  to  fit  the 
project  and  program¬ 
mers'  preferences  and 
experiences 


TOOLS:  Borland's  C++ 
and  C++  Builder,  Mi¬ 
crosoft's  Visual 
C++  and  Visual 
J++ 

NASA  developers  who 
build  applications  to  run 
operations  on  the  space 
shuttle  and  eventually  on  the  space  station  take 
the  phrase  "mission  critical”  seriously. 

Application  glitches  200  miles  above  the  Earth 
and  away  from  the  nearest  information  technolo¬ 
gy  manager  could  mean  disaster. 

That  means  the  languages  and  tools  that  devel¬ 
opers  use  must  perform  and  they  must  perform 
well  together.  It  also  means  programmers  need  a 
variety  of  tools  to  tackle  a  wildly  differing  range 
of  projects. 

“We’re  all  pretty  much  code  junkies,  and  we’ll 
use  anything  we  can  get  our  hands  on  that  works 
for  us,”  says  Brian  Coryell,  a  contract  software  en¬ 
gineer  on  The  Spock  Team  at  NASA’s  Missions 
Operations  Directorate.  “We  have  preferences  but 
not  prejudices.  We  just  need  to  get  this  stuff  up 
and  make  sure  it’s  going  to  work.  We’ll  use  what¬ 
ever  does  that  for  us.” 

Coryell  and  the  other  nine  members  of  his 
team  are  building  applications  that  will  run  on 
PCs  aboard  the  space  shuttle  and  space  station, 
which  is  scheduled  to  start  being  rocketed  into 
space  this  summer. 

They  are  working  on  everything  from  comput¬ 
erized  alarms  that  can  be  set  as  helpful  re¬ 
minders,  to  real-time  global  maps  that  indicate 
target  sites  and  the  nearest  landing  field,  and  pro¬ 
grams  that  calculate  the  amount  of  oxygen  left  in 
case  of  an  emergency. 

To  get  that  range  of  work  done,  Coryell  says  de- 

Mission-critical,  page  78 


THE  MOST  COMPREHENSIVE  I 
Y2K  APPROACH  ANYWHERE. 

NOW  AVAILABLE  BY  THE  SLICE. 


C0NVERSI0N2000™,  our  industry- 
recognized,  proven,  enterprise-wide 
process  helps  you  address  the  multiple 
dimensions  of  Year  2000  compliance. 

TEST2000™,  an  end-to-end  testing 
process  that  includes  testing  readiness 
assessments,  test  office  management, 
test  planning,  test  execution  and 
redeployment  of  services. 

CAMPUS2000™  brings  together  a 
consortium  of  leading  information 
technology  companies  to  provide 
resources  for  immediate  conversion, 
testing  and  redeployment  of  Year 
2000-affected  computer  code. 

AUDIT2000™,  an  enterprise-level 
evaluation  of  an  organization's  existing 
Year  2000  status  with  emphasis  on 
IT  risk  but  including  supply  chain, 
customer  and  business  infrastructure 
assessments. 


World  class  solutions  to  real 
world  problems. 

Major  companies  worldwide  rely  on 
Millennia  HI  to  provide  a  pragmatic  approach 
to  their  Year  2000  challenges.  And  no 
wonder.  Only  Millennia  III  combines  proven 
methodologies  and  resources  to  deliver 
true,  totally  integrated,  Y2K  answers. 

But  what  if  you  are  one  of  the  lucky 
ones  that  only  needs  part  of  the  answer? 

As  long  as  we're  talking  real-world,  let's 
face  facts.  You  simply  might  not  have  time 
to  analyze,  convert  and  thoroughly  test 
all  your  systems  between  now  and  2000. 

So  it's  good  to  know  we  can  also  deliver 
specific  solutions  such  as  testing,  project 
auditing  and  distributed  systems  assessment/ 
remediation.  And  we  can  do  it  even  if 
you've  already  started  on  your  Y2K  project. 


Which  means  with  Millennia  HI, 
you  get  the  whole  or  the  exact  slice 
necessary  to  address  your  most  pressing 
Y2K  priorities.  For  solutions  made  to  order, 
contact  us  today.  We  deliver. 

Call  us  today: 

U.S.  -  1-203-221-1121 
U.K.  -+44(0)1932  339  100 
Or  visit  our  website  at: 
www.mUlennia3.com 
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Tales  from  the  field 


Java  bound 

Econometrics,  Inc. 

Chicago 
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McGuire  is  willing  to  accept 
Java's  cross-platform  com¬ 
plications 

build  internal  applications  that 
query  databases,  append  con¬ 
sumer  lists  and  load  database  in¬ 
formation  onto  CD-ROM.  They 
also  use  IBM’s  VisualAge  for 
C++  to  build  query  managers, 
which  handle  information  re¬ 
quests  and  then  shoot  the  an¬ 
swers  back  to  the  client. 

McGuire  says  he  expects  to  con¬ 
tinue  using  those  languages  and 
tools,  but  to  different  degrees. 

“Right  now  it  seems  like  half  the 
work  we  do  is  turning  into  Java 
work,”  he  says.  “We’re  even  rewrit¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  our  stuff  in  Java.  We 
need  to  be  on  different  platforms.  That  can’t  be  a 
bottleneck  for  us.” 

McGuire  noted  that  90%  of  his  C++  manage¬ 
ment  applications  already  have  been  rewritten  in 
Java.  Although  he  has  tried  most  of  the  major 
Java  tools  on  the  market,  McGuire  says  he  doesn’t 
generally  use  a  Java-based  integrated  development 
environment  but  instead  works  directly  with  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc.’s  Java  Development  Kit. 

Karen  Boucher,  vice  president  of  the  The  Stan- 
dish  Group  International,  Inc.,  an  analyst  compa¬ 
ny  in  Dennis,  Mass.,  points  out  that  Economet¬ 
rics  is  making  a  big  commitment  to  a  language 
that  most  companies  aren’t  yet  using  on  a  large 
scale. 

“Going  100%  [Visual  Basic]  or  100%  C++  isn’t 
unusual.  It  is  unusual  for  a  company  to  go  100% 
Java,”  Boucher  says.  “Java  is  still  getting  its  kinks 
worked  out.  There’s  still  a  question  of  perfor¬ 
mance.  And  there’s  the  question  of  which  Java 
will  win.  Will  it  be  Sun’s  Java?  Will  it  be  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Java?  Will  there  be  two  Javas?” 

Bill  Gentry,  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  Market  Online  at  Econometrics,  says  he’s  not 
afraid  of  being  ahead  of  the  technical  curve  if  it 
means  making  his  new  online  database  querying 
sendee,  Market  Online,  accessible  to  all  the  new 
clients  he’d  like  to  pull  in. 

“We  can’t  restrict  anyone  from  using  our  ser¬ 
vice  because  of  technical  issues,”  Gentry  says. 
“It’s  an  issue  of  marketing  efficiency.  If  I  know 
that  some  percentage  of  my  audience  can’t  use 
us,  then  we’re  wasting  communication  dollars. 
No  one  will  ever  come  in  to  Market  Online  and 
say  they  can’t  use  it  because  of  technical  issues.” 

And  McGuire  says  to  get  that  kind  of  business 
value,  he’s  prepared  to  deal  with  Java’s  growing 
pains,  including  how  it’s  slower  than  industry 
powerhouse  C++  and  some  nagging  cross-plat- 
form  compatibility  issues.  “I’m  willing  to  accept 
any  of  the  cross-platform  complications  Java  has 
had,”  he  says.  “Oh  yeah,  it’s  worth  it.” 


Microsoft-centric 

Computer  Literacy 
Bookshops  and  Online,  Inc. 

Sunnyvale,  Calif. 
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Orumchian’s  developers  are  building  their  ap¬ 
plications  and  Web  site  almost  exclusively  with  Vi¬ 
sual  Basic,  Visual  C++  and  SQL. 

And  he  doesn’t  go  tool  shopping  any  further 
than  Microsoft. 

“It  all  mixes  together,”  he  says.  “That’s  why  we 
got  into  being  basically  a  Microsoft  shop,  because 
early  on  we  tried  to  integrate  all  different  kinds  of 
technologies,  but  we  spent  so  much  time  trying  to 
make  them  work  together  that  it  was  really  frus¬ 
trating.” 

But  Karen  Boucher,  vice  president  of  The  Stan- 
dish  Group  International,  says  a  company  could 
replace  frustration  with  fear  if  it  gets  trapped  with 
one  vendor. 

"Making  that  100%  commitment  is  always  pret¬ 
ty  scary,”  she  says.  “It’s  what  your  mother  says 
about  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket.  It  just  doesn’t 
always  make  sense.” 

But  Orumchian  says  it  does  make  sense  for  his 
company  because  he  has  three  tools  that  he’s  sure 
work  together. 

And  they  have  to  work  together  to  build  a  range 
of  software  from  Web  pages  and  inventory  track¬ 
ers  to  database  querying  applications.  The  new  ap¬ 
plications  are  the  only  way  the  company  can  deal 
with  its  growth.  Computer  Literacy’s  developers 
use  Visual  Basic  to  build  back-end  order  process¬ 
ing  applications  and  customer-oriented  database 
front  ends. 

“Most  of  these  applications  involve  a  lot  of  data¬ 
base  work,  and  [Visual  Basic]  makes  it  easy,” 
Orumchian  says. 

“[Visual  Basic]  is  quick,  and  there’s  a  lot  of  con¬ 
nectivity  options  to  databases,  so  there  are  a  lot  of 
choices  in  how  you  do  things.  And  it  gives  us  the 
ability  to  change  things  easily  without  ripping  the 
code  apart,”  he  says. 

Developers  here  also  use  Visual  C++  to  build 
complex  database  front  ends  because  the  develop¬ 
ment  language  gives  programmers  down-to-the- 
metal  control  over  their  code  and  functions,  such 
as  memory  management. 

They  use  SQL  to  build  database  connections 
and  to  create  applications  that  will  dynamically 
build  Web  pages  in  Hypertext  Markup  Language. 
"I  prefer  a  diverse  set  of  tools,”  says  Gary  Schultz, 
a  senior  engineer  at  Computer  Literacy.  “It  gives 
you  more 

Orumchian 
says  a  slow  site 
hurts  business 


problem¬ 
solving 
options. 

“A  lot 
of  times 
it’s  hard  to  write 
something  in  one 
language  and  it 
might  be  better  to 
go  at  it  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  language 
or  different  tool.” 


Mission-critical 

mish-mash 

NASA 

Houston 
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velopers  in  his  team  generally  stick  with  C,  C++, 
Visual  Basic  and  a  small  amount  of  Java.  And 
they  mix  and  match 


Application  glitches 
200  miles  above 
Earth  could  mean 
disaster 


application  develop¬ 
ment  tools  to  fit  the 
project  and  the  pro¬ 
grammer.  He  says  they 
use  Borland  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.’s  C++  and 
C++  Builder  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Visual  C++. 

But  Microsoft  wins 
out  when  it  comes  to 
Visual  Basic  and  Java 
because  team  developers 
use  its  Visual  Basic  tool 
and  Visual  J++,  which  are 
Microsoft’s  most  popular 
tools. 

“A  lot  of  decisions  over 
which  tool  and  which  lan¬ 
guage  to  use  are  based  on  who  volun¬ 
teers  for  the  job  and  what  their  skills  are,”  Coryell 
says.  He  says  people  working  on  the  same  pro¬ 
ject  usually  use  the  same  language  and  tool. 

“Most  of  the  developers  here  do  not  know  how 
to  use  all  of  the  tools,”  he  says.  “Computer  pro¬ 
gramming  has  gotten  to  the  point  where  you 
can’t  learn  everything.  You’d  spend  all  your  time 
learning  and  not  writing  code.” 

Evan  Quinn,  an  analyst  at  International  Data 
Corp.  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  says  it’s  a  good  idea 
to  diversify  on  the  types  of  languages  and  tools  a 
company  uses.  But  it’s  also  good  for  developers 
to  know  more  than  one  language. 

“If  you  need  someone  to  step  in  and  take  over, 
you  don’t  want  to  have  to  worry  about  what  they 
can  do  or  can’t  do,”  Quinn  says.  “And  that’s  not 
to  mention  the  fact  that  knowing  multiple  lan¬ 
guages  greatly  increases  a  developer’s  personal 
marketability.” 

Frank  Wood,  another  software  engineer  on 
Coryell’s  team,  says  having  different  members 
specialize  in  different  tools  has  so  far  worked  out 
just  fine. 

"As  long  as  we’re  all  working  together,  it’s 
fine,”  Wood  says.  The  developers  are  trying  out 
Java  and  Visual  J++  for  an  upcoming  browser- 
based  environment  that  they  want  to  install  on 
both  the  shuttle  and  space  station,  he  says. 

He  explains  that  the  online  applications  would 
show  the  crew  vehicle  information,  such  as  di¬ 
rection,  speed  and  fuel  level.  “We’re  moving  to 
have  a  Web  server  on  the  shuttle  and  an  onboard 
intranet,”  he  says.  “We’re  using  HTML  but  trying 
some  Java.  We  possibly  could  get  Java  up  there 
this  year  but  probably  by  next  year.”  □ 

Gaudin  is  a  Computerworld  senior  editor,  applica¬ 
tion  development,  middleware. 
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<  You  aotta  have  * 

teamwork 


£ 


Eight  users  of  two  different  types  of  team 
development/configuration  management  tools 
report:  The  products  have  some  challenges  but  are 
essential  to  a  smooth  development  process 


StarBase's 

StarTeam 

encourages 

collaboration 


By  Kevin  Burden 


Growing  interest  in  team  develop¬ 
ment  adds  a  new  clump  of  chal¬ 
lenges  to  application  develop¬ 
ment.  The  risk  of  team  members 
stepping  on  one  another’s  toes  increas¬ 
es  with  the  number  of  developers  shar¬ 
ing  files. 

Enter  software  configuration  manage¬ 
ment  tools. 

Configuration  management,  which 
also  is  called  change  management,  is  a 
catch-all  name  for  tools  that  address  the 
challenges  of  team  development.  Those 
challenges  include  knowing  which  files 
are  being  worked  on  and  by  whom; 
needing  to  roll  back  to  previous  file  ver¬ 
sions;  tracking  bug  histories;  and  com¬ 
municating  with  other  team  members. 

Many  development  environments 
come  with  embedded  tools  to  handle 
some  of  those  tasks.  But  the  problems 
with  embedded  tools  become  apparent 
when  teams  using  multiple  develop¬ 
ment  environments  work  on  the  same 
project,  says  A1  Smith,  a  senior  systems 
analyst  at  T.  Rowe  Price  Investment 
Technologies,  Inc.  in  Baltimore. 

The  tools 


gled  out  by  analysts  as  examples  of  the 
products  in  the  sector. 

PVCS  comprises  several  products 
that  address  different  aspects  of  change 
management  and  are  sold  separately. 
StarTeam  comes  as  a  fully  integrated 
suite  under  a  single  interface. 

Both  products  are  intended  to  adapt 
to  your  development  process,  which 
tells  developers  what  files  they  can  work 
on  and  when;  neither  is  capable  of  set¬ 
ting  one. 

These  tools  “can  pull  you  out  of  a 
bind  and  fix  problems.  But  without  a 
process,  you’ll  be  in  binds  most  of  the 
time,”  says  Beth  Ouellette,  director  of 
quality  and  enabling  at  The  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  of  America  in 
Newark,  N.J. 


USER  VIEWS 

Computerworld  asked  four  PVCS  users 
and  four  StarBase  users  to  discuss  the 
products’  capabilities  and  potential. 


don’t  always 
mesh,  and 
there  is 


no 

common  view 
of  the  proj¬ 
ect’s  flow. 
More  impor¬ 
tant,  reliance 
on  such  tools 
may  exclude 
key  nonpro¬ 
grammers  — 
groups  such 
as  marketing, 
quality  assur¬ 
ance  and  end  users. 
That’s  where  third- 
party  programs  such 
as  Intersolv,  Inc.’s  PVCS  and  StarBase 
Corp.’s  StarTeam  are  intended  to  add 
value.  They  take  different  approaches  to 
configuration  management  but  are  sin¬ 


Intersolv's  PVCS 
presents  a  tough 
learning  curve 


EASE  OF  USE 

As  more  nondevelopers  take  integral 
roles  in  the  development  life  cycle,  ease 
of  use  becomes  critical  for  tools.  The 
makers  of  StarTeam  know  this,  and  it 
shows  in  its  interface,  users  say.  But  In¬ 
tersolv  didn’t  give  ease  of  use  the  same 
attention,  according  to  its  customers  — 
even  experienced  developers  say  PVCS 
is  tough  to  use.  Some  of  that  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  two  vendors’  different 
philosophies  toward  project  manage¬ 
ment.  Intersolv’s  PVCS  relies  more  on 
centralized  control  to  deal  with  prob¬ 
lems;  StarBase  emphasizes  team  collab¬ 
oration. 

“I  got  more  done  in  one  day  with 
StarTeam  than  I  did  in  two  weeks  with 
other  products  we  evaluated,”  says  Todd 
Mancini,  principal  software  architect  at 
One  Source  Information  Services,  Inc. 
in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mancini  says  StarTeam  seamlessly  in¬ 
tegrates  with  his  different  development 
environments  (Microsoft’s  Visual  C++ 
and  Visual  Basic),  but  he  prefers  to  use 
StarTeam’s  interface  over  those  of  his 


development  tools. 

“All  I  do  in  C++  now  is  code.  Every¬ 
thing  else  —  check  in,  check  out,  pro¬ 
ject  management  —  I  do  in  StarTeam’s 
interface,”  he  says. 

Part  of  StarTeam’s  beauty  is  that  all  of 
its  functions  are  integrated  under  one 
interface,  compared  with  PVCS,  whose 
products  are  separate. 

That  integration  leads  to  functional 
advantages.  For  example,  bugs  found 
through  the  defect  tracking  program 
can  be  attached  to  the  exact  problem 
file,  helping  quality  assurance  teams 
know  what  bugs  to  test  for.  “I’ve  not 
seen  another  product  that  can  do  that,” 
says  Mike  Sly,  technical  manager  at  The 
Reynolds  and  Reynolds  Co.  in  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

PVCS  users  clearly  don’t  share  the 
same  enthusiasm  for  its  ease  of  use.  “It 
has  a  horrible  Windows  interface,”  says 
Harsh  Kalra,  a  senior  programming  an¬ 
alyst  at  T.  Rowe  Price.  Kalra  says  PVCS 
works  “fabulously”  through  the  com¬ 
mand  line,  but  it  could  take  weeks  for 
contractors  and  new  programmers  to 
come  up  to  speed. 

“We  looked  at  PVCS  but  noticed  it 
leaned  too  much  toward  the  techie 
type,”  says  StarTeam  user  Capt.  Keith 
Kocan,  program  manager  at  the  Stan¬ 
dard  Systems  Group  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  in  Montgomery,  Ala.  “The  people 
that  put  together  our  user  manuals 
need  configuration  management  to  co¬ 
ordinate  all  the  documents,  but  they 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  understand  PVCS.” 


COLLABORATION 

StarTeam  users  communicate  through 
threaded  conversations.  One  team 
member  starts  a  discussion  by  sending 
an  E-mail  message  through  StarTeam’s 
interface.  StarTeam  then  automatically 
draws  a  relationship  between  the  thread 
and  project  and  tracks  the  initial  mes¬ 
sage  and  its  responses  in  a  topic  tree. 

Besides  facilitating  conversation, 
StarTeam  documents  those  conversa¬ 
tions  in  a  central  repository.  “If  some¬ 
one  has  the  same  problem  months  lat¬ 


er, 
they 

can  look 
up  the  con¬ 
versation  and 
not  have  to  go 

through  the  same  steps  again,”  Sly  says. 

PVCS  doesn’t  provide  a  means  to 
document  conversations.  But  it  does  of¬ 
fer  a  product  called  Tracker,  which  or¬ 
ganizes  and  manages  project  issues 
such  as  feature  requests,  defect  reports 
and  other  changes  in  a  database  format. 

Developers  can  see  the  issues  sur¬ 
rounding  a  project,  but  PVCS  doesn’t 
provide  a  way  for  them  to  communi¬ 
cate. 

None  of  the  four  PVCS  users  inter¬ 
viewed  are  using  Tracker.  □ 


Burden  is  a  Computerworld  features 
writer. 


The  challenges  of 
team  development 


Configuration  management  software  aims 
to  meet  the  challenges  faced  by  team 
leaders  and  members  alike 


Team  leaders  concerns: 

►  How  can  we  capture  all  the 
project-related  information? 

►  How  do  we  manage  widely 
dispersed  teams? 

►  How  do  we  track  the  progress 
of  our  development  efforts? 

►  How  can  we  tell  when  a  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  resolved? 

►  How  do  we  know  when 
the  project  is  ready  for 
testing,  quality  assurance 
and  production? 


Team  members'  concerns: 

►  What  changes  are  assigned  to 
me? 

►  What  are  the  priorities  for 
making  all  these  changes? 

►  How  do  I  inform  others  I  have 
finished  a  change? 


EW  CENTER 


REVIEW  CENTER 


By  Howard  Millman 


To  the  untrained  eye,  the  task  of  selecting  a 
World  Wide  Web  development  environment 
looks  like  an  exercise  in  metrics.  But  it  consists 
of  more  than  comparing  features,  modules  and  cost. 

Putting  myself  in  a  corporate  developer’s  place,  I 
set  out  to  see  if  I  could  make  a  sound  purchasing 
decision  based  primarily  on  information  provided  by 
the  vendor  spokesmen  and  marketing  literature. 
Although  I  expected  some  difficulty,  it  came  not  from 
a  lack  of  objective  information  (although  I  sometimes 
had  to  dig  deep)  but  because  four  of  the  five  products 
that  analysts  suggested  I  look  at  —  from  Bluestone 
Software,  Inc.,  NetDynamics,  Inc.,  SilverStream  Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc.  and  Progress  Software  Corp.’s  Apptivity 
group  —  had  more  similarities  than  differences. 

Oracle  Corp.’s  Web  Developer  Suite  was  the  fifth 
product.  It  offers  a  total  development  and  implemen¬ 
tation  package,  modeling  and  development  tools  and 
Oracle’s  relational  database,  which  starts  at  $8,000 
and  rises  rapidly  from  there. 

For  all  the  consistency  in  features,  pricing  set  by 
the  other  four  vendors  varies  widely.  Some  vendors 
base  their  selling  price  on  the  number  of  user  seats, 
others  by  the  number  of  servers  or  by  the  number  of 
transactions.  Some  sell  a  complete  system,  others  sell 
individual  modules.  So  as  you  contrast  the  benefits  of 
vendors’  packages,  keep  in  mind  that  your  purchase 
cost  acutely  depends  on  the  kind  of  applications  you 
build  and  how  you  deploy  them. 

Look  at  what  these  products  offer  today,  but  also 
look  at  what’s  on  the  drawing  board. 

Vendors  tend  to  add  features  spontaneously,  not  al¬ 
ways  waiting  for  a  major  upgrade.  For  example, 
SilverStream  now  offers  only  an  NT  version  but  will 
soon  release  a  version  for  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.’s 
SPARC. 

BUYER’S  STRATEGY 

If  you  want  a  one-stop-shop,  you  might  make  Oracle 
that  stop.  Its  comprehensive  Web  Developer  Suite 


The  vendors 


SilverStream  Software 

Burlington,  Mass. 
(781)  238-5400 

ivww.silverstream.com 

Bluestone  Software 

(609)  727-4600 
Mt.  Laurel,  N.J. 

www.bluestone.com 

NetDynamics 

Menlo  Park,  Calif. 
(650)  462-7600 
www.netdynamics.com 


Progress  Software 

Bedford,  Mass. 
(781)  280-4000 

www.progress.com 

Oracle 

Redwood  Shores, 
Calif. 

(800)  345-3267 

www.oracle.com 


provides  all  the  tools  you  need  to  model,  create,  de¬ 
ploy  and  manage  a  scalable  Web-based  transaction 
system.  In  addition  to  delivering  what  appears  to  be  a 
solid,  well-thought-out  product,  Oracle  can  eliminate 
the  need  to  assemble  and  maintain  products  from 
several  vendors  and  the  associated  headaches  that  co¬ 
ordination  entails.  Besides  Web  applications,  Oracle’s 
suite  lets  users  build  traditional  LAN  applications  — 
just  in  case  the  winds  of  change  blow  back  toward 
client/server. 

SOME  ASSEMBLY  REQUIRED 

Unlike  Oracle,  the  other  four  integrated  development 
environments  (IDE)  are  component-based,  meaning 
you  have  to  do  some  collecting  and  assembling.  For 
example,  they  typically  contain  a  Java-based  IDE,  an 
application  server,  JavaBeans/ActiveX  components 
and  Java  Database  Connectivity  (JDBC)  database  dri¬ 
vers.  Generally,  they  lack  modeling,  version  control, 
configuration  management  tools  and  a  database. 

On  the  plus  side,  you  gain  the  freedom  to  select  the 
best  add-on  tools  for  the  tasks  you  solved.  Conversely, 
if  you  buy  your  components  from  different  vendors, 
you  have  the  responsibility  to  make  them  work  to¬ 
gether,  which  includes  juggling  multiple  upgrades 
from  several  vendors. 

A  further  complication  arises  when  you  try  to  find 
programmers  who  are  familiar  with  the  mix  of  add¬ 
on  tools  you  select.  During  my  investigation,  I  devel¬ 
oped  the  following  list  of  strategic  shopping  sugges¬ 
tions  for  those  who  intend  to  build  transactional 
intranet/extranet  applications: 

►  Do  you  want  application  partitioning  to  apportion 
the  work  between  the  client  and  the  server?  A  multi¬ 
tier  architecture  enables  you  to  store  your  business 
rules  on  the  server,  making  them  easier  to  change 
and  control.  SilverStream  can  trigger  server-side  Java 
application  logic  based  on  server  events  such  as  re¬ 
ceipt  of  E-mail,  database  changes  and  calendar  events. 
That  helps  push  information  out  based  on  changes 
on  the  server  side. 

►  Do  you  want  automatic  load  balancing  to  enhance 
system  performance?  It  will  help  to  maintain  peak 
throughput  while  minimizing  alarms  or  the  necessity 
of  anyone  babysitting  the  system  during  peak  access 
periods.  Likewise,  high  availability  will  ensure  that 
your  system  can  meet  the  challenges  of  peak  load  pe¬ 
riods  without  excessive  waiting.  Bluestone,  which  an¬ 
nounced  Version  5.0  of  its  Sapphire/Web  in  March, 
claims  an  edge  here.  It  says  its  Universal  Business 
Server  can  scale  to  2.5  billion  interactions  per  day. 

►  Do  you  need  to  leverage  existing  legacy  data 
sources,  applications  and  links  to  external  platforms? 
Then  look  for  development  systems  that  provide  ac¬ 
cess  through  native  drivers,  gateways  or  JDBC  drivers. 
Typically,  Open  Database  Connectivity  drivers  will  ex¬ 
act  a  performance  penalty.  Sapphire/Web  provides  a 
comprehensive  set  of  integration  modules  that  pro¬ 
vide  access  to  SAP  America,  Inc.’s  R/3,  PeopleSoft 
Corp.’s  Financials,  IBM’s  CICS  and  other  transac- 


The  NetDynamics  Studio,  a  component  of  Net- 
Dynamics  4.0,  lets  users  develop  scalable,  inte¬ 
grated  and  manageable  network  applications 

tional  systems.  NetDynamic’s  Platform  Adapter  Com¬ 
ponent  provides  integration  with  third-party  transac¬ 
tion  systems  and  native  connectivity  and  will  interact 
with  Cobol  using  metadata  layers. 

►  Do  you  require  automatic  fail-over  and  fault  toler¬ 
ance?  If  you  plan  to  build  an  enterprise  class  applica¬ 
tion,  you  will  want  this  added  level  of  protection.  Net- 
Dynamics  provides  clones  for  fail-over  protection  as 
well  as  a  multithreaded,  multiserver  architecture. 

►  Will  you  have  distant  users  linked  to  the  system? 
Then  evaluate  your  need  for  distributed  debugging, 
which  will  allow  you  to  test,  monitor  and  debug  client 
machines  remotely. 

►  How  thin  do  you  want  your  client?  You  may  want 
to  run  with  just  a  browser  and  accommodate  remote 
users  calling  in  on  dial-up  connections.  SilverStream’s 
deployment  server  makes  extensive  use  of  available 
runtime  services  to  limit  the  size  of  application  pieces 
that  move  across  the  network.  Likewise,  Apptivity  can 
run  on  the  thinnest  of  clients. 

Other  should-have  features  fall  under  that  over¬ 
worked  category  “ease  of  use.” 

You  can  quantify  that  objective,  to  some  degree.  For 
example,  look  at  whether  the  system  supplies  wizards 
for  database  connectivity  and  form  building.  Does  the 
product  offer  a  drag-and-drop  interface?  Does  it  offer 
full  support  for  JavaBeans,  Common  Object  Request 
Broker  Architecture,  Enterprise  JavaBeans,  ActiveX 
and  Component  Object  Model? 

If  you  have  control  over  the  client-side  browser 
used  for  access,  those  components  will  allow  you  to 
deliver  mixed  media,  richer-looking  screens  that  ex¬ 
ceed  even  the  eye  appeal  of  client/server  interfaces. 

If  you  can’t  control  the  client’s  browser,  as  happens 
when  you  deploy  applications  on  the  Internet  or  an 
extranet,  consider  the  value  of  Apptivity’s  Cross- 
Browser  Deployment.  □ 


Millman  operates  Data  System  Service  Group  LLC,  a 
Croton,  N.Y.,  consultancy.  He  can  be  reached  at  (914) 
2y1-688jorhmillman@ibm.net. 
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BY  DEBORAH  RADCLIFF 


t’s  a  sticky  day  in  Manila,  1976.  A  swell  of 
mating  students  lurches  toward  the  Malacanang 

■  ential  palace,  crying  out  against  four  years  of 
al  law.  But  they  never  reach  the  palace.  Ferdi- 
Marcos’  military  forces  block  the  protesters’ 
ith  tear  gas,  batons  and  water  cannons, 
usands  are  apprehended  and  thrown  into  “de- 
>n.”  Many  do  not  survive, 
ie  Benjamin  does. 

jSWenty-two  years  later,  Benjamin  is  technical  di- 
at  Cambridge  Technology  Partners,  Inc.  (CTP), 
a  Cambridge,  Mass.-based  systems  integration  and 
consulting  firm  that  has  $407  million  in  sales. 

“I  was  arrested  by  six  big  guys,  strapped  to  a  den¬ 
tal  chair  and  got  my  teeth  broken  off  with  the  butt 
of  a  .45,”  Benjamin  says  as  he  leans  back  in  a  bro¬ 
cade  conference  chair  in  an  airy  office  on  the  fringes 
of  San  Francisco’s  Multimedia  Gulch. 

In  ensuing  months,  more  torture  followed.  Soli¬ 
tary  confinement.  Stomach  hosing.  Ice  blocks.  Ben¬ 
jamin  slipped  into  a  two-month  coma.  For  reasons 
he  doesn’t  know,  his  life  was  spared.  After 
seven  months  of  detention,  he  was  released  to  his 
family  —  who  thought  he  was  dead. 

Benjamin  says  he  survived  because  he  had  too 
much  yet  to  do. 

“I  was  a  political  dissident,”  he  says.  “Now  I’m  a 
cyberdissident.” 


GROWING  DEMAND 

Benjamin  was  a  hacker  for  more  than  20  years.  Like 
all  hackers,  he  believes  in  freedom  of  information, 
speech  and  technology.  And  true  to  the  hacker  creed, 
“knowledge  is  power,”  he  voraciously  analyzes  the  in¬ 
ner  workings  of  technology  and  pieces  together  what 
he  can. 

Those  abilities  landed  Benjamin,  38,  his  role  as 
technical  security  guru  and  manager  of  CTP’s  new 
Enterprise  Security  Services  unit,  which  is  scheduled 
to  be  fully  operational  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Analysts  see  a  comfortable  niche  for  that  type  of 
service;  U.S.  businesses  lost  $300  billion  last  year  in 
intellectual  property  theft,  according  to  the  American 
Society  of  Industrial  Security. 

And  69%  of  320  Fortune  1,000  organizations  say 
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they  were  a  target  of  information  espi¬ 
onage  last  year,  according  to  a  report 
from  WarRoom  Research,  Inc.,  an 
Annapolis,  Md. -based  firm.  Of  those 
victims,  52%  experienced  more  than 
31  successful,  unauthorized  intrusions 
into  their  networks,  and  21%  say  their 
resulting  losses  exceeded  $200,000. 

“Security  is  a  hot  topic  as  the  num¬ 
ber  and  complexity  of  networks  rise,” 
says  Jim  Balder- 
ston,  an  analyst  at 
Zona  Research,  Inc. 
in  Redwood  City, 

Calif. 

CTP  already 
blends  many  securi¬ 
ty  services  —  evalu¬ 
ations,  policy  devel¬ 
opment  and  testing 
—  into  its  primary 
business  of  applica¬ 
tion  development. 

The  company 
hopes  the  new  unit 
will  strengthen 
those  offerings  and 
add  another  ele¬ 
ment  called  pene¬ 
tration  testing.  For 
that,  Benjamin  is 
recruiting  the  best 
and  brightest  technical  talent  available. 

HACKER  TALENT,  THAT  IS 

Already,  a  steady  stream  of  hackers  is 
pouring  into  a  half-empty  wing  on  the 
bottom  floor  of  CTP’s  casual,  art  deco¬ 
style  San  Francisco  office. 

“It’s  hard  to  explain  what  we’re  go¬ 
ing  to  do  here.  I  think  it’s  better  just 
to  show  you  what  corporations  are  up 
against,  how  easy  it  is  for  any  hacker 
wanna-be  to  break  in  to  someone 
else’s  system  [and]  what  we’re  going  to 
protect  [companies]  from,”  Benjamin 
says. 

Seconds  later,  we’re  gathered 
around  his  27-in.  computer  screen 
doing  an  Internet  search  for  “mail 
bomb.” 

We  find  141,791  matches. 

Benjamin  says,  “Say  I’m  pissed  at 
my  boss  and  I  want  to  flood  his  mail¬ 
box.  All  I  have  to  do  is  go  to  the 
Web  and  download  one  of  these.” 
Sure  enough,  with  a  few  points  and 
clicks,  we  fill  out  a  short  template 
from  the  Flaktek  page.  Feeling  merci¬ 
ful,  we  send  only  20  E-mail  messages, 
2K  bytes  in  size  apiece,  to  a  guy  down 
the  hall. 

Minutes  later,  we  hear  the  guy  down 
the  hall  cursing.  It  seems  his  Win¬ 
dows  NT-based  PC  keeps  shutting 
down  and  rebooting. 

Next,  Benjamin  looks  up  port-scan¬ 
ning  tools  that  can  scour  the  open 
ports  on  World  Wide  Web  servers,  a 


specified  domain  name  or  range  of  IP 
addresses.  Then  he  stops  at  another 
site  with  "nukers”  such  as  WinNuke, 
which  would  flood  those  same  ports 
and  render  them  useless.  We  decide 
not  to  deploy  them. 

From  there  we  visit  a  Web  site  full 
of  downloadable  viruses. 

And  so  it  goes. 

That,  Benjamin  says,  is  what  his 
new  outfit  is  up 
against.  “These 
tools  are  so  easy  to 
use,  and  there  are 
so  many  of  them 
out  there,”  he  says. 

NOT  SO  FAST 

According  to  Philip 
Cardin,  a  consul¬ 
tant  at  Renaissance 
Worldwide,  Inc.  in 
Lincoln,  Mass., 
which  has  a  divi¬ 
sion  that  will  com¬ 
pete  with  CTP  En¬ 
terprise  Security 
Services,  most  se¬ 
curity  problems  are 
the  result  of  hu¬ 
man  error.  Com¬ 
mon  glitches  in¬ 
clude  poorly  configured  routers, 

version  incompatibilities,  open 
modems,  holes  punched  in  firewalls 

and  insufficient  reporting  capabilities. 

“Most  hacks  are  not  purely  techni¬ 
cal.  For  example,  there’s  a  lot  of  social 
engineering  where  the  hacker  calls  up 
and  tries  to  get  a  password,”  Cardin 
says.  “A  system  needs  to  be  secured 
from  every  conceivable  approach.” 

Cardin  says  that  by  hiring  so  many 
hackers,  CTP  overemphasizes  penetra¬ 
tion  testing  at  the  expense  of  other 
areas  of  security. 

At  Renaissance  Worldwide,  “we 
don’t  get  involved  in  trying  to  break  in 
to  systems  because  it’s  not  a  great 
value  to  customers,"  Cardin  says.  “It’s 
much  easier  to  perform  risk  assess¬ 
ments  to  determine  where  the  most 
vulnerable  machines  are  and  then  set 
up  comprehensive  monitoring  on 
those  machines.” 

WHERE'S  EI8HT? 

I’m  in  a  rented  Ford  Taurus  with  a  28- 
year-old  hacker  named  seyen  (pro¬ 
nounced  “seven”)  trying  to  learn  more 
about  Benjamin. 

The  Bay  Bridge  is  lit  up  like  a 
Christmas  tree  as  we  glide  over  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  on  a  crisp  February 
night.  Seyen  is  waxing  nostalgic  about 
how  his  path  crossed  Benjamin’s  in 
cyberspace  in  the  1980s,  before  they 
actually  met  face-to-face  two  years  ago. 
Back  then,  true  hackers  wrote  their 


"Say  I'm  pissed  at  my 
boss  and  I  want  to 
flood  his  mailbox.  All  I 
have  to  do  is  go  to  the 
Web  and  download  one 
of  these  [mail  bombs]/' 
-Yobie  Benjamin 
Cambridge  Technology 


own  code  instead  of  copying  tools 
from  the  ’net.  The  feds  were  on  every¬ 
one’s  tail. 

Benjamin,  seyen  says,  has  a  knack 
for  getting  to  know  people  and  estab¬ 
lishing  trust  —  despite  his  back¬ 
ground.  From  those  relationships 
emerges  a  free  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  helps  feed  Benjamin’s  ap¬ 
petite  for  knowledge. 

Not  many  hackers  possess  Ben¬ 
jamin’s  people  skills.  Married  with  two 
children,  he  bucks  the  perception  of 
the  pasty-skinned  misfit. 

Benjamin,  an  expert  coder,  is  a 
hacker  in  the  purest  sense. 

On  his  daily  train  ride,  Benjamin 
codes.  Late  at  night,  Benjamin  codes. 
His  wife  has  a  degree  in  computer  sci¬ 
ence  from  Stanford  University.  His  n- 
year-old  daughter  can  already  code 
simple  C  programs.  And  he  says  he’s 
teaching  his  9  month  old  “basic  con¬ 
cepts  of  logic.” 

Two  of  the  tools  he  developed  in  the 
past  year  to  test  clients’  systems  have 
given  him  claim  to  fame.  Both  are 
what  he  calls  “Trojan  horses,”  which 
simply  means  hidden  code. 

One  Trojan  horse,  when  embedded 
in  Microsoft  Corp.’s  ActiveX  controls, 
can  slip  into  the  NT  operating  system 
and  reduce  the  security  setting  from 
“high”  to  “none,”  which  amounts  to 
opening  the  door  to  the  NT  kernel. 
The  second  Trojan  horse  allows  hack¬ 
ers  to  download  entire  files  of  NT 
passwords  from  the  NT  registry. 

After  some  “differences  of  opinion” 
over  the  ActiveX  Trojan  horse  (Mi¬ 
crosoft  says  it’s  no  big  deal; 

Benjamin  says  it  is),  Mi¬ 
crosoft  and  Benjamin  have 
reached  a  delicate  truce. 

“We  think  that  white-hat 
hackers  play  an  important 
role  by  highlighting  securi¬ 
ty  issues,”  says  Microsoft’s 
Karan  Khanna,  Windows 
NT  product  manager. 

EARLY  START 

True  to  the  hacker  profile, 

Benjamin  developed  his 
skills  early.  At  14,  he 
learned  Fortran  by  sneak¬ 
ing  into  the  computer 
lab  at  the  University  of 
the  Philippines,  from 
which  he  later  graduated 
with  a  degree  in  film  and 
television.  At  that  time,  he  set  up  a 
rudimentary  bulletin  board  system 
and,  as  is  typical  of  younger  hackers, 
played  Dungeons  and  Dragons  with 
faceless  friends  around  the  world.  “I 
was  fascinated  by  the  ability  to  com¬ 
municate  with  large  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple,”  he  says. 

During  the  Marcos  regime,  those 
activities  put  Benjamin  at  great  risk. 
Maybe  that’s  why  he  seems  unruffled 
about  the  risks  and  responsibilities  in¬ 
herent  in  setting  up  CTP’s  Enterprise 
Security  Services  unit. 

He  actually  shudders  when  recount¬ 
ing  his  experiences  in  the  Philippines. 
But  he  says  they  do  not  make  him  ex¬ 


Hackers  for  hire 

The  growing  popularity  of  penetration  test¬ 
ing  is  a  boon  to  hackers. 

Hackers?  As  in  street  hackers?  Aren’t 
those  guys  untrustworthy,  undisciplined, 
rebellious  and  hard  to  work  with? 

Chris  Byrnes,  vice  president  of  systems 
management  at  Stamford,  Conn.-based 
Meta  Croup,  Inc.,  thinks  so.  But  other  con¬ 
sulting  organizations,  such  as  Ernst  & 
Young  LLP  and  Price  Waterhouse  LLP,  have 
hired  hackers  and  are  pleased  with  their 
performance. 

Gary  Loveland,  manager  of  enterprise  se¬ 
curity  solutions  at  Price  Waterhouse,  says 
the  hackers  he  hires  are  “ethical  hackers.” 

“We  do  not  even  look  at  hiring  indepen¬ 
dent  hackers  for  our  organization,”  he  says. 

The  hackers  Yobie.  Benjamin  hires  at  CTP 
are  top-notch  “white-hat”  hackers  —  those 
who  test  systems  and  report  the  problems 
to  the  manufacturers  and  victims.  Many 
are  reformed  street  hackers,  now  in  their 
30s.  And  they’re  good  at  what  they  do. 

“A  year  and  a  half  ago,  I  would  have 
worried  about  hackers  for  hire.  But  many 
in  the  hacker  community  have  grown  up,” 
says  Michael  Hunziker,  business  manager 
at  CTP’s  Enterprise  Security  Services  unit. 
“True,  these  people  aren’t  the  easiest  to 
manage.  But  they  have  brilliant  skills.  And 
I’m  very  impressed  with  the  passion  they 
bring  to  the  job.” 

Byrnes  says  management  of  a  hacker- 
heavy  department  “will  be  touch  and  go.” 
But,  he  adds,  Benjamin  is  “smart  enough 
to  know  the  limitations.” 


THE  HACK  PACK.  To  staff  CTP's  new 
security  unit,  Yobie  Benjamin  is  hir¬ 
ing  a  passel  of  "white-hat”  hackers 
who  are  ready  to  trade  their  Jolt  cola 
for  a  401(k).  Left  to  right:  Nate 
Ramelia,  Mike  Schiffman,  Benjamin, 
Erich  Oehler  and  Bob  Keys. 


ceptional:  “I  was  just  one  of  75,000 
people  unjustly  detained  during  the 
Marcos’  rule.”  □ 


Radcliff  is  a  freelance  writer  in  northern 
California.  She  specializes  in  technical 
security.  Her  Internet  address  is  derad@ 
aol.com. 
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Quarterly  Hiring  Outlook 


Recruiting  costs  doubling. 
Training  budgets  tripling. 
Salaries  shooting  through  the  roof. 
Trying  to  find  ANY  skilled  IT 
workers  ain't  . . . 


. 


Even  the  allure 
of  Florida's  coast 
can't  help  Brian 
Garayuso  snag 
the  IT  skills 
he  needs 


\ 
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BY  MIRYAM  WILLIAMSON 


BRIAN  GARAVUSO  has  run  help-wanted  ads  in  most  of  the  major 
northern  U.S.  cities,  including  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston  and  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

“We  were  targeting  cold  climates,”  says  the  vice  president  of  infor¬ 
mation  systems  at  South  Seas  Resorts,  a  regional  hotel  chain  head¬ 
quartered  in  Fort  Myers,  Fla.  “We  thought  Florida  would  look  good  in 
the  winter.” 


But  that  didn't  work.  So  Garavuso 
shifted  his  advertising  focus  to  Flori¬ 
da's  largest  cities.  Still  no  luck. 

In  six  weeks  he  has  heard  from  io 
applicants,  “but  only  one  of  them 
could  even  partially  fill  the  position,” 
Garavuso  says.  And  that  job  candidate 
is  considering  offers  from  two  other 
companies  and  a  counteroffer  from 
his  current  employer. 

“I’ve  got  projects  backing  up  and 
no  one  to  get  them  done,”  Garavuso 
says.  He  says  he  had  hoped  to  find 
someone  to  replace  a  departing  Unix 
systems  administrator,  who  also  pro¬ 
grams  in  C  and  Visual  FoxPro.  Now 
Garavuso  is  looking  for  two  or  even 


three  people  to  replace  one. 

Such  is  the  life  of  an  information 
technology  hiring  manager  these 
days. 

“Across  the  board,  technology  pro¬ 
fessionals  are  in  incredible  demand,” 
says  Mark  Biscoe,  Northeast  regional 
vice  president  at  Renaissance  World¬ 
wide,  Inc.  in  Newton,  Mass.,  an  IT 
consulting  company  and  placement 
service. 

Companies  such  as  Biscoe’s  are 
riding  high  these  days,  providing 
temporary  help  when  permanent 
workers  can’t  be  found.  Biscoe  attrib¬ 
utes  some  of  the  scarcity  of  candi¬ 
dates  to  the  coming  millennium. 


And  it’s  no  secret  that  more  and 
more  IT  professionals  have  been  bit¬ 
ten  by  the  entrepreneurial  bug.  Many 
are  taking  themselves  out  of  the  full¬ 
time  job  market.  They  are  instead 
seeking  the  higher  pay  and  increased 
independence  of  contract  consulting. 
Call  it  the  Dilbert  Syndrome. 

“Many  of  these  people  love  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  work  but  hate 
the  office  politics.  They  want  to  stay 
focused  on  what  they  do  best,”  Biscoe 
says. 

Rich  Crutchfield,  vice  president  and 
chief  information  officer  at  Equifax, 
Inc.  in  Atlanta,  is  trying  to  fill  60  hir¬ 
ing  requisitions  at  that  company. 
Equifax  provides  customer  informa¬ 
tion  to  financial  services,  telecommu¬ 
nications  and  health  care  administra¬ 
tion  companies.  But  Crutchfield  isn’t 
feeling  Garavuso’s  pain  yet.  “It’s  tak¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  effort  to  fill  those  jobs,  but 
it’s  not  something  I’d  call  a  problem,” 
he  says. 

But  then,  pain  thresholds  are  rela¬ 
tive.  Garavuso’s  hoped-for  three  new 


hires  represent  almost  17%  of  South 
Seas  Resorts’  18-member  IT  staff;  in 
contrast,  60  openings  at  Equifax 
make  up  3%  of  its  staff  of  1,900  IT 
employees. 

WILL  TAKE  ANY  SKILL 

Name  almost  any  IT  skill,  and  there 
is  a  company  looking  for  the  people 
who  possess  it.  Cobol,  MVS  and 
CICS  experts  —  the  dinosaurs  of  the 
early  1990s  —  are  this  year’s  hot¬ 
shots.  Many  people  who  upgraded 
their  skills  to  build  client/server  sys¬ 
tems  are  back  in  the  lucrative  legacy 
mainframe  trenches. 

Crutchfield  says  he  would  like 
to  find  assembly  language  program¬ 
mers  and  that  anyone  with  object 
orientation,  C  and  C++  programming 
languages  and  Internet/intranet 
development  skills  is  hot  these  days. 
People  who  know  Java  or  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Visual  Basic  need  only  raise 
their  hands  to  find  themselves 
snatched  up  by  an  eager  employer, 
hiring  experts  say. 


Gary  J.  Kerl,  vice  president  of  cor¬ 
porate  information  services  at  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  of  New  York,  has  at 
least  12  job  slots  open.  He  is  especial¬ 
ly  looking  for  people  who  know  imag¬ 
ing  and  systems  management  func¬ 
tions  such  as  quality  assurance  and 
security  administration.  Hardest  to 
find  are  people  with  relational  data¬ 
base  and  SQL  programming  skills, 
Kerl  says. 

LAN/WAN  administrators  are  in 
demand  everywhere.  SAP  AG  and 
PeopleSoft,  Inc.  implementers  are 
hard  to  find.  Biscoe  says  revenue 
from  PeopleSoft  placements  in  the 
first  two  months  of  this  year  and  pro¬ 
jections  for  the  rest  of  the  year  are 
astounding. 

Of  course  all  the  pent-up  demand 
is  reflected  in  the  paychecks. 

“Legacy  programmers  that  a  couple 
of  years  ago  were  asking  for  $30  or 
$35  per  hour  are  now  looking  for  up¬ 
wards  of  $50  per  hour,”  Biscoe  says. 
“I  have  folks  earning  $40,000  per 
year,  and  new  applicants  with  similar 
skill  levels  are  looking  for  $60,000,” 
Garavuso  says. 

The  intense  demand  also  shows  up 
in  payroll  budgets. 

Crutchfield  says  he  is  paying  new 
hires  20%  more  than  he  did  last  year. 
And  Garavuso  will  be  15%  over  bud¬ 
get  in  the  salary  area.  Next  year’s  bud¬ 
get  proposal  will  show  “at  least  a  20% 
increase,”  he  says. 

Recruiting  costs  are  up,  too.  Gar¬ 
avuso  has  spent  10  times  as  much  in 
the  past  year  on  advertising  for  help 
as  he  did  in  the  previous  year.  For  the 
first  time,  Kerl  is  considering  “mea¬ 
sures  such  as  paying  signing  bonus¬ 
es  to  new  hires  and  paying  our  exist¬ 
ing  employees  finders’  fees  to  get 
them  to  bring  people  in,”  he  says. 

WON'T  SETTLE  FOR  LESS 

Most  managers  say  they  won’t  lower 
their  standards  for  staffers.  They  say 
they  will  hire  temporary  help  until 
the  real  thing  comes  along.  “We  won’t 
hire  people  out  of  desperation,”  Kerl 
says. 

Crutchfield  negotiates  with  recruit¬ 
ing  firms  so  he  can  offer  contractors 
permanent  positions  if  they  turn  out 
to  be  the  type  of  employee  he’s  seek¬ 
ing.  But  he  says  the  ratio  of  contract 
to  permanent  employees  has  in¬ 
creased  over  the  past  year.  “Overall 
we  have  about  25%  contractors  now, 
and  on  some  of  our  newer  projects 
and  year  2000  work,  it’s  more  like 
50-50,”  Crutchfield  says. 

And  although  they  insist  they  won’t 
sacrifice  quality  to  fill  slots,  managers 
are  taking  a  new  look  at  interns  and 
inexperienced  college  graduates. 


Garavuso  says  he  once  “got  burned 
operating  on  the  warm  body  theory” 
and  now  won’t  hire  anyone  who 
isn’t  qualified.  But  “I’ll  hire  for 
attitude  and  train  for  the  aptitude,” 
he  says. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  hiring  for 
skills,  Garavuso  says  he  has  tripled 
his  training  budget  from  last  year  to 
this  year.  Now  he  finds  himself  “be¬ 
tween  a  rock  and  a  hard  place.”  He 
worries  about  taking  on  inexperi¬ 
enced  help;  his  staff  is  already  “run¬ 
ning  at  100  miles  per  hour”  and 
doesn’t  have  the  time  to  train  anyone. 

Kerl  hires  graduates  from  local  col¬ 
leges  for  a  six-month  trial.  “At  the  end 
of  six  months,  these  people  either  be¬ 
come  permanent  employees  or,  if 
they  don’t  work  out,  a  local  employ¬ 
ment  agency  will  work  with  them,” 
he  says. 

Biscoe  describes  a  10-week  partner¬ 
ship  program  with  Boston  University 
that  “trains  people  right  out  of  col¬ 
lege,  or  even  re-entering  the  work¬ 
force,  in  straight  Cobol  and  CICS 
work.  It  allows  them  to  roll  right  into 
assignments  with  one  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers."  Renaissance  has  a  senior 
staff  member  who  provides  technical 
support  to  those  people.  “We’re  creat¬ 
ing  paramedics  that  can  go  out  and 
attack  the  work,  with  a  doctor  on  call 
if  they  need  one,”  he  says. 

No  matter  how  tough  the  market, 
real  estate  professionals  tell  their 
clients  there  is  a  buyer  for  any  house 
—  if  the  price  is  right.  The  same  is 
true  in  today’s  tight  IT  hiring  market, 
managers  say. 

“We  find  the  quality  of  people  we 
need.  It  just  takes  longer,  and  we’re 
paying  more  for  them,”  Crutchfield 
says. 

Kerl  says  money  is  only  one  factor. 
“It’s  not  just  a  salary  compensation 
issue  any  more,  there  is  also  the  ben¬ 
efit  package  situation,”  he  says.  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  has  revamped  its 
salary  and  benefits  this  year. 

But  nobody  says  it’s  going  to  be 
easy.  Even  the  unworried  Crutchfield 
acknowledges  that  it  takes  an  average 
of  60  to  90  days  to  fill  a  slot.  “It  de¬ 
pends  on  the  position,  of  course.  It 
can  go  anywhere  from  a  few  weeks  to 
eight  or  nine  months."  Still,  he  says, 
the  projects  that  matter  are  getting 
done.  “I’m  not  going  to  tell  you  that 
there  aren’t  some  lower-priority  proj¬ 
ects  that  are  delayed,  but  for  anything 
we  consider  important  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  we  have  so  far  been  able  to  find 
the  resources  to  get  us  to  where  we 
need  to  be,”  Crutchfield  says.  □ 
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THE  HIRING  BY  THE  NUMBERS 


IT  hiring  managers  say  they  plan  to  increase  their  IT  staffs  in  the 
next  quarter  by  the  following  amounts: 


REGION 


PERMANENT 
STAFF  HIRING 


CONTRACTOR 

HIRING 


East  North  Central  3% 

East  South  Central  2% 

Mid-Atlantic  4% 

Mountain  3% 

New  England  2% 

Pacific  3% 

South  Atlantic  7% 

West  North  Central  3% 

West  South  Central  4% 


0% 

2% 

0% 

6% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

18% 

5% 


THE  REGIONAL  HIRING  VIEW 


The  expected  total  hiring  of  both  permanent  and  temporary  staff 
will  be  distributed  regionally  as  follows: 


Pacific 

6%  Mountain 

3% 


New  England 


West 

North  Central 


East 

North  Central 

11% 


....  ,  ■ 

Mid-Atlantic 


23% 


1  Atlantic 


West  Southcentral 
:h  Central  2% 


South 

11% 


TOP  INDUSTRIES  FOR  IT  STAFF 


The  best  job  markets  for  PERMANENT  IT  PROFESSIONALS 


%  OF  TOTAL 

RANK  INDUSTRY  PROJECTED  HIRES 


1.  Financial  services  and  insurance  28% 

2.  Health  care  25% 

3.  Communications  11% 

4.  Government  (federal,  state  and  local)  9% 

5.  Manufacturing  (other  than  computers)  4% 


TOP  INDUSTRIES  FOR  IT  CONTRACTORS 


The  best  job  markets  for  TEMPORARY  IT  PROFESSIONALS 


RANK  INDUSTRY  STAFFINgTnCREASE 


1.  Government  (federal,  state  and  local)  18% 

2.  Manufacturing  (other  than  computers)  11% 

3.  Computer  manufacturing  and  services  10% 

4.  Education  7% 


Williamson  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Warwick,  Mass. 


5.  Communications 


2% 
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ADVICE  FOR  THE  IT  PROFESSIONAL 

Many  IT  pros 
who  haven’t 
jumped  ship 
for  a  new  joh 
or  paycheck 
may  be 
wondering  if 
they  should. 
Here’s  a  quiz 
to  help  you 
decide  how 
your  current 
job  stacks  up 


eck,  it’s  no  secret  how 
tight  the  information  tech¬ 
nology  job  market  is  these 
days.  And  with  all  the  talk 
about  big  bucks  to  be  had 
at  the  next  job,  one  can’t 
help  but  wonder  if  the 
grass  wouldn’t  be  greener 
on  the  other  side. 

No  doubt  several  of  your  friends  are  getting  really 
good  offers  and  are  excited  about  their  new  opportu¬ 
nities.  So  what  about  you?  You’re  probably  so  busy 
being  pulled  from  project  to  project  and  working  like 
an  octopus  that  you  haven’t  had  the  time  to  look 
around  to  see  whether  you  should  go  or  stay. 

Or  maybe  the  question  hasn’t  crossed  your  mind. 
Perhaps  you’ve  been  deleting  all  of  those  recruiters’ 
calls  or  trashing  their  E-mail  because  you  don’t  have 
the  time  to  hear  them  out.  Besides,  everything  is  just 
fine  where  you  are.  Right? 

Find  out  how  good  you  really  have  it  by  taking  the 
quick  career-satisfaction  quiz  below,  then  total  up  the 
number  of  YESes  and  NOs.  If  you  have  n  YES  an¬ 
swers  and  one  NO  answer,  stay  put.  You’re  in  a  great 
place.  If  your  numbers  aren’t  quite  as  good,  you  may 

Answer  YES  or  NO  to  the  following 

1.  Is  the  work  that  you  do  an  integral  part  of  your 
company’s  success? 

2.  Are  you  learning  and  using  new  technologies  to 
carry  out  your  assignments? 

3.  Do  you  have  an  opportunity  to  take  on  more  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  get  more  compensation? 

4.  Are  your  ideas  implemented? 

5.  Is  your  company  advancing  its  position  within 
its  industry? 

6.  Do  you  feel  happy  in  and  proud  of  your  work? 

7.  Do  you  enjoy  working  with  your  colleagues? 

8.  Do  you  have  a  technical/business  mentor  at 
work? 

9.  Will  working  at  your  company  let  you  reach  your 
technical  and  management  career  goals? 

10.  Are  you  recognized  and  rewarded  for  your  ac¬ 
complishments? 

11.  Do  you  feel  overworked  and  underappreciated? 

12.  In  the  past  year,  did  your  company  send  you  to 
at  least  one  technical  or  leadership  class? 


need  some  resolution  to  your  career’s  limitations. 

Take  the  time  to  evaluate  your  career  desires.  If 
you  can  carry  out  your  goals  where  you  are,  then  stay. 
If  not,  it  may  be  time  to  find  a  greener  pasture. 

If  you  don’t  feel  challenged  or  motivated  at  work, 
perhaps  all  you  need  is  a  new  assignment.  Look  at 
open  positions  in  your  organization  to  see  if  there’s  a 
more  interesting  place  for  you.  If  not, 
take  a  look  (after  work)  at  the  open¬ 
ings  on  some  of  your  company’s  com¬ 
petitors’  World  Wide  Web  sites  to  see 
if  there’s  a  more  interesting,  chal¬ 
lenging  and  lucrative  opportunity. 

If  you  find  better  assignments  at 
other  companies,  you  might  propose 
that  you  carry  out  that  same  type  of 
assignment  at  your  existing  employer. 

If  that’s  a  no-go,  it  may  be  time  to 
move  on. 

Before  you  move  on  to  another  position,  score  the 
opportunity  using  those  same  criteria.  Most  compa¬ 
nies  operate  very  similarly.  Sometimes  the  tenure  and 
comfort  outweighs  the  new  technology  training  and 
additional  compensation  you  may  receive  from  a  new 
employer;  sometimes  it  doesn’t.  It  all  boils  down  to 
your  daily  happiness,  fulfillment  and  job  satisfaction. 

Take  your  results  from  this  quiz  and  analyze 
where  you  are  in  your  career.  Decide  where  you  want 
to  go,  and  set  a  time  line.  If  you  aren’t  meeting  your 
career  goals,  take  the  necessary  steps  to  move  up 
within  your  company  or  elsewhere.  You  deserve  the 
career  you  create.  □ 

Fafard  is  vice  president  of  training  and  marketing  at 
The  Partners  (www.jobbrowser.com),  a  computer  in¬ 
dustry  search  firm  in  Torrance,  Calif,  that  specializes 
in  placing  software  professionals  on  the  West  Coast. 


BY  LINA  FAFARD 
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Tivoli... 


Tivoli  has  grown  to  become  a  leader  in  the  industry  because  of  our  innovative  practices 
and  our  dedicated  employees.  We  have  a  strong  commitment  to  both  our  employees  and 
the  marketplace  and  believe  the  best  way  to  become  successful  is  to  invest  in  the  right 
people,  the  right  products,  and  the  right  technology  that  allow  you  to  be  your  best.  Right 
now,  we  have  the  following  opportunities  at  our  state-of-the-art  facility  in  Austin,  TX: 


>  LOTUS  NOTES  ADMINISTRATOR 

>  UNIX  ADMINISTRATOR 

>  IT  APPLICATIONS  DEVELOPER 

>  MANAGER.  INTERNAL  APPLICATIONS 
'  DIRECTOR  OF  TECHNICAL 

OPERATIONS 

'  WEB  CONTENT  DEVELOPER 
AND  WRITER 


•  MANAGER,  DATABASE 
ADMINISTRATOR 

•  DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR 

•  PROCESS  ENGINEER 

•  NT  ADMINISTRATOR 

•  SAP  ADMINISTRATOR 

•  MANAGER,  IT  PROCESS 
DEVELOPMENT 


Tivoli  is  committed  to  your  success!  For  immediate  consideration,  please  forward  your 

resume  to:  Samantha  Silver,  TIVOLI  SYSTEMS,  Inc.,  9442  Capital  of  Texas  Hwy., 
North,  Suite  SOO.  Austin,  TX  78759.  Fax:  512-418-4151. 

Ph:  512-436-8404.  E-mail:  samantha.silverOtivoli.com 

An  equal  opportunity  employer,  we  value  the  diversity 
of  our  workplace. 

www.tivoli.com 


1975  North  Park  Place 
Atlanta,  GA  30339 
800-599-9550  •  770-955-1714 
FAX:  770-937-0423  •  800-457-9776 
e-mail:  slcl  1  @aol.com 
EOE,  MEMBER  NACCB 


Long  Term  -  Atlanta-based  positions 
(1C  )%  travel  throughout  Georgia): 

FI/CO,  MN  ,  HR: 
TEAM  LEADS  (2yr<  -) 
SUPER  USER 


TRAINERS 


STRUCTURED 

LOGIC 

COMPANY,  INC. 


SAP  NATIONAL  Implementation  Division 


East -growing  national  and  international  consultancy  with  a  reputation 

offers  WORLDWIDE  CAREER 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TOP-QUAI.ITY  SAP  PROFESSIONALS 


Something 

for  everyone 

(Isn't  that  what  any 
consultant  would  look  for?) 

For  more  than  25  years,  CPL  WorkGroup 
has  delighted  customers  across  the  U.S.  with 
top  talent.  Are  you  ready  to  join  us? 

Right  now  we  need  contractors  (P/A  to 
S/A)  with  the  following  skills: 

•  NATURAL/ADABAS 

•  NATURAL/CONSTRUCT 

•  PEOPLESOFT 

Interested?  FAX  or  e-mail  your  resume 
to:  CPL  WorldGroup,  510/472-4904; 

contract@cplworldgroup.com 


Competitive  compensation  with  performance 
incentives;  comprehensive  benefits  package, 

►  Experienced  SAP  Project  Managers 

SISOK+ 

SAP  R/J  i'ea m  Leaders 
SJ50K+ 

7--  SAP  R/ 3  Consultants 

SI20K+ 


New  York  Information  Technology  Center 
55  Broad  Street 
New  York.  NY  10004 
voice  212.440.5000  fax  212.440.5001 

fecririts@speafhead.com 
1 .888. spearhead 
vvww.spearheaa  .com 

Sf’irJ  resumes  to  the  Atceutjo'ft  oj  Resource  'Manager. 
v  .  ittrtjifc Ttii^vuhi-'k  *-*  SAP ’AG.  • 


Fruit  of  the 
Loom,  a 
Fortune  500 
company  and 
world  leader 
in  the 

manufacture 

of  basic 

apparel 

products, 

with  1997 

sales  of  12.1 

billion  and 

operations 

around  the 

world,  has  an 

immediate 

opening 

at  our 

corporate 

headquarters 

facility  in 

Bowling 

Green, 

Kentucky 


ORACLE  PROJECT 
MANAGER 

The  ideal  candidate  will  be  a 
change  facilitator  who  is  able  to 
manage  large  projects  and  bring 
them  in  on  time  and  on  budget. 

Will  have  experience  as  a  Project 
Manager  with  a  proven  track  record. 
Must  be  able  to  demonstrate  ability 
to  lead  people  to  project  completion. 
Must  be  innovative  and  a 
cutting-edge  information  systems 
professional.  College  degree  or  the 
equivalent  experience  is  required, 
along  with  5  plus  years  of  Project 
Management  experience.  An 
ORACLE  background  is  required, 

CPG  experience  is  helpful. 

We  offer  competitive  compensation 
and  attractive  benefits.  Please  send 
your  resume  to: 


2151 


40201 


CURRENTLY  STAFFING  PROJECTS  IN: 

US,  Canada,  South  America,  Pacific  Rim,  and  Europe, 
especially  in  these  skills  and  industries: 

Skills:  El.  CO,  AM,  PS.  HR,  SD.  MM,  WM,  PP, 

PM,  QM,  SM.  ABAP/4,  EDI  in  SAP 
!;jr-  mmmenr.  BASE'S.  .s,\p  Runi!  and  APS. 

d  Areas  of  Expertise: 

_ 

Retail.  (  onsumer  Products.  Apparel/ Footwear, 

Utilities,  Iciecom  ami  Einantcial  Services. 


spearhead 

■  SAP  National  Implementation  Partner 


Sales:  1  S-based  positions  available, in  both  national/ 

. 

Recruiting:  Positions  available  in  our  New  York 
recruiters. 


SPEARHEAD  SYSTEM  CONSULTANTS  (US)  LTD.  % 

'  SAP'  -  National  implementation  Partner 
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to  proven  skills. 


At  GE  Medical  Systems,  we 
create  the  technology  that  helps 
medical  professionals  save  lives. 
Our  diagnostic  imaging  systems 
provide  the  tools  for  early 
detection  of  serious  medical 
problems.  Which  in  turn,  makes 
a  cure  all  the  more  possible.  If 
you’re  looking  for  world-class 
technological  challenges  with 
uncommon  rewards,  consider 
joining  our  team  of  Software 
Engineers. 

A  variety  of  opportunities  also 
exist  in  the  following  areas: 

Engineering,  Information 
Systems  and  Sales. 

When  you  join  our  team,  not 
only  will  you  receive  an 


industry-leading  compensation 
and  benefits  package,  you’ll  also 
have  the  chance  to  work  on 
significant  challenges  in  a 
world-class  technological 
environment.  You’ll  find  many 
opportunities  for  advancement. 

To  apply  for  a  position,  indicate 
GEMS  AN  190  on  your  resume 
and  fax  it  to  513-583-7340.  Or 
send  it  via  e-mail  to  resume® 
opportunities.ge.com  (use 
“resume”  in  subject  heading) . 
An  acknowledgement  letter  will 
be  sent  to  confirm  receipt  of 
your  resume.  Qualified 
individuals  will  be  contacted. 

An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


GE  Medical  Systems 


We  bring  good  things  to  life. 


To  develop 
and  grow,  you 
need  exposure 
to  all  the  right 
elements 


Lincoln  Electric  is  a  $1  billion  manufacturer 
and  distributor  of  top  quality  arc  welding 
products.  Continued  growth  has  created 
exciting  IS  career  opportunities  within  our 
Cleveland,  Ohio  facilities  for  experienced: 

MANAGERS 
PROJECT  LEADERS 
SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
&  PROGRAMMERS 

Large  scale  data  center  exposure  and  func¬ 
tional/systems  knowledge  in  manufacturing  is 
essential.  SAP  and/or  client  server  experience 
a  plus. 


TECH  SERVICES 

We  seek  experienced  Tech  services  pros  to 
support  OS  (AIX,  NT,  NovelD,  ERP  Products, 
Lotus  Notes,  LAN/WAN,  internet,  Oracle  DBA 
RF  Data  Collection  and  End  User  Computing. 

Creative,  resourceful  professionals,  eager  to 
accept  a  challenge  are  invited  to  join  our  dedi¬ 
cated,  dynamic  IT  team.  You'll  use  current  tech¬ 
nology  and  tools  to  accomplish  meaningful 
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Free  Workplace. 


Computer  Consultant/Jr.  Project 
Manager  (Chicago):  Analyze 
business  procedures  and  com¬ 
puter  systems  and  prepare  soft¬ 
ware  solutions  to  meet  client 
needs.  Lead  team  of  3-4  comput¬ 
er  consultants  In  the  design, 
development,  testing  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  customized  busi¬ 
ness  systems  software  applica¬ 
tions.  Discuss  systems  goals  and 
proposed  software  design  with 
team  of  consultants.  Delegate 
development  responsibilities  to 
Computer  Consultants  depend¬ 
ing  on  individual  experience  and 
skill  level.  Troubleshoot  project 
problems.  Oversee  projects 
involving  the  following  computer- 
based  methodologies:  MVS, 
COBOL,  CICS,  DB2,  IMS/DB, 
PL/1,  CSP,  CMS,  VSAM,  CLIST, 
JCL  IBM  ES9000  and  IBM3090. 
Evaluate  and  improve  effective¬ 
ness  of  data  handling  systems. 
Plan  and  prepare  technical 
reports,  memoranda  and  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  for  operational 
systems  software.  Prepare  status 
reports  for  client.  Travel  to  client 
sites  throughout  the  U.S.  25-50% 
of  the  time.  40  hrs/wk,  9:00am- 
5:00pm,  $58,000.00/yr.  Must 
have  a  Bachelors  degree  in 
Computer  Science  or  a  related 
field  (may  include  engineering, 
math,  physics,  chemistry,  MIS  or 
business)  with  4  yrs  exp  in  the  job 
offered  or  4  yrs  exp  as  a  comput¬ 
er  software  development  special¬ 
ist  (may  include  programmer, 
programmer  analyst,  systems 
analyst,  or  software  engineer). 
Through  education  or  work  expe¬ 
rience,  must  have  acquired  soft¬ 
ware  development  skills  in  each 
of  the  following:  1)  MVS:  2) 
COBOL;  3)  CICS;  4)  DB2;  5) 
IMS/DB;  6)  PL/1;  7)  CSP;  and  8) 
CMS.  Must  have  proof  of  legal 
authority  to  work  permanently  in 
the  US.  Send  resume/ltr  in  dupl 
to:  Illinois  Dept  of  Employment 
Security,  401  South  State  Street  - 
7  North,  Chicago,  IL  60605,  Attn: 
Leila  Jackson,  Ref#  V-IL  18128-J. 
An  employer  paid  Ad.  No  Calls. 


CORPORAT 
TE  'HNICAL 
RECRUITING 
CC  :ERENC 

COMPUTERWORLD 


ORLANDO 

FLORIDA 

May  17-20,  1998 
Marriott’s  Orlando 
World  Center  Resort 

1-800-488-9204 
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ROMAC  INTERNATIONAL,  selected  to  the 
Forbes  Magazine  list  of  America's  200  Best 
Small  Companies  for  the  second  consecutive 
year,  is  seeking  I.T.  Professionals  with  IBM 
mainframe  and  client/server  experience. 

Full-time  and  consulting  positions  include: 

•  Mainframe  Prog/ Analyst - 
COBOL/CICS/DB2/IDMS/IMS 

•  PowerBuilder 


Informix  and  Oracle 


•  Visual  Basic/SQL  Server 


Sybase/SQL 


ROMAC  INTERNATIONAL  offers  outstanding 
fringe  benefits,  training  and  up  to  $2000 
referral  bonuses. 


ROMAC  INTERNATIONAL 
4965  US  Hwy  42,  Ste.  2900 
Louisville,  Ky  40222 
PH:  (800)  682-9784  OR 
(502)  339-2900 
FAX:  (502)  339-2888 
E-MAIL  ssmith@romac.com 


Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


DATA  SOLUTIONS  INTEGRATORS 

Join  our  niche  practices  for  Business  Intelligence,  Data 
Warehousing,  Data  Transformation,  and  Data  Mining.  We 
support  leading  tools  and  methods:  ETI'EXTRACT,  PRISM 
Warehouse  Executive,  Sagent,  ACTA,  and  Informatica.  Are 
you  the  unique  consultant  who  can  contribute  to  our  high 
standards  of  excellence  and  merit  the  high  salaries,  benefits, 
and  bonuses  we  pay?  Are  you  experienced  in  the  above?  We 
will  train  you  in  these  tools/methods.  Do  you  have  at  least 
ten  years  of  overall  I.T.  experience  and  4  out  of  5  of: 

1.  Mainframe  experience  with  COBOL,  MVS, 

TSO,  and  JCL 

2.  Client/server  experience  with  UNIX,  C,  and  GUI 

3.  One  or  more  large  relational  database  management 
systems 

4.  Solid  application  programming  background 

5.  Data  migration/conversion  warehousing  experience 

Our  clients  are  all  over,  and  some  international.  You  can  live 
just  about  anywhere,  some  people  are  engaged  long  term 
in  their  domicile  while  others  elect  to  travel  full-time.  Our 
website  reveals  our  alliances  &  practices  www.loganbrit- 
ton.com.  Please  call  (800)-362-4352,  or  fax  resume  to  713- 
266-0263,  or  e-mail  resume  to  addvalue@loganbrittoncom. 


Integrated  Systems  Professionals 

A  Fast-Growing  National  Consultancy  Offers  Exciting 
Opportunities  For  Top  Quality  Professionals. 

Project  Managers 
Team  Leaders/Consultants 

•Long-Term  Career  Opportunities 

•Short-Term  And  Long-Term  Contract  Opportunities 

Experience  in  alt  SAP  R/3  Modules  Basis  and  ABAP 
Oracle  • PeopleSolt  •Baan 

Performance-Based  Compensation  provides  exciting  opportunities 
for  experienced  professionals.  (To  $250K  OR  $150  per  hour  for 
experienced  SAP  experts) 


Please  fax  resumes  to  516-625-0740  [777^57°? 

or  visit  us  at  http://www.  iprr.com  jULruu  UU\J\^7o 


DIRECTOR 
TECHNOLOGY  & 
INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


Submit  application  and 
other  materials  by 
May  1, 1998  to: 

George  Gray,  Director  of 
Classified  Personnel 
Human  Resources  Dept. 
Salem-Keizer 
Public  Schools 
1309  Ferry  St.  SE 
Salem,  OR  97301 


This  year  round  position. . . 

•  Provides  leadership  in  technology 
&  information  services. 

•  Supervises  the  District's 
Technology  and  Information 
Services  Department. 

•  Implements  the  District's 
comprehensive  technology  plan. 

Benefits. . . 

•  Competitive  salary. 

•  Excellent  benefits  package. 

•  District-paid  retirement  program. 


Request  a  District  Supervisor  Application  by  calling 
the  Salem-Keizer  HR  Dept,  at  1-800-285-5484.  EOE 


SALEM  KEIZER 
PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


OUR  INVESTMENT 
Y DU R FUTURE 


ATTRACTIVE 
FREE  PACKAGES 


ABU  DHABI  is  < 

in  the  UAE,  with  an  environment  and  wealth 
of  facilities  to  guarantee  the  highest  standard 
of  living. 

Our  client  is  one  of  the  largest  global  asset 
management  firms  with  substantial  funds 
under  management.  They  are  seeking  to 
consolidate  their  current  systems 
architecture,  re-design  and  implement  an 
exciting  “ best  of  breed "  approach  In  order  to 
enhance  their  strong  competitive  position. 

Be- focusing  on  process  controls  a  STP 
approach  will  involve  a  broad  spectrum  of 
securities  systems  for  front/middle  and  back 
office  systems.  Business  areas  cover  treasury, 
equities  and  fixed  income  and  their  associate 
derivative  products  and  cover  functional 
areas  as  deal  analytics,  execution,  settlement 
and  finance. 

■  '  Jp  .  v 

Technology  skills  include  Unix,  C++,  Sy. 
and  NT  in  client  server  environment, 
experience  of  packages  in  each  of  the  areas  a 
definite  advantage  as  well  as  data  migratio 
systems  integration  and  testmj 

We  have  been  retained  to  deliver  a  mixe 
discipline  team  of  Senior  t 

Analysts  and  Project  Leaders  in  the 

"  nMm  “  .  m.-.*:*  J§§p&  • 


ABU  H  A  B 


enterprise  wide,  application  development  support 
corporate  actions,  operations,  transaction  processing 
trade  flow  analysis,  business  flow  evaluation 
currency/interest  rate  options  and  futures 
equity  based  sales  analytics 
end  to  end  trade -flow  evaluation 
fixed  income  and  derivative  product  knowledge 
analysis  and  design  of  enterprise  wide  systems 
mathematical  modelling,  X  product 
business  process  reviews  and  performance  optimisation 
cash  management,  package  implementation,  requirement  definition 
product  accounting,  performance  evaluation,  commissions, 
revenue  reporting 

ADIA  require  IT  and  business  professionals  with  experience  in  a 
number  of  the  disciplines  mentioned  and  the  ability  to  demonstrate  a 
track  record  involving  the  design,  definition  and  implementation  of 
large  scale  securities  trading  systems.  Applicants  should  be  able  to 
provide  project  management  and  analytical  expertise,  with  enterprise 
wide  system  delivery  experience  preferred.  All  positions  will  be  on  a 
permanent  employee  basis. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  project,  the  rewards  and  the  tax  advantages  please  contact  Parallel  International, 

1  Groveland  Court,  Bow  Lane,  London  EC4M  9EH,  quoting  Ref:  CWUS/PAB/UAE/3/98.  Tel:  +44  171  236  4288. 

Fax:  +44  171  236  4277.  Email:  infoScitielite.co.uk  Website:  http://www.citielite.co.uk 


INVESTMENT  AUTHORITY 


cimiiiW.k 


SE  NIOR  MVS 
SYSTEMS 
PROGRAMMER 


Montgomery  County  Public  Schools  headquartered  in 
Rockville,  Md.  seeks  an  experienced  09/390  or 
MV'S/ESA  systems  programmer.  Additional  VTAM 
and/or  database  experience  is  desirable. 

Position  offers  training  and  hands-on  implementations 
in  LANRES,  TCP/IP  UNIX,  SMS,  Open  Edition,  APPC, 
Cisco  Pouters,  Windows  NT  and  Web  Servers. 

MCPS  is  offering  a  competitive  salary  and  flexible 
hours  with  an  unequalled  comprehensive  benefits 
package  which  includes  generous  leave,  health/dental/ 
vision/life  insurances,  flexible  spending  account,  as  well 
as  many  others. 

Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 

Dr.  William  Monie,  Jr. 

Division  of  Staffing 
Montgomery  County  Public  Schools 
30  West  Gude  Drive 
Rockville,  Md.  20650 


or  fax  to: 

Dr.  William  Monie,  Jr. 
301-279-3613 


or  e-mail  to: 
Dan_Hayes#fc.mcps.k12.md.us 
(please  use  plain  ascii  text) 


Visit  the  MCPS  Web  site  at  www2.mcps.k12.md.us 
EOE 


□ 


COMSYS 

information  technology  services 

COMSYS  is  a  leader  in  the  national  IT  mar¬ 
ket  with  over  4,000  consultants  nationwide. 
Our  strong  ethics  have  led  the  Portland 
branch  to  1 1  years  of  strong  local  market 
leadership  &  local  success  measured  in  dou¬ 
ble  digits. 

COMSYS  has  various  openings  in  Portland 
for  consultants  with  3+  years  of  experience. 

a  competitive  compensa¬ 
tion  &  benefits  package.  For  immediate  con¬ 
sideration,  mail,  fax  or  e-mail  your  resume  to:  j 

COMSYS  Information  Technology'  Services 
10220  SW  Grecnburg  Road,  Suite  301, 
Dept  C,  Portland,  OR  97223, 

Fax:  (503)  293-3898. 

Tel:  (503)  293-2499, 

Toll  free:  (888)  882-8326 

E-mail:  jpatterson@cormysuic.com 
Web:  http://www.comsysinc.com 

I  qu+l  (  >[')»< it t  mi m  1  itipnm  t 


*  Visual  Basic 

*  SQL  Server 

*  Oracle  Financials 


°//9  Business 

l r  )  •  Alliance 
l\J  T  /+  programme' 


•  IEF/Composer 

•  DB2,  CICS 

•  COBOL,  CICS 

•  Assembler,  CICS 


One  Resume. 

One  Click. 

You’re  Connected. 


Don’t  you  wish  everything  in  life  were  that  COSyt  With  Otl€  sittiplf 
action ,  you  can  have  your  resume  in  front  of  major  corporate 
players  who  are  intent  on  finding  hot  IT  professionals.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  visit  our  web  site  at  www.resumeworks.com 
and  fill  out  the  online  form  or  submit  your  resume.  Click  the 
submit  button  and  your  “resume”  will  be  added  to  the 
ResumeWorks  database. 

It’s  that  easy... now  you  can  sit  back  and  relax  while  recruiters 
from  a  number  of  high  profile  companies  get  to  know  you 
better  all  the  benefits  of  months  of  networking  and  sending 
out  your  resume  without  all  the  work.  What  could  be  easier? 

Apply  online  to:  http://www.resumeworks.com  or  please 
provide  a  scanner  friendly  ASCII  text  resume  on  plain  white  paper, 
with  standard  font  12  point  pitch,  no  bolding,  highlights,  italics 
or  underlining;  no  graphics  or  columns  to  :  JWT  Specialized 
Communications/TSG,  Dept.  RW/AA,  11770  Bernardo 
Plaza  Court,  Ste.  117,  San  Diego,  CA  92128;  email  (with 
no  attachments)  resumeworksaa@jwtworks.com 
fax  (800)  805-9227. 

JWT  Specialized  Communications 
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Senior  Programmer/Analysts,  Programmer  Analysts 

Minimum  2  years  experience.  .......... 

COBOL,  CICS  req'd.  DB2  is  a  plus. 

Will  provide  DB2  training.  j 

Pei  manent  Positions. 

Compensation  package  includes  bonus  &  stock  options.  J 

full  relocation  &  interview  trip  paid  after  phone  interview.  j 

Contract  positions  also  available. 

No  H-1  sponsorship  available.  ' 

RECRUITER  INQUIRES  WELCOME.  E:mal)  Resume  (Word) 

REFERRAL  FEES  AVAILABLE  TO  ANYONE.  &  Salary  Requirements  to: 
.  CW322@wdcorp.com 

•  Western  Data  Corporation 

:  FAX:  425-455-9810  Attn:  lennifer 

•  1-800-444-5809  Attn:  lennifer  or  Steve 

'  IBM  MAINFRAME 

:  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

FULL  RELOCATION  PACKAGE  AVAILABLE 


Senior  Systems  Analyst 
Design,  develop,  implement,  an¬ 
alyze,  &  modify  sophisticated 
customized  SAP  FI/3  Materials 
Management  &  Production  Plan¬ 
ning  Software  Systems  for  use  by 
large  multi-divisional  companies. 
Confer  with  clients  in  analyzing 
operational  software  procedures, 
requirements,  &  products  to  im¬ 
prove  existing  software  computer 
systems:  &  identifying  &  resolv¬ 
ing  system-specific  issues.  De¬ 
sign  &  modify  computer  software 
systems  &  functional  specifica¬ 
tions  as  required  for  various  mod¬ 
ules.  Implement  software  design 
changes  according  to  client  ob¬ 
jectives.  Create  user  documenta¬ 
tion  requirements,  generic  user 
documentation  for  use  by  end- 
users.  &  module  applications 
systems  testing  methodology. 
Other  duties  &  responsibilities 
include  but  are  not  limited  to  pro¬ 
viding  high-level  technical  advice 
&  training  to  on-site  System 
Analysts,  Programmers,  &  pro¬ 
fessional  computer  staff;  &  docu¬ 
menting  assigned  phases  of 
each  aspect  of  software  design. 
Requirements:  B.S.  in  Computer 
Science  or  related  discipline  & 
one  (1)  yr.'s  work  experience  in 
SAP  R/3.  Must  be  knowledgeable 
&  proficient  in  SAP  R/3  software 
systems,  &  highly  specialized 
computer  software  systems  ap¬ 
plications.  40  hrs./wk.,  Mon.-Fri., 
8  a.m.-5  p.m.,  $145,000/yr.  Send 
resume  to  CW-6289,  Computer- 
world,  Box  9171,  Framingham, 
MA  01701-9171. 


Programmer  Analyst  [10 

Openings]  [J.O.N.  6016994] 
Plan,  develop,  test  and  docu¬ 
ment  computer  programs;  eval¬ 
uate  user  requests  for  new  or 
modified  programs;  and  use 
Oracle  Financial  Modules, 
Oracle  Manufacturing  Modules, 
and  Pro*C.  Reqs.  Bach,  in 
Comp.  Sci.,  Sys.  Anal.,  CIS, 
Comp.  Engg.,  Electrical  Engg., 
Electronic  Engg.,  Electronics 
and  Communication  or  Math¬ 
ematics  or  its  equivalent  in, 
educ.  &  exp.,  plus  2  yrs.  exp.  in 
the  job  offered  or  in  a  related 
occup.  as  a  Programmer, 
Programmer  Analyst,  Sr. 
Programmer  Analyst,  Systems 
Analyst,  or  Software  Engineer. 
Will  accept  3  yrs.  of  college 
educ.,  plus  3  yrs.  in  a  related 
occupation  in  lieu  of  the 
required  educ.  and  exp.  Any 
exp.  in  a  related  occupation 
must  have  included  2  yrs.  exp. 
using  Oracle  Financial  Modules, 
Oracle  Manufacturing  Modules 
and  Pro'C.  Will  also  accept  any 
ually  suitable  combination  of 
uc.,  training  and/or  exp.  which 
would  qualify  an  applicant  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  job 
offered.  40  hrs./wk.,  9a-5p,  M-F, 
$70,000.00/yr.  Send  resumes 
with  J.O.N'  to  Terry  Faust, 
Manager,  Washington  Job 
Center,  75  East  Maiden  St., 
Washington,  PA  15301. 


Sr  Software  Engineer  — 

Develop  ciient/server  EDI/ 
EC  solutions  through  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  design  & 
development  of  applica¬ 
tions  using  (OOA/OOD), 
RDBS,  C++/Unix,  IPC  & 
Rogue  Wave  programming 
skills.  Req.  MS/CS  plus 
1  yr  exp.  as  software  engi¬ 
neer.  Sal.  $63k/yr.  Work 
40hrs./wk.  Resume  to: 
Lisa  Phillips,  Harbinger 
Corporation,  1055  Lenox 
Park  Bivd.,  Atlanta,  GA 
30319. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  needed 
for  design,  coding  and  implemen¬ 
tation  of  Oracle  applications  & 
Systems  level  programming  on 
UNIX  and  Windows  NT  servers. 
Masters  required  in  Math,  Com¬ 
puters,  Engineering  or  any  related 
field  of  study  +  2  yrs.  exp.  in  any 
occupation  with  above  experience. 
Must  be  willing  to  relocate  to  vari¬ 
ous  unanticipated  work  sites 
throughout  U.S.  every  4  to  10 
months.  Employer  will  pay  for  nec¬ 
essary  travel  between  assign¬ 
ments.  Must  have  proof  of  legal 
authority  to  work  in  the  U.S.  Salary: 
$58,000/  year  for  a  40-hour  work 
week.  Interested  applicants  contact 
the  State  of  Florida,  Department  of 
Labor/Bureau  of  Operations,  Non- 
Ag  Alien  Employment  Certification 
Program,  1320  Executive  Center 
Drive,  Atkins  Building,  Suite  110, 
Tallahassee,  FL  32399-0667; 
phone  #(904)  414-6965,  ext.  193. 
Refer  to  Job  #FL-1 765435.  Ad  paid 
by  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


Database  administrator  to  per¬ 
form  logical  and  physical  design, 
of  Oracle  database;  Code,  test 
and  implement  Oracle  scripts 
applying  knowledge  of  Database 
Management  Systems;  calculate 
optimum  values  for  Oracle  data¬ 
base  parameters;  performance 
tune  Oracle  databases;  Model 
Oracle  database  security;  man¬ 
age  back-up  and  recovery  of 
Oracle  databases;  and  make 
changes  to  Oracle  database 
applications  using  knowledge  of 
Oracle  7.3,  SQL*DBA,  Pro‘C  and 
PL/SQL.  Requirements:  Bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  in  computer  sci¬ 
ence  or  related  field,  two  years 
experience  as  a  database  admin¬ 
istrator  or  computer  programmer, 
and  knowledge  of  Oracle  7.3, 
SQL'DBA,  Pro'C  and  PL/SQL. 
Salary:  $65, 000/year.  Working 
conditions:  8:00  A  M.  to  5:00 
P.M.,  40  hours/week.  Apply:  PA 
Job  Center,  345  Fifth  Avenue, 
McKeesport,  PA  15132.  Job  No. 
8034481. 


Programmer/Analyst.  Perform 
software  development  &  pro¬ 
gramming  for  sophisticated 
client  business  software  pack¬ 
ages,  incl.  Network  Reservation 
system  for  video  conferencing 
systems  and  World  Wide  Web 
related  graphical  user  interface 
using  HTML,  CGI  and  JAVA. 
Implement  and  test  client/server 
applications  using  UNIX  operat¬ 
ing  systems,  C  and  C++  pro¬ 
gramming  languages,  Informix 
SQL  and  ESQL/C.  Requires: 
B.S.  in  Computer  Science  or  a 
related  field  and  2  yrs.  exp.  in  job 
offered.  Salary:  $50,000.00.  EOE. 
Send  resume  (no  calls)  to:  Sig¬ 
ma  Designs,  Inc.,  9210  Twelve- 
stone  Dr.,  Roswell,  GA  30076. 


Programmer/Analyst  -  client 
sites  in  Westboro,  MA  & 
metro  Boston  area.  Analyze 
needs;  design,  develop  pro¬ 
grams  using  Developer 
2000;  modify,  enhance,  test, 
code  programs  for  database 
triggers  &  procedures;  write 
software  documentation. 
Bachs/Comp  Sci.  or  Engg  or 
Math.  18mos/exp.  in  job 
offered.  40hrs/wk  (9-6;  M-F) 
$48,000/yr.  Send  resume  in 
dupl.  to  Case  #71741,  PO 
Box  #8968,  Boston,  MA 
02114. 


Software  engineer  with  one  (1) 
year  of  experience  as  a  s/w 
engineer  or  computer  profes-' 
sional,  who  will  develop  s/w  sys¬ 
tems,  applying  computer  sci¬ 
ence,  engineering,  and  mathe¬ 
matical  analysis,  with  one  (1) 
year  of  experience  using  ORA¬ 
CLE  RDBMS,  SQL'Forms, 
SQL'Reports  and  SQL.  Ana¬ 
lyzes  s/w  reqs.  and  performs 
testing  and  user  training  after 
development.  Extensive  travel 
and  frequent  relocation.  Bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  in  one  of  several 
limited  fields:  engineering,  math¬ 
ematics,  computer  science  or 
physics.  $60,000/yr.  40  hours/ 
wk.,  9:00  am  -  5:00  pm.  Send 
resumes,  listing  job  order  num¬ 
ber  8033093,  to:  Mr.  Terry 
Kinney,  Manager  Armstrong 
County  Job  Center,  1270  N. 
Water  St  P.O.  Box  759,  Kittan¬ 
ning,  PA  16201. 


Software  engineer  with  2  years 
of  experience  as  a  s/w  engineer 
or  computer  professional,  who 
will  develop  s/w  systems,  apply¬ 
ing  computer  science,  engi¬ 
neering,  and  mathematical  ana¬ 
lysis,  with  2  years  of  experience 
using  ORACLE  RDBMS,  Or¬ 
acle  Forms,  Oracle  Reports, 
.SQL'Plus,  PL/SQL,  and  Devel¬ 
oper  2000.  Analyzes  s/w  reqs. 
and  performs  testing  and  user 
training  after  development. 
Extensive  travel  and  frequent 
relocation.  Bachelor’s  degree  in 
one  of  several  limited  fields: 
engineering,  mathematics,  com¬ 
puter  science  or  physics. 
$65,000/yr.  40  hours/wk.,  9:00 
am  -  5:00  pm.  Send  resumes, 
listing  job  order  number 
7034010,  to:  Mr.  Tom  Rusnack, 
Manager  Charleroi  Job  Center, 
10  Paluso  Dr,  P.O.  Box  210, 
Charleroi,  PA  15022. 


Software  engineer  with  2  years 
of  experience  as  a  s/w  engi¬ 
neer  or  computer  professional, 
who  will  develop  s/w  systems, 
applying  computer  science, 
engineering,  and  mathematical 
analysis,  with  2  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  using  Visual  Basic, 
ORACLE  RDBMS,  SQL'Plus, 
and  PL/SQL.  Analyzes  s/w 
reqs.  and  performs  testing  and 
user  training  after  develop¬ 
ment.  Extensive  travel  and  fre¬ 
quent  relocation.  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  one  of  several  limited 
fields:  engineering,  mathemat¬ 
ics,  computer  science  or  phy¬ 
sics.  $65,000/yr,  40  hours/wk., 
9:00  am  -  5:00  pm.  Send 
resumes,  listing  job  order  num¬ 
ber  2017120,  to:  Mr.  Teny 
Kinney,  Manager,  Armstrong 
County  Job  Center,  1270  N.. 
Water  St.,  P.O.  Box  759, 
Kittanning,  PA  16201. 
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IT  CAREERS  EAST 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to  pro¬ 
vide  specialized  software  solu¬ 
tions  at  client  sites  using  relation¬ 
al  database  design  methodolo¬ 
gies,  Oracle,  multiple  hardware 
and  software  platforms,  operating 
systems  and  TCP/IP  to  design, 
develop  and  deploy  client/server 
applications;  maintain  Oracle  data¬ 
bases  using  Oracle  DBA,  data- 
base/application  bench-marking 
and  workload  simulation  in  het¬ 
erogeneous  networked  environ¬ 
ments  using  parallel  processing 
methodology;  tune  modules  to 
use  Oracle  optimize  and  formu¬ 
late  standards  for  PL/SOL  devel¬ 
opment  client/server  application 
partitioning  and  database  sizing; 
perform  data  transfer/synchro¬ 
nization  using  replication/snap¬ 
shots  and  code  complex  applica¬ 
tion  logic  using  advanced  PL/ 
SQL,  dynamic  SQL,  Developer/ 
2000  and  Designer/2000  tool- 
sets;  drawing  system  require¬ 
ments  and  system  delivery  spec¬ 
ifications,  data  analysis  and  per¬ 
formance  tuning  of  very  large 
Oracle  distributed  databases. 
Require:  M.S.  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence/Computer  Engineering  and 
one  year  experience  in  the 
described  job  duties  or  as 
Programmer/Analyst.  50%  travel 
to  client  sites  within  the  United 
States  required.  Coursework 
must  include  Database  Manage¬ 
ment,  Parallel  Processing  and 
Software  Engineering.  Experi¬ 
ence  may  be  full  time  or  equiva¬ 
lent  part  time  and  include  Oracle 
RDBMS.  Salary:  $61,000  per 
year,  8:30  am  to  5:30  pm,  M-F. 
Mail  resume  in  duplicate  to: 
Georgia  Department  of  Labor, 
Job  Order  #  GA  6211193,  2943 
N.  Druid  Hills  Road,  Atlanta,  GA 
30329  or  the  nearest  Department 
of  Labor  Field  Service  Office. 


Full-time  Project  Manager,  Ob¬ 
ject-Oriented  Applications  Devel¬ 
opment.  Responsibilities  include: 
manage  object-oriented  applica¬ 
tions  development;  manage  sys¬ 
tems  analysts  and  support  staff; 
plan,  monitor  and  prepare  status 
reports;  audit  application  quality 
to  ensure  adherence  to  Quality 
Management  Systems;  manage 
implementation  of  applications; 
manage  user  acceptance  tests 
and  user  training;  serve  as  chief 
liaison  between  client  and 
Director  of  Applications  Develop¬ 
ment;  must  have  a  Bachelor  of 
Sciences  degree  or  its  foreign 
equivalent  and  at  least  five  (5) 
years  of  experience  in  systems 
analysis  for  object-oriented  appli¬ 
cations  in  client/server  environ¬ 
ments  or  a  Master  of  Sciences 
degree  in  Computer  Science  or  a 
related  field  and  three  years  of 
experience  in  systems  analysis 
for  object-oriented  applications  in 
client/server  environments;  must 
be  fluent  in  Visual  C++  and 
Borland  C++  and  worked  with  the 
Top  End  transaction  monitor  on 
3-tier  client-server  applications; 
must  be  proficient  in  the  use  of 
object-oriented  C++  class  librar¬ 
ies  including  MFC  and  OWL; 
must  be  proficient  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  object-oriented  design 
;methodologies  Booch,  Rum- 
baugh  OMT  and  Jacobsen;  must 
be  willing  to  travel  to  client  sites 
Monday-Friday.  Must  have  proof 
of  legal  authority  to  work  in  the 
United  States.  Salary:  $55,702- 
85,000  per  year.  If  interested, 
submit  resume  in  duplicate  or 
apply  in  person:  Georgia  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  Job  Order  #  GA 
6196969,  2943  N.  Druid  Hills  Rd„ 
Atlanta,  GA  30329  or  the  nearest 
Department  of  Labor  Field  Office 


PROJECT  MANAGER  to  design 
and  develop  high  performance 
intelligent  PCI  RAID  Controllers 
based  on  Intel  i960  series  of 
CPUs,  Symbios  53C770  or 
53C875  SCSI  controllers,  and 
state-of-the-art  ASICs;  Architect 
OEM  specific  storage  products 
for  top  5  PC  companies  in  the 
world;  Responsible  for  strategic 
long  range  planning  and  target 
market  identification  for  RAID 
and  SCSI  products;  Establish 
technological  alliance  with  key 
customers  and  vendors;  Coor¬ 
dinate  the  RAID  product  devel¬ 
opment  from  design  to  qualifica¬ 
tion  by  OEM;  Research,  develop 
and  execute  business  and  mar¬ 
keting  plans  along  with  market¬ 
ing  requirements  statements; 
Responsible  for  product  launch¬ 
es,  marketing  materials,  press 
releases  and  participation  in 
industry  shows;  Also  responsi¬ 
ble  for  long  term  forecasting  and 
managing  product  shipments 
from  manufacturing;  Develop 
complete  sales  and  technical 
training  programs  for  internal 
support  staff  and  customers. 
Require:  M.S.  degree  (or  equiv¬ 
alent)  in  Computer/Electrical/ 
Electronics  Engineering  and  two 
years  experience  in  the  job 
offered  or  in  the  related  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Hardware  Design  Engi¬ 
neer;  A  B.S.  degree  with  five 
years  of  progressively  responsi¬ 
ble  experience  in  the  field  will  be 
considered  equivalent  to  an 
M.S.  degree.  Salary:  $65,000/ 
year;  M-F,  8:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m. 
Send  resume  to:  Xina  Tuerke, 
Human  Resources,  American 
Megatrends,  Inc.,  6145-F  North- 
belt  Pkwy.,  Dept.  A,  Norcross 
GA  30071;  Attn.  Job  SS. 


Project  Manager  need¬ 
ed  for  Fairfax,  VA  IT 
Co.  Must  have  2yr  exp 
analyzing  &  evaluating 
customer  reqmts  for 
dsgn/dvlpmnt  of  new 
systms  or  modifying  & 
improving  existing  sys¬ 
tms  for  business  solu¬ 
tions.  Must  have  BBA. 
Respond  to:  HR  Dept, 
Sun  Light  Technology 
Inc,  3829  Parkland  Dr, 
Fairfax,  VA  22033. 


Full-time  Project  Manager,  Cli¬ 
ent/server  Development  and 
Data  Base  Administrator.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  include:  manage 
client/server  applications  devel¬ 
opment;  manage  systems  ana¬ 
lysts  and  support  staff;  plan, 
monitor  and  prepare  status 
reports;  audit  application  quality 
to  ensure  adherence  to  Quality 
Management  Systems;  manage 
implementation  of  applications; 
manage  user  acceptance  tests 
and  user  training;  serve  as  chief 
liaison  between  client  and 
Director  of  Applications  Devel¬ 
opment;  manage  installation  and 
tuning  of  Sybase  SQL  Server; 
manage  implementation  of  data 
base  backup  and  recovery  pro¬ 
cedures;  conduct  capacity  plan¬ 
ning  for  application;  provide  24- 
hour  production  support;  must 
have  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  with  a  major  field  of  study 
in  Computer  Science  or  a  related 
field;  must  have  at  least  five  (5) 
years  of  experience  in  systems 
analysis  for  client/server  devel¬ 
opment;  must  be  proficient  in  the 
design,  development  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  applications  and 
data  bases  utilizing  Sybase  with 
APT  WorkBench,  DB-Library,  C, 
CT-Library,  Delphi,  PowerBuild¬ 
er,  Magic,  NatStar,  Dynasty, 
SQR  and  Focus;  must  be  willing 
to  travel  to  client  sites  Monday- 
Friday.  Salary  Range:  $55,702.00- 
$85,000.00  per  year.  Must  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to  work  in 
the  United  States.  If  interested, 
submit  resume  in  duplicate  or 
apply  in  person:  Georgia  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  Job  Order  #  GA 
6197062,  2943  N.  Druid  Hills 
Rd.,  Atlanta,  GA  30329  or  the 
nearest  Department  of  Labor 
Field  Office 


Programmer  Analyst:  Dsgn  & 
implmnt  a  Predictive  Dialer  using 
Dialogic  API;  ability  to  program¬ 
matically  cntrt  T1  &  PBX/  dvlp 
real-time  parallel  algorithms; 
applic  to  be  implemented  on  Win 
NT  4.0  platform  using  C++  &  OO 
Dsgn  patterns;  use  multi-thread¬ 
ed  constructs  of  io  completion 
port  &  asynchronous  io;  do 
prgmg  in  COM  &  DCOM  for  client 
applic;  must  be  able  to  encapsu¬ 
late  native  d/base  libraries  for  MS 
SQL/SYBASE  &  ORACLE;  do 
TCP/IP  n/work  prgmg.  Applicants 
must  have  BS-Comp  Sci/Comp 
Engg  w/  lyr  exp  in  job  or  as 
Prgmr.  40hr/wk,  M-F,  9-5,  $55K/ 
yr.  Send  resumes  only  to  Chris 
Eisdorfer  c/o  Technion  Commun¬ 
ications  Corp.,  6931  NW  88th 
Ave,  Tamarac,  FL  33321 .  Ref  1240. 


Software  Engineer.  Research, 
analyze,  design,  &  coordinate 
development;  and  develop,  test, 
and  imple.  customized  sys.  soft¬ 
ware  in  conjunction  with  hard¬ 
ware  development  on  a  variety  of 
business  &  industry  applic's. 
Analyze  software  require’s.  to 
determine  feasibility  of  design  to 
develop  bus.  procedures,  user 
requirements  &  programming 
feasibility.  Design  &  develop  soft¬ 
ware  applic's.  using  the  following 
comp,  hardware  &  software: 
UNISYS  A  Series,  DMSII,  Cobol, 
Windows  NT,  Windows  95,  Unix, 
Oracle,  Powerbuilder,  Delphi, 
Visual  Basic.  Must  be  willing  to 
relocate  within  the  United  States 
on  a  project-by-project  basis. 
Req’d.  comp,  applic's:  Unisys  A 
Senes,  DMSII,  Cobol,  Windows 
NT,  Windows  95,  &  DOS,  Net¬ 
ware  3.12,  Windows  for  Work¬ 
groups  3.11,  SADS,  Power- 
builder,  Delphi,  Visual  Basic,  Sys. 
Architect,  Oracle  SQL'Forms, 
Oracle  SQL'Reportwriter,  Oracle 
PL/SQL,  Oracle  DMS,  Watcom 
SQL.  Must  have  Bach.’s  or  for¬ 
eign  degree  equiv.  in  Econom.,. 
Comp.  Sci.  or  related  &  8  yrs' 
exper.  in  job  offered  or  8  yrs  as 
Sys.  Analyst,  Analyst  Program¬ 
mer,  Programmer,  or  related!  Hrs: 
9a-5p,  M-F,  $62,600  per  yr.  Apply 
to  Georgia  Dept,  of  Labor,  Job 
Order  #GA6212765,  2943  N. 
Druid  Hills  Rd.,  Atlanta,  GA 
30329-3909  or  the  nearest  Dept, 
of  Labor  Field  Service  Office. 


Software  Engineer  for  special¬ 
ized  software  development  and 
consultancy  company;  Design, 
develop,  test  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  various  applications  soft¬ 
ware  on  IBM  AS/400.  Thorough 
knowledge  of  J.D.  Edwards 
application  software  for  integra¬ 
tion  of  various  other  application 
and  to  modify  existing  J.D. 
Edward's  application  as  per  the 
client/user  requirements.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  IBM  AS/400,  TCP/IP 
communication  to  download/ 
export  data  to/from  various 
other  platforms  such  as  UNIX, 
PC/Windows  NT  Server.  Job  to 
be  performed  in  Durham,  NC 
and  various  unanticipated  client 
sites  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  assigned.  Require¬ 
ments:  Bachelor’s  degree  in 
Engineering  or  Math  or  Science 
or  Computer  Science  and  two 
years  experience  required  either 
in  the  job  offered  or  in  the  relat¬ 
ed  occupation  or  as  Software 
Consultant  or  Programmer  Ana¬ 
lyst.  9:00  AM  to  6:00  PM,  5 
days/40  Hrs.wk.  Salary  $45,000 
yr.  Resumes  must  include  your 
Social  Security  number.  Mail 
resumes  to  Job  Service,  1105 
Briggs  Avenue,  Durham,  NC 
27703.  Refer  to  Job  Order  # 
NC3072821  and  DOT  code 
030.062-010. 


Ten  full-time  Technical  Support 
Specialists  responsible  for  the 
technical  implementation,  up¬ 
grades,  and  support  of  SAP 
products.  Provide  technical  ex¬ 
pertise,  project  planning,  guid¬ 
ance,  presentation,  and  instruc¬ 
tion  on  SAP  products  to  clients. 
Responsible  for  the  configura¬ 
tion  of  database  administration, 
change  management,  system 
infrastructure,  and  performance 
tuning  using  UNIX  and  Win¬ 
dows  NT  Server  Administration, 
Database  Administration  De¬ 
sign,  Networking,  Client/Server 
Systems,  Business  Information 
Systems  and  Enterprise  Plan¬ 
ning  Systems.  Supports  clients 
with  programming,  interfaces, 
installations,  modifications  and 
upgrades  of  SAP  systems. 
Design  technical  architecture 
for  integration  of  SAP  with  third- 
party  products,  for  enhanced 
functionality.  Acts  as  a  liaison 
for  troubleshooting:  investi¬ 
gates,  analyzes  and  solves 
programming/software  issues. 
Must  have  a  Bachelor's  degree 
in  Computer  Science  or  Electri¬ 
cal  Engineering  or  foreign'  de¬ 
gree  equivalent.  Must  have  one 
year  of  experience  in  the  job 
offered  or  one  year  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  position  with  same 
duties.  Salary  $90,000/yr.  Send 
resume  to:  Georgia  Department 
of  Labor,  Job  Order  #  GA 
6213623,  2943  N.  Druid  Hills 
Rd.,  Atlanta,  GA  30329  or  the 
nearest  Department  of  Labor 
Field  Service  Office. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  (Loca¬ 
tion:  Seneca,  SC)  to  convert  sci¬ 
entific,  engineering  and  other 
technical  requirements  into  soft¬ 
ware  system  specifications  which 
conform  with  pre-existing  system 
constraints;  design,  analyze, 
develop  and  maintain  system 
software,  application  software 
and  Graphical  User  Interfaces 
(GUI)  using  Pascal,  C,  C++,  X- 
Windows/Motif,  zApp  Develop¬ 
ment  Kit,  Unix  shell  scripts,  4th 
generation  languages  and  other 
development  tools  running  on 
Solaris,  HP-UX,  SINIX,  AIX, 
VMS,  Netware,  MSDOS,  Micro¬ 
soft  Windows  and  Windows  95 
environments  in  batch  and  online 
modes  for  standalone,  networked 
and  client/server  environments 
incorporating  TCP/IP  and  UDP 
protocols,  and  BSD  sockets;  ana¬ 
lyze  for  system  portability  across 
multiple  hardware  systems  and 
DBMS  (including  C-tree,  Ingres, 
Oracle)  platforms;  test  and  debug 
software  using  Turbo  Debugger, 
dbx  and  xdb;  profile  software 
using  Turbo  Profiler,  prof,  gprof 
and  tprof;  system  modeling  for 
support  of  computer  networking, 
distributed  processing  and  client/ 
server  applications;  and  perform 
validation  testing  and  perfor¬ 
mance  evaluation  of  computer 
systems  and  application  soft¬ 
ware.  Require;  M.S.  in  Computer 
Science/Computer  Engineering 
and  two  years  experience  in  the 
described  job  duties.  Coursework 
must  include  Computer  Architec¬ 
ture,  Software  Engineering,  Tele¬ 
communications  Networks  and 
Computer  System  Design.  Ph.D. 
in  Computer  Engineering  (or 
completion  of  all  course  require¬ 
ments)  may  be  substituted  for 
M.S.  degree  and  two  years  expe¬ 
rience.  Salary:  $50,700  per  year, 
8:30  am  to  5  pm,  M-F,  40  hours 
per  week.  Apply  by  resume  to: 
Ms.  Regina  D.  Ratterree,  E&T 
Technical  Services,  SCESC- 
2000711,  P.O.  Box  1406,  Colum¬ 
bia,  SC  29202. 


Full-time  Project  Manager,  Ob¬ 
ject-Oriented  Applications.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  include:  manage 
object-oriented  applications  de¬ 
velopment;  manage  systems 
analysts  and  support  staff  utiliz¬ 
ing  Visual  C++,  Borland  C++  and 
working  with  the  Top  End  trans¬ 
action  monitor  on  3-tier  client- 
server  applications;  manage  the 
use  of  object-oriented  C++  class 
libraries  including  MFC,  OWL 
and  the  Rogue  Wave  toolset  and 
design  methodologies  Booch, 
Rumbaugh  OMT  and  Jacobson, 
monitor  and  prepare  status 
reports;  audit  application  quality 
to  ensure  adherence  to  Quality 
Management  Systems;  manage 
implementation  of  applications; 
manage  user  acceptance  tests 
and  user  training;  serve  as  chief 
liaison  between  client  and 
Director  of  Applications  Software 
Division.  Travel  as  required  to 
client  sites  throughout  the  United 
States  Monday  -  Friday.  Travel  to 
India  for  training  and  setting-up 
client-specific  quality  processes. 
Must  have  a  Master’s  degree  in 
Management  Sciences,  Com¬ 
puter  Science  or  a  related  field 
and  three  years  of  experience  in 
systems  analysis  or  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  in  Manage¬ 
ment  Sciences,  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  or  a  related  field  and  three 
years  of  experience  in  systems 
analysis.  Salary  Range:  $55,702 
to  $85,000  per  year.  Must  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to  work  in 
the  United  States.  If  interested, 
submit  resume  in  duplicate  to: 
Ms.  L.  Anne  Keller,  NIIT  (USA), 
Inc.,  1050  Crown  Pointe  Park¬ 
way,  Suite  900,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
30338  Telephone:770/551  -9494 
ext.  6033 


Programmer/Analyst 
wanted  for  IT  Co  in  W. 
Conshohocken,  PA.  Must 
have  lyr  exp  analyzing, 
dsgng  &  implementing  of 
s/ware  using  C/C-m-,  Vis¬ 
ual  Basic,  Rational  Rose  & 
ERWin  in  Unix,  DOS  & 
Win  envrmnts.  Bach-Comp 
Sci,  Comp  Engg  or  Elec¬ 
trical  Engg.  Respond  to: 
HR  Dept,  Visient  Corp., 
1  Tower  Bridge,  Ste  800,  W. 
Conshohocken,  PA  19428. 
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Now  that  you’re 
in  demand, 
demand  the  best. 


Try  the  ADEPT  Difference: 

•  Customized  Client  Pairing  System 

•  Consultant  Support  Program 

•  Ongoing  Satisfaction  Surveys 

•  Award  Winning  Customer  Service 

•  COBOL, VSAM 

•  CICS,  COBOL 

•  COBOL,  DB2  OR  IMS 

•  ADABAS,  NATURAL 

•  VISUAL  BASIC 
«  •  ORACLE 

Benefits  include  Medical  Insurance,  401  (k) 

I  Plan  with  company  matching.  Section  125 
Flexible  Benefits  Plan,  direct  deposit,  generous 
referral  bonus  program.  Professional 
Development  Program. 

Please  mail,  fax  or  email  your  resume  today! 

ADEPT  Inc.,  Attn:  CW330 

888  Worcester  Road 

Wellesley,  MA  02181 

Phone:  800-66ADEPT 

Fax:800-579-8933 

Email:  paper@adeptinc.com  yy  ^ 

Member  NACCB/  wX^J^Z I 

EOE  — — — 

www.adeptinc.com 


S  ?.  PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 


Utility  Business  Services,  Inc.  (UBS),  an  NUI  company,  is  a  provider  of  customer 
information  systems  and  services  in  the  utility  industry  field.  We  currently  have  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  Senior  Programmer/Analyst  at  our  Union,  NJ  location. 

The  selected  candidate  will  be  responsible  for  coding  programs  for  utility  informa¬ 
tion  systems  (batch  &  on-line);  conducting  quality  assurance  testing;  writing  pro¬ 
gramming  documentation;  and  interfacing  with  clients. 

To  be  considered  you  must  have  a  Bachelor's  Degree  or  successfully  completed  training 
at  an  accredited  programming  school,  and  have  3+  years  experience  with  mainframe 
programming,  Natural/ ADABAS  preferred.  Familiarity  with  Natural/Construct  a  plus. 

In  return,  we  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  benefits  package  along  with  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  joining  a  team  of  professionals  committed  to  excellence.  For  consideration, 
please  send  resume  indicating  salary  history  and  requirements  to:  Human  Resources- 
Dept.  P/A,  NUI,  One  Elizabethtown  Plaza,  Union,  NJ  07083.  We  are  an  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer  M/F/D/V. 


NUI 


Utility  Business 
Services 


I 


OVERSEAS  DEVELOPMENT  DI¬ 
RECTOR  at  Information  Tech¬ 
nology-Based  Company.  Respon¬ 
sible  for  developing  market  in  the 
United  States  and  Asian  region 
for  information  technology-based 
business,  Also  responsible  for 
analyzing  developing  conceptual 
proposals  to  targeted  markets/ 
clients  and  arranging  contact 
meetings.  Qualified  applicants 
must  have  a  Bachelor's  Degree  in 
Accounting,  Economics  or  Theol¬ 
ogy  and  be  fluent  in  Cantonese, 
Hokkien.  Hakka,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Malay  and  Indonesian  languages. 
Hours:  1 1 :00am  to  9:30pm.  Sal¬ 
ary  $30,000.00  per  year.  Only 
persons  authorized  to  work  per¬ 
manently  in  the  United  States 
need  apply.  Please  forward  resu¬ 
me  to  Ms.  Jane  Hosley,  Alien  Cer¬ 
tification  Program,  JO#KY0369575. 
Department  for  Employment  Ser¬ 
vices,  275  F  Main  St.  2-W,  Frank¬ 
fort,  Kentucky  40621.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer.  Job  Order 
#KY0369575. 


EC  Cubed,  located  in  Fair- 
,  ,  field  County,  CT  is  a  cutting- 

■  EC  UMB  edge,  market  leader  of 

compare ns  Sat  make  eCommerce  wok  components  offenng  mission 

critical  e-commerce  to 

Fortune  500  clients.  We  are  growing  quickly  and  offer  unlimited 
opportunities  with  excellent  compensation  packages! 

Sr.  Sales  Executives:  Proven  software/tools  experience 
Senior  Engineers:  Java.  C++,  internet  programming 
Product  Leads:  E-commerce,  design  skills. 

distributed  architects,  Java 

Tech.  Documentation:  Production  &  methodology  experience 
Sales  Engineers:  E-commerce  domain  experience, 
technical  background 

Please  forward  resume  with  salary  requirements  to 

HR:  (203)  761-3951;  15  River  Road,  Wilton,  CT  06897 
email:  phigginsOeccubed.com 


C  o  m  p  u  t  e  r  w  o  r  I  d  April  6,  1998  (computerworldcareers.com) 

IT  CAREERS  EAST 


ecurity 


ipecialist 


Watson  Clinic  LLP,  a  large  multi-specialty  group  physi¬ 
cian  practice  conveniently  located  between  Orlando 
and  Tampa,  Florida,  currently  has  a  position  available 
for  a  MIS  Security  Specialist. 

This  position  requires  a  Bachelor’s  degree  in  Computer 
Science  (or  equivalent  experience);  3  years  experience 
with  medical  or  financial  computer  applications  with 
responsibility  for  security  administration,  maintenance 
or  compliance;  experience  using  3270  security  appli¬ 
cation  (Alert,  CA-Top  Secret,  etc.);  and  Novell  Systems 
Administrator  Certification  (or  equivalent  experience). 
Strong  written/oral  communication  skills  and  the  ability 
to  type  on  a  CRT  in  order  to  write,  test  and  document 
computer  systems  are  also  necessary. 

For  consideration,  contact; 

WATSON  CLINIC  LLP,  Human  Resources 
1430  Lakeland  Hills  Blvd.,  Lakeland,  FL  33805 
Phone  (800)  356-5736  or  Fax  (941)  680-7598  FOE 


COLLEGE  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 

Worcester,  MA 

SOFTWARE  DEVELOPER  (Multiple  Openings) 

The  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  is  approaching  the  challenges  of  IT  with 
two  related  endeavors.  First,  we  are  investing  $5.5  million  in  a  capital 
improvement  program.  Second,  we  are  creating  an  environment  where 
the  benefits  or  the  new  technologies  will  help  to  fulfill,  even  more  effec¬ 
tively,  the  mission  of  the  College. 

The  successful  candidate  will  work  closely  with  academic  and  administra¬ 
tive  department  heads  on  new  projects,  network  service  developments 
and  system  enhancements.  Will  also  be  responsible  for  translating  cus¬ 
tomer  needs  into  functional  system  requirements  through  the  use  of  Joint 
Application  Development  facilitation  and/or  client  interviewing.  Perform 
design  analysis,  application  development  and  technical  documentation. 

Qualifications:  Bachelor's  degree  in  Computer  Science  with  6-8  years 

experience . Commitment  to  customer  service,  strong  communication 

and  interpersonal  skills.  Experience  with  VMS,  COBOL,  FOCUS 
Powerbuilder,  Infomaker,  Oracle  and/or  UNIX  desired. 

Please  send  resume  and  the  names  and  telephone  numbers  of  three  ref¬ 
erences  to:  Employment  Coordinator,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  PO 
Box  PER,  One  College  Street,  Worcester,  MA  01610-2395.  Fax:  1-508- 
793-3575.  Holy  Cross  is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


Visit  our  website  at  www.holycros  :  edu. 


Data  Architect  -  Provide  architec¬ 
tural  oversight  and  direction  for 
new  software  products  and  pro¬ 
duct  enhancements  based  on 
specifications.  Train  and  assist 
application  development  person¬ 
nel  in  the  design  of  sound  appli¬ 
cation  data  schemes  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  data-oriented  client/ 
server  applications.  Provide  an 
interface  between  application 
development  teams  and  the  ADC 
organization  in  order  to  optimize 
default  code  generation  from 
application  specifications.  Re¬ 
quirements  include  a  Bachelor’s 
Degree  in  Computer  Science, 
MIS,  or  related  field,  or  equiva¬ 
lent;  with  at  least  five  years  of 
experience  in  job  offered  or  relat¬ 
ed  field  of  relational  database 
interfaces.  Strong  background  in 
product  management  and  train¬ 
ing  Thorough  knowledge  of  soft¬ 
ware  design  and  implementation, 
object  oriented  technologies,  and 
development  of  application  gener¬ 
ator  using  EOS  Applicants  must 
have  unrestricted  authorization  to 
work  in  the  United  States.  Salary 
$90,000  00/year.  40  hours/wk. 
Respond  with  two  copies  of  resu¬ 
me  to  Case  #  71796.  P.O.  Box 
8968,  Boston.  MA  02114. 


Software  Coordinator:  Manage 
software  devel  projects.  Provide 
tech  guidance  &  supervise 
Software  Engineers.  Use  function 
point  analysis  to  est  time  &  cost 
details  for  custom  software  devel 
projects.  Monitor  software  devel 
done  by  external  vendors. 
Enhance  &  maintain  computer 
assisted  picking  system  (CAPS) 
software  for  industrial  &  mtg  use 
Analyze  customer  requirements, 
prep  functional  specs,  data 
analysis,  design  &  data  model¬ 
ing.  Use  industrial  engineering 
technique  to  propose  best  way  of 
implementing  system  QA  testing 
of  software  Complete  cycle  of 
software  A  hardware  devel  from 
customer  specs  to  installation. 
Must  have  MS  in  Ind  Eng  or 
Comp  Sci  &  2  yrs  exper  leading 
software  devel  group.  Must  have 
knowledge  of  SCO-UNIX.  UNOS 
Real-time  kernel,  Unity  & 
Informix  database,  mcl  ISTAR,  C, 
|  date  modeling,  function  point 
.cvilYSis  A  complete  cycie  of  sott- 
w.rtj  devel  from  client  require¬ 
ments  to  installation.  40  hrs/wk, 
9  5,  salary  $64,692/year.  If  inter¬ 
ested  sand  2  copies  resume  to. 
Job  Order  #98-109,  P.O.  Box  989, 
Concord  NH  03302-0989 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST.  Software 
develop,  for  relational  databases. 
Req'd  skills  include  analysis,  data 
modeling,  program  design  8i 
implement.,  ORACLE  databases 
under  UNIX.  Experience  with  fol¬ 
lowing  program  languages  & 
tools  required  C,  SQL,  ORACLE- 
Designer,  ORACLE-Forms,  OR- 
ACLE-Reports.  Must  be  willing  to 
relocate  within  the  U.S.  on  a  pro- 
ject-by-project  basis.  Computer 
Requirements:  Operating  Sys¬ 
tems:  UNIX,  MS  Windows;  Pro¬ 
gramming  Languages:  C,  SQL, 
PL/SQL,  UNIX-Shell  Program¬ 
ming,  ORACLE  Database;  Devel¬ 
opment  Tools:  ORACLE  CASE 
(Designer/  2000),  ORACLE  Tools 
(Forms,  Reports).  Must  have 
Bach.  Degree  or  foreign  degree 
equiv.  in  Management,  Informa¬ 
tion  Sys„  or  related  &  2  yrs’  work 
exper.  in  the  job  offered,  or  as 
Software  Developer,  Programmer/ 
Analyst,  or  related.  Hours  9a-5p, 
M-F,  $59,400  per  year.  Apply  to 
Georgia  Dept,  of  Labor,  Job 
Order  #GA  6212317,  2943  N. 
Druid  Hills  Rd.,  Atlanta,  GA 
30329-3909  or  nearest  Dept,  of 
Labor  Field  Service  Office. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER: 
Proven  ability  in  using  AS/400  to 
develop  database  application 
using  RPG/400.  CL/400,  Query/ 
400,  SQL/400  and  COBOL/400; 
Experience  in  using  AS/400  utili¬ 
ties  such  as  Application 
Development  Tools  (ADT), 
Database  Utility  (DBU),  Data  File 
Utility  (DFU),  Program  Develop¬ 
ment  Manager  (PDM)  and 
Source  Entry  Utility  (SEU); 
Demonstrated  ability  in  using 
Application  Software  such  as 
MAC-PAC  and  Premonos.  The 
job  duties  are:  Analysis  of  current 
procedures  and  problems  to 
refine  and  convert  the  data  to 
programmable  form;  determine 
output  requirements;  study  exist¬ 
ing  system  to  evaluate  effective¬ 
ness;  upgrade  systems  presently 
in  use;  develop,  test  and  imple¬ 
ment  new  software;  correct  sys¬ 
tems/programs  as  necessary. 
Requires  Bachelors  in  Computer 
Science  with  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  software  development.  40 
hours  per  week  at  $50,000/-  per 
year  Please  send  resume  to 
Case  #  71834,  PO  Box  #  8968, 
Boston,  MA  021 14. 


Database  Analyst:  Designs, 
develops,  implements,  and  modi¬ 
fies  various  in-house  business 
systems  software  database 
based  upon  analysis  of  client’s 
current  procedures  and  opera¬ 
tions  to  determine  the  most  cost 
effective  and  efficient  way  of  pro¬ 
cessing  various  data  contained  in 
software  database  systems. 
Determines  appropriate  comput¬ 
er  information  system  needs  as 
well  as  communication  require¬ 
ments  to  design  software  data¬ 
base  solutions  for  implementa¬ 
tion  in  various  computer  systems. 
Performs  appropriate  testing  and 
modification  of  software  data¬ 
base  programs  and  develops 
appropriate  graphic  user  inter¬ 
faces  using  Visual  Basic  and 
other  system  tools.  Performs  all 
systems  design  and  analysis 
using  Powerbuilder  as  a  front- 
end  and  SQL  and  SQL  Server  as 
a  back-end  for  implementation  in 
either  Oracle  or  Sybase  relation¬ 
al  database.  Requires  Bachelor’s 
degree  in  Computer  Science. 
Also  requires  three  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  job  to  be  performed. 
Hours:  9:00  a.m.  -  5:00  p.m.  40 
hours  per  week  at  $52,000.00 
per  year  salary.  Please  send 
resume  to:  FDLES  Bureau  of 
Operations,  1 320  Executive 
Center  Drive,  Suite  110, 
Tallahassee,  FL  32399-0667,  Re: 
Job  order  number  FL-1766131. 


Software  Engineer.  Design  and 
develop  three-tier  client/server- 
based  applications  within  mixed 
Windows  and  UNIX  environ¬ 
ments.  Demonstrated  ability  in 
three-tier  client/server  applica¬ 
tion  design  using  OOAD  metho¬ 
dologies  such  as  Booch,  Rum- 
baugh,  or  Coad/Yourdon,  OO 
Case  Tools  such  as  Rational 
Rose,  OMT,  STP,  or  Paradigm 
Plus;  Demonstrated  ability 
designing  and  coding  16-bit  and 
32-bit  Windows-based  GUI’s 
using  VB  or  VC++  using  MFC, 
Windows  SDK,  DLLs,  VBX  or 
OCX;  One  year  experience 
developing  multi-threaded  appli¬ 
cations  using  C++,  distributed 
objects,  and  middleware  tech¬ 
nologies  such  as  TIB,  COBRA, 
OLE/COM,  DCE,  or  Encina; 
Demonstrated  ability  using 
ODBC,  SQL  triggers  and  stored 
procedures,  using  database 
systems  such  as  MS  SQL 
Server,  MS  Access,  Sybase 
SQL  server,  or  Oracle;  Demon¬ 
strated  ability  in  cross  platform 
software  development  on  UNIX 
platforms  such  as  Solaris,  HP- 
UX,  AIX,  Open  Server,  Sun. 
$65,000/yr  40  hr/wk.  9  a.m.  -  5 
p.m.  Must  have  2  yrs  exp.  and 
B.S.  Comp  Sci.,  Electr.  Engi¬ 
neering  rel.  field/equiv.  Send  2 
resumes:  Case  #71806,  P.O. 
Box  8968,  Boston,  MA  021 14. 


Database  Administrator.  $48K/yr, 
8a-5p,  4Qhr/wk.  Dsgn/install/con- 
figure  &  administer  d/base  &  repli¬ 
cation  servers.  Upgrade  &  support 
d/base  S  replication  servers  on 
24x7  basis.  Study  8i  tune  d/base  & 
replication  servers  for  high  perfor¬ 
mance.  Dvlp  &  implmnt  d/base 
stds.  Use  RDBMS-SYBASE,  OR¬ 
ACLE;  Langs  -SQL,  PL/SQL,  T- 
SQL,  Shell  Script,  HTML,  BASIC, 
CLIPPER;  Operating  systms 
SOLARIS,  UNIX,  DOS  &  WIN¬ 
DOWS,  NOVELL  NETWARE 
Packages  -  POWERBUILDER 
APT,  DBW,  DEVELOPER  2000, 
Magic,  Foxpro.  Reqd.:  Masters 
deg  w/major  in  Comp  Sci  or  Engg 
Industrial,  Electrical  or  Electronic 
or  related  field  of  Engg  &  Syr  in 
job  offd  or  in  related  occupation 
as  Systms  or  Software  or 
Database  professional.  Special 
reqmt:  Reqd  Syr  exp  work  exp  in 
job  offd  or  in  related  occupation 
use  of  skills  in  Sybase  &  Oracle 
d/base;  Replication  servers;  SQL, 
PL/SQL,  T  -  SQL,  Shell  Script, 
HTML  &  Clipper  langs;  Solaris, 
Unix,  Dos  8.  Win,  Novell  Netware 
operating  systms  &  Powerbuilder, 
Magic,  Developer  2000,  FoxPro 
packages.  Job  Loc  -  Lawrence- 
ville,  GA.  Send  resume  or  apply  in 
person  at:  GADOL,  JO#GA 
6205823;  1535  Atkinson  Rd, 
Lawrenceville,  GA  30243-5601  or 
nearest  Dept  of  Labor  Field 
Service  Office. 


Senior  Software  Engineer.  De¬ 
sign,  develop,  administer  and  test 
groupware  applications  using 
Lotus  Notes  in  a  multiple  platform 
network  environment.  Knowledge 
in  developing  groupware  applica¬ 
tions  using  Lotus  Notes  Script 
programming.  Demonstrated  abil¬ 
ity  in  setting  up  and  administering 
heterogeneous  computer  net¬ 
works.  Knowledge  in  testing 
Lotus  Notes  applications  on  mul¬ 
tiple  platforms,  such  as  OS/2, 
Windows  and  UNIX.  $75,000/yr 
40  hr/wk.  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m.  Must 
have  5  yrs  exp  (or  5  yrs  exp  in  rel. 
occup.  as  Senior  Field  Engineer/ 
Systems  Analyst)  and  B.S.  Comp. 
Sci.,  Electronics.  Eng.  rel.  field/ 
equiv.  Send  2  resumes:  Case 
#71652,  P.O.  Box  8968,  Boston, 
MA02114. 


Programmer/Analyst 
needed  for  W.  Consho- 
hocken,  PA  IT  Co.  Must 
have  6mos  exp  analyzing, 
dsgng  &  implementing  ap¬ 
plies  in  Unix  &  Sun  Solaris 


Project  Engineer.  Direct  and 
coordinate  planning,  design  and 
development  of  computer  soft¬ 
ware  systems  and  hardware 
interfacing,  as  a  part  of  an  engi¬ 
neering  project.  Develop  software 
for  data  acquisition  systems 
using  C++  and  Visual  C++  and 
interface  with  mechanical  and 
electromechanical  devices. 
Develop  Internet  applications 
using  HTML  and  Java  for  com¬ 
municating  the  data  obtained 
from  the  above  data  acquisition 
systems.  Analyze  knowledge 
based  systems,  provide  time  esti¬ 
mates  for  completion  of  project, 
develop  test  plans  for  the  soft¬ 
ware  development  project  and 
use  software  engineering  man¬ 
agement  tools  to  exercise  func¬ 
tional  authority  over  the  engi¬ 
neering  project.  Review  software 
and  hardware  design  for  compli¬ 
ance  with  engineering  principles 
and  client’s  functional  and  cost 
requirements.  40  hours  per  week, 
7:30  am  to  4  p.m.  Salary 
$3866.67  per  month.  Minimum 
requirements  include  a  Master’s 
Degree  in  Mechanical  or 
Electrical  Engineering  plus  at 
least  1  year's  work  experience  in 
the  job  offered  or  in  the  related 
occupation  of  a  Software 
Engineer.  The  1  year’s  work 
experience  must  be  in  software 
development  using  C++/Visual 
C++  for  Data  Acquisition 
Systems.  Must  have  proof  of 
legal  authority  to  work  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  U.S.  Interested 
applicants  should  apply  to  the 
nearest  Job  Service  Office  or 
submit  a  resume  to:  Job  Service, 
742-F  East  Chatham  Street, 
Cary,  NC  27511.  Reference  Job 
Order  number  NC5701039  and 
DOT  code  030.062-010.  All 
resumes  must  include  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  Social  Security  number. 


o 

Professional 
Resource  Services 


Professional 

Resource 

Services, 

An  IT  Search 
firm,  has  new 
listings  in-. 


Wise,  Chicago  &  Minneapolis 

BaaN  Analyst,  SAP  Practice  Mgr, 
SAP  Consultants,  contract  &  per¬ 
manent.  Peoplesoft  Practice  Mgr, 
Peoplesoft  Consultants,  People- 
soft  Analysts,  Oracle  DBA, 
Developers  &  Datawarehousing. 
Visual  C++  Sc  Delphi  Developers. 
MF  &  C/S  Software  Testers.  PC 
Network  Support,  NT  &  95. 
AS/400  Programmers. 


Charlotte,  NC  &  Atlanta.  GA: 

Networking  Eng,  WIN95, 
WINNT,  Exchange,  Developers, 
Oracle  Datawarenousing  DBA  & 
data  modeling 


email  resume 


OS  using  Sparc  C/C++. 
Bach-Comp  Sci,  Comp 


*Phoreff(fo^209-574r 

Fax:  414-938-0681 


Senior  Program  Analyst/ 
Software  Engineer  project 
lead  with  three  years  of 
industry  experience  to  de¬ 
sign,  develop  and  imple¬ 
mentation  software  applica¬ 
tions  using  Oracle,  Devel¬ 
oper  2000,  PB,  VB,  SQL, 
C++,  UNIX.  Excellent  com¬ 
munications  skills  required. 
Master’s  Degree,  or  a  Bach¬ 
elor’s  Degree  and  5+  years 
experience.  Fax  resume 
to:  Krishna  Krovi,  RKA: 
(617)227-3171  or  email: 
kkrovi  @  raymondkarsan.com 


PROGRAMMER.  Infor- 


Engg  or  Comp  Info  Sys¬ 
tms.  Respond  to:  HR  Dept, 
Visient  Corp.,  1  Tower 
Bridge,  Ste  800,  W.  Con- 
shohocken,  PA  19428. 


BAY  SEARCH 
GROUP 

Natidnaf  I/S 
Placement  Specialists 

VISIT  OUR  WEB  PAGE 

w w w. b a y s e a r ch  com 

Loot  ng  for: 

Oracle  SYBASE  UNIX 
Visual  Basic  PowerBuilder. 
WtJ|t  Developers 

1  <800-637-5499 
Fax:  1-888- 73? -  9889 


Visit  our  web  site  for 
detailed  job  descriptions 

http://www.pre2000.eom 

EOE  &  EMPLOYER  PAID 


INFO  SYSTEMS,  Sr  Financial 
Systems  &  Practices  Analyst 
wanted  for  Ft  Myers  location  Info 
Tech  Co.  Must  have  4yr  exp 
planning,  scheduling,  directing 
preparation  of  fin’l  systms  dvlp- 
mnt  &  implmntn  of  prgms  to 
process  data  &  solve  fin’l  prob¬ 
lems  using  computers;  using 
Unix,  Oracle,  Perl,  Pascal,  Co- 
bol,  SQL  &  C++.  Bachelor's  in 
Finance,  Acctg,  Info/Comp  Sys¬ 
tms  or  equiv.  Respond  to:  Attn: 
KL/HFt/ll,  Gartner  Group,  56  Top 
Gallant  Road,  Stamford,  CT 
06904.  Fax:  203-316-6594. 


mation  Systems  Analyst 
needed  for  Ithaca,  NY  IT 
Co.  Must  have  2yr  exp  in 
job  offd  or  2yr  as  Sys¬ 
tems  Analyst;  using 
RDBMS,  Oracle,  HTML 
on  - UNIX/NT  web  based 
envrmnts.  Bach-Comp 
Sci  needed.  Respond  to: 
HR  Dept,  Advanced  CAE 
Technology  Inc,  31  Dutch 
Mill  Rd,  Ithaca,  NY  1 4850. 


Programmer  Analyst 
needed  for  Fairfax,  VA  IT 
Co.  Must  have  6  months 
exp  analyzing,  dsgng, 
dvlpg  &  implmntg  inter¬ 
net/intranet  applies  using 
CGI,  TCP/IP,  perl,  HTML 
&  JAVA;  also  systm  tun¬ 
ing  of  Unix.  Bach-Comp 
Sci  needed.  Respond  to: 
HR  Dept,  Sun  Light  Tech¬ 
nology  Inc,  3829  Park¬ 
land  Dr,  Fairfax,  VA  22033. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to  de¬ 
sign,  develop,  implement,  inte¬ 
grate.  maintain  and  support  appli¬ 
cation  software  using  object-ori¬ 
ented  techniques  and  methodolo¬ 
gies.  C++,  object-oriented  case 
tools,  Roguewave  Tools. hi  * 
make,  Shell  Scripts,  xdb,  purify, 
quantity,  X-Windows,  and  Motit  on 
SUN  Solaris  workstations.  Re¬ 
quire:  M.S.  degree  in  Computer 
Science  with  one  year  ot  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  job  offered;  Extensive 
paid  travel  on  assignments  to  var¬ 
ious  unanticipated  client  sites 
within  the  US.  Salary:  $81 ,000  per 
year,  8:30  am  to  5:30  pm,  M-F. 
Apply  by  resume  to:  Roz  L.  Allord, 
A.S.A.P.  Co.,  Inc.,  3495  Buford 
Highway,  Duluth  GA  30097;  Attn: 
JobAR. 
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New  fori  Philadelphia  Career  Opportunities  £ 


letro 

areers 


Get  the  edge. 


.  •  ......  ^ 

But  there's  more  to  our  service  than  just 
publishing  ads.  We  can  introduce  you  to  IT 
opportunities  that  match  your  exact 
requirements  and  background. 

Give  us  information  about 
yourself  and  the  type  of 


^  „ 


opportunity 

r  you're  looking  for  by 
filling  out  a  brief 
questionnaire  on  the 
Web  site.  Then,  using 
advanced  push  technology, 
we'll  e-mail  you  targeted 
jobs — only  those  that  are  the 
perfect  fit. 


www.metrocareers.com 

and  register  for  our  free  e-mail  employment  service. 


COMPUTER 
PROFESSION 

You’ve  Just  Entered  a  Whole  New  Unive 
These  Opportunities  Are  Out  of  This  Woh 

Galaxy  Latin  America™  (GLA)  is  the 
multinational  company  formed  to  provide  the 
DIRECTV™  service  to  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean,  and  deliver  direct-to-home  satellite 
television  entertainment  to  the  region. The  service  provides  the  best  entertainment 
options  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  English  offering  programming  from  the  United 
States,  Europe,  Latin  America,  and  Asia.  GLA  is  currently  seeking  qualified  applicants 
for  the  following  positions  based  in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida. 

SOFTWARE  DEVELOPER/PROGRAMMER 

Job  Code:  Req  98099 

The  selected  candidate  will  specify,  design  and  develop  new  systems  and  modify  existing 
software  for  data  broadcast  head-end  and  client  systems.  Requirements  include  a  BSCS  or 
BSEE  with  3+  years  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  program  software.  Additional 
experience  should  include  internet/intranet  infrastructure  design  and  applications 
development,  programming  experience  in  C++IVisual  Basic, Java,  HTML, Active  X  and  scripting 
in  NT  server  and  UNIX  environments.  Strong  applications  life<ycle  design  and  development, 
test  and  documentation  experience  along  with  excellent  interpersonal  and  communication 
skills  required.  Significant  travel  may  be  required. 

NETWORK  ENGINEER 

Job  Code:  Req  98100 

BSCS  or  BSEE  with  5+  years  design/operation  of  LAN /WANs  for  high  speed  real  time  data 
transfer  experience  required.  TCP/IP,  UDP,  X25,  multicasting  experience  in  NT  and  UNIX 
environments  necessary.  Excellent  oral  and  written  communication  skills  required;  Spanish / 
Portuguese  proficiency  preferred.  Duties  will  include  specifying  requirements  and 
implementing  a  data  broadcast  system  based  on  an  existing,  but  not  fully  developed,  system. 
Some  travel  may  be  necessary. 

In  return  for  your  professional  abilities,  we  offer  an  attractive  compensation  and 
benefits  package.  For  immediate  consideration,  please  send  or  fax  a  cover  letter 
along  with  your  resume  and  salary  history,  indicating  desired  job  code,  to  Galaxy 


Latin  America, Job  Code_ 
Fax:  (954)  958-3341. 

No  phone  calls  please.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


P.O.  Box  24800,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33307. 

Galaxy, 
Latinr 

DIRECTV.  America' 


COMPUTER  -Systems 
Hardware  Analyst  need¬ 
ed  for  NY  City  Data 
Networking  Co.  Must 
have  2yr  exp  analyzing 
data  network  reqmnts, 
PC  LAN/WAN  & 
intranet  systm  dsgn; 
evaluating  client  needs 
&  determine,  recom¬ 
mend  plan  layout  for 
type  of  comps  &  periph- 


PROJECT  MANAG¬ 
ER  needed  for 
Somerset,  NJ  location 
for  Parsippany,  NJ  IT 
Co.  Must  have  2yr  exp 
managing  multiple  mid 
to  large  size  projects 
on  various  OS  & 
applies;  coord  cross 
organizational  groups: 
architecture,  dvlpmnt, 
prdctn,  systm  test  & 


tions  to  existing  systm. 
Respond  to:  HR  Dept, 
Syscom  (USA)  Inc, 
45  Broadway,  NY,  NY 
10006 


Bach-Comp 
Sci,  Engg  or  Info  Sci. 
Respond  to:  Global 
Consultants  Inc,  601 
Jefferson  Rd,  Ste  LL, 
Parsippany,  NJ  07054. 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST 
needed  for  Jersey  City, 
NJ  Comp  Systems  Co. 
Must  have  2yr  exp 
analyzing  fin’l  s/ware 
modifications;  using  C, 
Fortran,  Visual  Basic, 
Paradox  &  SQL. 
Respond  to:  HR  Dept, 
DKB  Data  Service 
(USA)  Inc,  95 

Christopher  Columbus 
Dr,  Jersey  City,  NJ 
07032.  Fax  (201)  200- 
6122. 
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NOTICE  OF  POSITION  m  1 


f  SFA  PROJECT  MANAGER 


Multiple  Openings;  serve  as  a  Chief  Computer  Systems  Analyst  responsible  for  design 
and  development  of  computer  systems  and  networks  between  U.S.  subsidiary  employing 
1 ,000+  and  German  parent  employing  8,500+;  manage  data  modeling  using  relational 
models;  utilize  an  ORACLE  database  management  system,  Visual  Basic,  C  and  Visual 
C+  +  programming  languages  in  a  UNIX  environment  to  manage  the  design,  develop¬ 
ment,  integration,  installation,  correction,  maintenance,  enhancement,  customization 
and  testing  of  Heidelberg's  Computer  Sales  Force  Automation  (“SFA”)  System. 

Direct  maintenance  of  a  distributed  database  architecture  implemented  around  the  coun¬ 
try  on  1 1  local  networks  and  secure  that  communication  and  data  synchronization  over 
the  frame  relay  wide  area  network.  Manage  assurance  of  database  integrity  and  data  con¬ 
sistency  throughout  different  information  levels.  Establish  and  tune  a  UNIX  release  10.X 
environment  to  ensure  a  maximum  up  time  and  adequate  performance  of  the  system. 
Select  and  specify  hardware  and  software  that  will  ensure  an  upgrade  path  for  future 
technology. 

Supervise  professionals  and  support  staff,  including  Programmer  Analyst,  Systems 
Programmer,  Database  Administrator,  Network  Specialist,  PC  Specialist  and  Professional 
consultants.  Resolve  user's  technical  questions  and  problems;  conduct  technical  training 
of  local  programming  staff.  Serve  as  computer  network  liaison  with  German  parent  com¬ 
pany  responsible  for  drafting  progress,  status  and  computer  based  training  reports  for  the 
sales  force,  regional  staff  and  corporate  staff  in  German  and  English;  and  translating, 
developing  and  maintaining  technical  documentation  in  German  and  English. 

Must  have  Bachelor  Degree  or  foreign  equivalent  in  Computer  Science,  Information 
Systems,  or  Mathematics  and  at  least  5  years  of  experience  in  developing  SFA  Systems 
for  capital  goods  in  a  multi-departmental  environment  with  at  least  100  remote  users. 

Salary:  $62,750  to  $75,000  per  year;  40  hours  per  week. 

Must  be  authorized  to  work  without  employer  limitation  in  the  United  States.  If  inter¬ 
ested,  send  resume  to: 


ms 


Attn:  Dierdre  Petee,  Manager,  Human  Resources 
1000  Gutenberg  Drive 
Kcnnesaw,  GA  30144 


EOE/Drug  Free  An  Affirmative  Action  Employer  M/F/D/V 


AS/400  Support  Specialist.  40 
hrs/wk,  9am-5pm.  $38,000/yr. 
Network  system  administration 
incld’g  user  support  &  problem 
solving.  Telephone  &  voicemail 
system  management.  Evaluates, 
tests  &  recommends  data  com¬ 
munications  hardware  &  software 
for  purchase.  User  support  & 
problem  solving  for  data  commu¬ 
nications  problems.  Tools: 
AS/400;  Novell;  CCMAIL.  B.S.  in 
Elec.  Engr.  or  ‘Computer  Science 
as  well  as  3  mos.  in  job  offered  or 
Network  Administrator  required. 
*B.S.  in  any  engrig  field  +  1  yr  exp 
in  software  development  also 
acceptable.  Must  be  a  certified 
Novell  administrator.  Previous 
experience  must  include:  tele¬ 
phone  mail  management;  Novell. 
Must  have  proof  of  legal  authori¬ 
ty  to  work  permanently  in  the 
U.S.  Send  two  copies  of  both 
resume  and  cover  letter  to:  ILLI¬ 
NOIS  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY,  401 
South  State  Street  -  7  North, 
Chicago,  IL  60605,  Attention: 
Brenda  Kelly,  Reference  #V-IL- 
17744-K.  NO  CALLS.  An 
Employer  Paid  Ad. 


Software  Engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applications; 
analyze  software  requirements  to 
determine  feasibility  of  design; 
direct  software  system  testing 
procedures  using  expertise  in 
Powerbuilder  5.0,  PFC,  Unify, 
Oracle  and  C.  Requirements: 
Bachelor's  degree  in  computer 
science  or  related  field,  two  years 
experience  as  a  software  engi¬ 
neer  or  computer  programmer, 
and  knowledge  of  Powerbuilder 
5.0,  PFC,  Unify,  Oracle  and  C. 
Salary:  $57, OOO/year.  Working 
conditions:  8:00  A.M.  to  5:00 
P.M.,  40  hours/week.  Apply:  PA 
Job  Center,  653  East  High 
Street,  Waynesburg,  PA  15370. 
Job  No.  6017216. 


ORLANDO 

FLORIDA 


Hard  ire/  Software  Engineering  •  IS/IT 
Network  Data  t  Telecommuniu  lions  • 
Programming  9  Internet 


Interview  With  More  Than 
50  Employers  At  The 

J  WtecmcalU 

mm _ MM  Career  Convention 


Southern  California's  Premiere 

HIGH-TECH  JOB  f  AIR 


COMPUTERWORLD 

c@reers 

Our  Tech  Journal  Partner 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  28,  1998 

THE  QUEEN  MARY 

1126  Queens  Highway  •  Long  Beach,  CA  90802 
Exhibit  Hours:  *11:00  am- 1:00  pm  &  3:00  pm-7:00  pm 
Seminar  begins  at  10:00  am 

Business  Attire,  Resumes  and  3  or  More  Years  Experience  Required 
No  One  Under  21  Years  of  Age  Will  Be  Admitted 


ADM  I SS  1C  IM 


Event  Management  by  Shomex  Productions 


May  17-20,  1998 
Marriott  s  Orlando 


1-800-488-9204 


CAREER  SURVEY 


December 

January 

February 


Career  index:  Information  Technology 


20H 


►  Percent  change  in  number  of  employees  by  region 


Northwest  Northern  Mid-  New  York  Southern  Central  Southwest  Southeast  New  Jersey  &  New  Mid-West  Great  Eastern 


U.S.  California  Atlantic  Metro  California  U.S.  U.S.  U.S.  Delaware  Valley  England  U.S.  Lakes  Lakes 

CorpTech,  a  directory  publisher  in  Woburn,  Mass.,  tracks  the  U.S.  45.000  technology  manufacturers. 

*  ropvrl«M  1*98.  Corporate  Technology  Information  Services.  Inc..  Woburn.  MA  This  5urvey  rela,„  ,he  31  693  tracked  ,irms  w|th  few.r  than  1000  employe„. 
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Photo  used  by  permission  of  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  California  Institute  of  Technology. 


I  S  I  0  N  T  H  E 


Donna  Shirley 

Manager, 

Mars  Exploration  Program 
Board  Member, 

Women  In  Technology  International 

It  was  the  1950's,  and  Donna  Shirley  was  taking 
mechanical  drawing  instead  of  home  economics. 

In  college,  her  advisor  told  her  girls  couldn't  be 
engineers.  She  replied,  "Yes,  I  can." 

On  July  4, 1997,  the  world  watched  as  the  Sojourner 
Rover  rolled  across  the  rough  terrain  of  Mars. 

Donna  Shirley  led  the  team  that  designed  Sojourner. 

When  asked  what  advice  she  would  give  to  young 
women  who  want  to  be  engineers,  she  replied: 

"Be  brave.  Persevere.  You  have  to  really  want  to 
do  it.  You  have  to  follow  your  passion." 

As  a  featured  speaker  at  the  Technology  Summit, 
you'll  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  Donna  personally. 


POSSIBLE 


The  Business  of  Technology 

March  2  6-27,  Austin,  Texas 


September  17-18, 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


October  19-20, 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Technology  Summit 

June  24-26, 

Santa  Gla r a ,  California 

WWW.WITI.ORG 


Creating  New 
Possibilities  for 

WOMEN  TO  ADVANCE 
AND  SUCCEED  IN 
TECHNOLOGY. 
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For  information  on 


advertising 


call  800-343-6474 


Marketolace 


Looking  For  The  BEST  Company 
To  Give  You  The  BEST  Value 
In  IBM  Computer  Hardware? 


We're  IBM  Experts: 

•  RS/6000 

•  ES/9000 

•  fiS/400 
•Series/1 

•  PCs 

•  Networks  &  Integration 


•Product  Specialists 
-Pretested  equipment 
-Flexible  financing 
-Configuration  planning 
-Offices  nationwide 
-Technical  sup  t 
-Overnight  ship  ng 


A  Alicomp 


Which  has  serviced  over  1 95  diverse  clients, 
specializes  in  providing  VM,  MVS,  VSE  service  to  clients  who  need: 

•OUTSOURCING 
•REMOTE  COMPUTING 

•YEAR  2000:  Mainframe  Conversion  Test  Environment 
•TAPE  CONVERSIONS 

•SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMING  &  NETWORKING  SUPPORT  SERVICES 


Industry 

experience 

includes: 


•Financial  Services  *Non  Profit  ‘Software  Developers 
•Healthcare  •Manufacturing/Distributing  ‘Publishing 


We  are  the“Boutique ”  of  the  Computer  Services  World 

Serving  Clients  since  1 980 

(201)  840-4900  •  (800)  274-5556 


Cyrix  200+  MMX  System 


■  512k  Cache 
|  16  Meg  EDO  RAM 
1  1 .44  Floppy 
1  Mini  Tower  Case 


■  2.0  Gig  Hard  Drive 
1  Mouse/pad 
'  Keyboard 
>  1  Meg  EDO  Video 


$399.00 

Monitor  and  Operating  System  sold  separately 


DXM  Computer,  Inc.  www.dxmusa.com 
1  (888)  434-0017  •  Fax  1  (401)  434-0260 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Complete  spec's  visit  our  web  site 


NOTICED 

PLACE  AN  AD  IN 
COMPUTERWORLD 
MARKETPLACE 


For  easy  access  to  information  on  those  hard-to-find 
products  and  services  you  need,  visit  the  Marketplace  ad 
index  in  the  Resource  Center  of  ^Computerworld. 

Check  it  out.  Bookmark  it  and  visit  frequently  for  immediate  access  to  vendors 
web  sites.  Let  us  know  what  you  think!  Contact  Laurie  Gomes 
(laurie_gomes@cw.com)  with  your  comments  and  suggestions. 


it's  easy.  And  there's  only  one  URL  to  remember:  www.computerworld.com/marketplace 

Advertisers  note:  Call  1-800-343-6474  extension  8249  for  information 
about  direct  response  advertising  opportunities  in  Computerworld. 


'  ■  ' 
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HAVE  A  PROBLEM  WITH  YOUR  COMPUTERWORLD  SUBSCRIPTION? 


We  want  to  solve  it  to  your  complete  satisfaction,  and  we  want  to  do  it  fast. 
Please  write  to: 

Computerworld,  P.O.  Box  2043,  Marion,  Ohio  43305-2043. 

Your  magazine  subscription  label  is  a  valuable  source  of  information  for  you 
and  us.  You  can  help  us  by  attaching  your  magazine  label  here,  or  copy  your 
name,  address,  and  coded  line  as  it  appears  on  your  label.  Send  this  along 
with  your  correspondence. 

Address  Changes  or  Other  Changes  to  Your  Subscription 

All  address  changes,  title  changes,  etc.  should  be  accompanied  by  your 
address  label,  if  possible,  or  by  a  copy  of  the  information  which  appears  on 
the  label,  including  the  coded  line. 

Your  New  Address  Coes  Here  Address  shown:  □  Home  □  Business 

State  Zip 

Name 

Company 

Q. 

p 

Address 

0 

u 

City  State  Zip 

Other  Questions  and  Problems 

It  is  better  to  write  us  concerning  your  problem  and  include  the  magazine  label. 
Also,  address  changes  are  handled  more  efficiently  by  mail.  However,  should  you 
need  to  reach  us  quickly  the  following  toll-free  number  is  available:  1-800-552- 
4431  Outside  U.S.  call  (740)  382-3322.  Internet  address:  circulation@cw.com 

COMPUTERWORLD  allows  advertisers  and  other  companies  to  use  its  mailing  list  for  selected 
offers  we  feel  would  be  of  interest  to  you.  We  screen  these  offers  carefully.  If  you  do  not  want  to 
remain  on  the  promotion  list  please  write  to  the  following  address  -  COMPUTERWORLD, 

Circulation  Department,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701. 
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SALES  OFFICES 


COMPUTERWORLD  HEADQUARTERS:  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  PO  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  017019171 

Phone:  (508)  879-0700,  Fax:  (508)  875-4394 

Publisher 

Jim  Martin 

Vice  President/Enterprise  Publishing  Croup  Regional  Vice  President  North/Central 

Elaine  R.  Offenbach  Sherry  Driscoll 


Regional  Vice  President  Regional  Vice  President  Regional  Vice  President 

Southwest  Northwest  East 

Ron  Hall  Linda  Holbrook  Christopher  E.  Thomas 


NORTH/CENTRAL 

Director:  Isabelle  Kane;  Senior  District  Manager:  Laurie 
Marinone;  Account  Executive:  Dianne  McNeil;  Sales 
Operations  Manager:  Leslie  Murray;  Sales  Associates: 
Karen  Beasley,  Cheryl  Giangregorio,  Samantha  Hadley, 
500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham, MA  01701 
(508)  879-0700  Fax:  (508)  270- 
3882  TDD:  (800)  428-8244 

Senior  District  Manager:  Blayne 
Long;  Sales  Associate:  Jasmine 
Huffman,  875  N.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Suite  2846,  Chicago,  IL 
60611  (312)  943-4266  Fax:  (312) 

943-2214 


Senior  District  Manager:  Jennifer 
Hedges;  Senior  Sales  Associate:  Brenda 
Shipman,  14651  Dallas  Parkway,  Suite  n8, 

Dallas,  TX  75240  (972)  233-0882  Fax:  (972)  701- 
9008  TDD:  (800)  822-4918 

EAST 

Director:  Fred  LoSapio;  District  Manager:  John  Bosso; 
Account  Executive:  Maureen  Grady;  Sales  &.  Office 
Associate:  Susan  Kusnic;  Senior  Sales  Associate:  Jean 
Dellarobba;  Sales  Associates:  Kristen  Majerczak,  John 
Radzniak,  Mack  Center  1,  365  West  Passaic  St.,  Rochelle 
Park,  N)  07662  (201)  587-0090  Fax:  (201)  587-9255, 
(201)  587-1289  TDD:  (800)  208-0288 

Mack  Center  1,  365  West  Passaic  St.,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ 
07662  (201)  587-0090  Fax:  (201)  587-9255,  (201)  587- 
1289  TDD:  (800)  208-0288 

Director:  Lisa  Ladle-Wallace,  5242  River  Park  Villas  Dr., 
St.  Augustine,  FL  32092,  (904)  284-4972  Fax:  (904) 
284-9831 


NORTHWEST 

Senior  District  Manager:  Leslie  Hutchinson;  District 
Managers:  Angela  Flores,  Denyce  Kehoe;  Account 
Executives:  Kevin  Ebmeyer,  Larisa  Gagainis,  Marc 
Wilkie;  Sales  Associates:  James  Dunn,  Alicia 
Giovannini,  Amy  Hudson;  Operations  Coordinator: 

Emmie  Hung;  Office 
Services:  Jessica  Abude; 

Sales  Coordinator:  Yvonne 
Zuniga,  500  Airport 
Boulevard,  Suite  400, 
Burlingame,  CA  94010  (650) 
347-0555  Fax:  (650)  347-8312 
TDD:  (800)  900-3179 
Director:  Sharon  Chin;  Senior 
Sales  Associate:  Jilly  Colley,  P.O. 
Box  52861,  Bellevue,  WA  98015  (425) 
451-0211  Fax:  (425)  451-0133 
SOUTHWEST 

Director:  Ernie  Chamberlain; 
Senior  Account  Executive:  Claude  Garbarino;  Account 
Executive:  Monica  Kormoczy;  Sales  Associates:  Bonni- 
Jo  Bouchard,  Brian  Shindledecker;  Operations 
Coordinator:  Emmie  Hung;  Office  Services:  Jessica 
Abude;  Sales  Coordinator:  Yvonne  Zuniga,  500  Airport 
Boulevard,  Suite  400,  Burlingame,  CA  94010  (650)  347- 
0555  Fax:  (650)  347-8312  TDD:  (800)  900-3179 

Senior  District  Manager:  Cindy  Wager;  Account 
Executive:  Robert  Pietsch;  Senior  Sales  Associate:  Pat 
Duhl,  2171  Campus  Drive,  Suite  100,  Irvine,  CA  92612 
(714)  250-3942  Fax:  (714)  476-8724 

ADVERTISING  OPERATIONS  PRINT  i  ON-LINE 

Display  Advertising  Coordinators:  Lisa  Tanner,  Gregg 
Pinsky,  (508)  879-0700  Fax:  (508)  879-0446 


ENTERPRISE  PUBLISHING  GROUP 


Boston:  Director  of  Operations/Carolyn  Medeiros;  Project 
Coordinator/Heidi  Broadley;  Managing  Editor/Peter  Bochner; 
Graphic  Designer/Gail  Varney,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Box 
9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  (508)  879-0700  Fax:  (508) 
875-6310 

San  Francisco:  Director/Michele  Gerus;  Account  Executive/ 
Andrea  Zurek;  Senior  Sales  Operations  Coordinator/Nikki 
Wilson,  500  Airport  Boulevard,  Suite  400,  Burlingame,  CA 
94010  (415)  347-0555  (415)  347-8312 

East:  Director/Kim  Bailey,  Mack  Center  1,  365  West  Passaic  St., 
Rochelle  Park,  Nj  07662  (201)  587-0090  Fax:  (201)  587-9255, 
(201)  587-1289 


MARKETPLACE/DIRECT  RESPONSE  CARDS 


Sales  Manager/Laurie  Gomes,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Box 
9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  (508)  820-8249  Fax:  (508) 
875-3701 

East:  Account  Director/Norma  Tamburrino,  Mack  Center  i,  365 
West  Passaic  St.,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ  07662  (201)  587-8278  Fax: 
201-712-0430 

Midwest*  Account  Director/ Linda  Clinton,  500  Old  Connecticut 
Path,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  (508)  820-8288 
Fax:  (508)  875-3701 

California,  Alaska,  Hawaii:  Account  Executive/Jason  Bishop, 

500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701- 
9171  (508)  271-8009  Fax:  (508)  875-3701 
West:  Account  Executive/Maureen  Roberti,  500  Old  Connecti¬ 
cut  Path,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  (508)  271- 
8007  Fax:  (508)  875-3701 


COMPUTERWORLD  INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 


Computerworld  Buyers  Database  East:  (508)  879-0700  Fax: 
(508)  879-0184 

Computerworld  Buyers  Database  West  (415)  347-0555  Fax 
(415)  347-8312 


RECRUITMENT  ADVERTISING  SALES  OFFICES 


Marketing  Director/Derek  E.  Hulitzky;  Operations  Director/ 
Cynthia  Delany,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA 
01701-9171  (800)  343-6474 

New  England  &  Upstate  New  York:  Regional  Manager/Nancy 
Percival,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701 
(800)  343-6474,  Senior  Account  Executive/Nancy  Mack,  (800) 
343-6474 

Mid-Atlantic:  Regional  Manager/Jay  Saveli,  961  Marcon  Blvd., 
Suite  409,  Allentown,  PA  18103  (610)  264-7700,  Senior  Account 
Executive/Caryn  Dlott,  (800)  343-6474  TDD:  (800)  208-0288 
South  Atlantic:  Regional  Manager/Katie  Kress-Taplett,3iio 
Fairview  Park  Drive,  Suite  1100,  Falls  Church,  VA  22042  (703) 
876-5053,  Product  Manager/Pauline  Smith  (800)  343-6474 
Midwest:  Regional  Manager/Pat  Powers,  1011  EastTouhy 
Avenue,  Suite  550,  Des  Plaines,  IL  60018  (847)  827-4433, 
Account  Executives/Nicholas  Burke,  Susan  Hammond,  (800} 
343-6474  TDD:  (800)  227-9437 

Northwest:  Regional  Manager/Chrisfopher  Glenn,  500  Airport 
Blvd.,  Ste.  400,  Burlingame,  CA  94010  (415)  665-2443,  Account 
Executive/Chris  Connery,  (800)  343-6474 
West:  Regional  Manager/Ellen  Moody,  2171  Campus  Drive,  Ste. 
100,  Irvine,  CA  92715  {714)  250-0164,  Account  Executive/Kate 
Angelone  (800)  343-6474  TDD:  (800)  203-5867 


MARKETING:  Research  Director/Marketing  Manager/Stuart  C.  Dale,  Marketing  Specialist/ Emily  Dinneen  CIRCULA¬ 
TION:  Vice  President  Circulation/ Maureen  Burke  PRODUCTION:  Production  D/rector/Christopher  P.  Cuoco, 
Production  Manager/Beverly  Wolff  DISTRIBUTION:  Distribution  Manager/Bob  Wescott,  Traffic  Manager /Pat  Walker 


President/CEO 

Jim  Martin 


Vice  President/Marketing 

Cynthia  L.  Ahart 
(508)  820-8272 

Vice  President/ 
Recruitment  Advertising 

John  Corrigan 
(508)  820-8273 

Senior  Vice  President/ 
Consumer  Marketing 

Gail  Odeneal 
(508)  820-8234 


Chief  Operating  Officer 

80b  Ainsworth 
(508)  820-8200 

Vice  President/Editor 

Paul  Gillin 
(508)  620-7724 

Vice  President/Human  Resources 
Susan  C.  Perry 
(508)  820-8160 


Vice  President  of  IS 

Richard  Broughton 
(508)  620-7700 

Vice  President/General  Manager 
New  Media  &  Information  Mgmt. 
Richard  Mikita 
(508)  628-4766 

Senior  Vice  President/Finance 
Matthew  C.  Smith 
(508)  820-8102 


INTERNATIONAL  DATA  GROUP 


IDG 


Computerworld  is  a  publication  of  International  Data  Group,  the  world's  largest  publisher  of  computer- 
related  information  and  the  leading  global  provider  of  information  services  on  information  technology. 
International  Data  Group  publishes  over  285  computer  newspapers  and  magazines  and  500  bock 
titles  in  80  countries.  Sixty  million  people  read  one  or  more  International  Data  Group  publications 
each  month. 


Computerworld  April  6,  1998  (www.computerworld.com) 


The  Week  in  Stocks 


Gainers 


€> 


Losers 


G 


PERCENT 


Concentric  Network  Corp.  (H) . 40.8 

Lycos  Inc.  (H) . 36.3 

Network  Solution  Inc  (H) . 32.0 

Corel  Corp . 28.8 

Netrix  Corp . 28.6 

SCB  Computer  Tech.  Inc.  (H) . 23.0 

MathSoft  . 22.2 

Pegasus  Systems  (H) . 20.2 


Security  Dynamics  Tech . 

. -32.7 

Data  Race  Inc.  (L) . 

_ -25.0 

CompUSA  Inc . 

. -22.2 

Quarterdeck  Corp . . 

. . -17.2 

Centura  Software . . . 

. -16.1 

Netscape  Comm.  Corp . 

. -11.4 

General  Datacomm  Inds . . 

. -10.4 

Madge  Networks  NV . 

. ...-10.2 

DOLLAR 


Concentric  Network  Corp.  (H) . 


..15.94 

-10.50 

Security  Dynamics  Tech . 

. .-5.75 

.  9  63 

Computer  Task  Group  . 

. -4.06 

. ......2.56 

...8.69 

. -2.50 

. 7.75 

Gateway  2000  Inc . 

Netscape  Comm.  Corp . . . 

. -2.19 

3  COM  Corp . . . 

. . -2.00 

Investing  in  the  future 

Sportsline  USA,  Inc.  (Nasdaq:  SPLN)  and  N2K,  Inc. 

(Nasdaq:  NTKI)  have  a  lot  in  common:  They  are  World 
Wide  Web-based  ventures  seeking  online  profits.  Each 
has  teamed  with  well-established,  brand-name 
partners.  And  each  traded  last  week  for  close  to  $30 
per  share  even  though  profits  are  far  in  the  future. 

Sportsline,  a  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.-based  sports  news 
provider,  has  a  $57  million  advertising  agreement  with  CBS 
Corp.  in  New  York.  CBS  promoted  Sportsline  during  its  televi¬ 
sion  coverage  of  “March  Madness,”  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  basketball  tournament,  and  during  the 
Winter  Olympics  in  Nagano,  Japan.  As  part  of  the  five-year 
deal,  Sportsline  renamed  its  Web  site  cbs.sportsline.com. 

Despite  a  net  loss  of  $7.55  million  in  the  fourth  quarter  last 
year,  Sportsline’s  stock  price  went  from  $10  when  it  went 
public  in  November  to  about  $30  last  week. 

N2K,  which  sells  music  at  its  online  store,  Music  Boule¬ 
vard  (w nvw.musicblvd.com),  has  an  exclusive  distribution 
agreement  with  America  Online,  Inc.  in  Dulles,  Va.  New  York- 
based  N2K,  which  lost  $13.2  million  in  its  recent  quarter,  has 
also  seen  its  stock  rise  even  though  it  doesn’t  expect  to  be¬ 
come  profitable  until  2000. 

investors  are  buying  those  stocks  “based  on  assumptions 
about  how  large  the  market  opportunity  is  for  each  compa¬ 
ny,”  says  Andrea  Williams,  a  financial  analyst  at  Volpe  Brown 
Whelan  &  Co.  LLC  in  San  Francisco.  Only  a  few  online  com¬ 
panies  —  such  as  America  Online  and  Yahoo,  Inc.  in  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.  —  are  making  money,  she  says,  but  more  Inter¬ 
net-based  companies  will  turn  a  profit  this  year. 

John  Randles,  chief  financial  officer  at  Fogelman  Proper¬ 
ties,  Inc.  in  Memphis,  says,  “You  look  at  whether  or  not  they 
have  a  novel  idea  and  a  plan  to  get  to  profitability.” 

—  Patrick  Thibodeau 


Lack  of  earnings  hasn't  scared  investors  away  from  two  Internet- 
based  companies  that  went  public  last  fall 
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Exch 

52-Week 

Range 

Apr.  3 

Wk  Net 

Wk  Per 

2pm 

CHANGE 

CHANGE 

Communications  and  Network  Services 

UP  3.1% 

COMS 

59.69 

24.00 

3  COM  Corp. 

34.31 

-2.00 

-5.5 

AIT 

49.88 

27.63 

AMERITECH  Corp.  (H) 

49.81 

1.63 

3.4 

ASND 

60.00 

22.00 

Ascend  Communications 

39.31 

2.06 

5.5 

T 

68.50 

30.75 

AT&T 

66.31 

-0.38 

-0.6 

BNYN 

6.50 

1.19 

Banyan  Systems  Inc. 

5.56 

-0.63 

-10.1 

BAY 

41.88 

15.63 

Bay  Networks  Inc. 

26.00 

-1.81 

-6.5 

BEL 

106.00 

56.75 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 

103.06 

1.31 

1.3 

BLS 

68.44 

39.38 

BellSouth  Corp.  (H) 

68.44 

4.44 

6.9 

BRKT 

19.63 

9.25 

Brooktrout Technology  (H) 

19.31 

1.31 

7.3 

CS 

46.50 

12.63 

Cabletron  Systems 

14.25 

-1.06 

-6.9 

CGRM 

21.88 

8.56 

Centigram  Communications 

13.13 

0.13 

1.0 

CSCO 

71.38 

30.19 

Cisco  Systems  Inc.  (H) 

71.38 

1.69 

2.4 

CMNT 

6.13 

3.31 

Computer  Network  Tech. 

4.50 

-0.13 

-2.7 

CNCX 

26.75 

7.88 

Concentric  Network  Corp.  (H) 

26.75 

7.75 

40.8 

DIGI 

32.75 

16.50 

DSC  Communications 

19.06 

1.94 

11.3 

FORE 

21.81 

10.88 

FORE  Systems  Inc. 

17.19 

1.88 

12.2 

GDC 

9.50 

3.25 

General  Datacomm  Inds. 

5.38 

-0.63 

-10.4 

GSX 

53.00 

36.13 

General  Signal  Networks 

46.56 

-0.13 

-0.3 

GTE 

62.56 

40.50 

GTE  Corp.  (H) 

62.56 

3.44 

5.8 

LU 

73.44 

24.94 

Lucent  Tech.  (H) 

73.44 

10.44 

16.6 

MADGF 

9.19 

3.25 

Madge  Networks  NV 

5.50 

-0.63 

-10.2 

MCIC 

50.88 

27.31 

MCI  COMMMUNiCATIONS  CORP. 

50.88 

1.19 

2.4 

NETM 

5.25 

2.09 

NetManage  Inc. 

3.91 

-0.16 

-3.8 

NTRX 

3.00 

0.63 

Netrix  Corp. 

2.25 

0.50 

28.6 

NCDI 

14.50 

5.88 

Network  Computing  Devices 

10.56 

0.38 

3.7 

NWK 

22.38 

11.25 

Network  Equipment  Tech. 

17.56 

2.13 

13.8 

NN 

69.38 

18.94 

Newbridge  Networks  Corp. 

26.63 

-0.88 

-3.2 

NT 

65.88 

31.06 

Northern  Telecom  Ltd.  (H) 

64.69 

0.69 

1.1 

NOVL 

11.13 

6.28 

Novell  Inc. 

10.31 

0.06 

0.6 

ODSI 

16.50 

5.19 

Optical  Data  Systems  Inc. 

5.94 

0.00 

0.0 

PCTL 

14.13 

5.63 

PICTURETEL  CORP. 

6.81 

0.03 

0.5 

PTON 

3.50 

0.97 

Proteon  Inc. 

1.22 

-0.03 

-2.5 

RACO 

4.13 

1.00 

Racotek  Inc. 

3.38 

-0.19 

-5.3 

RADS 

29.38 

7.00 

Radiant  Systems  Inc 

23.00 

-0.56 

-2.4 

RETX 

7.63 

3.38 

Retix 

5.75 

0.88 

17.9 

SBC 

46.56 

24.63 

SBC  Communications 

44.13 

0.50 

1.1 

SFA 

24.94 

14.00 

Scientific  Atlanta  Inc. 

19.38 

-0.19 

-1.0 

SHVA 

16.44 

8.06 

Shiva  Corp. 

10.00 

-0.50 

-4.8 

FON 

75.63 

42.25 

Sprint  Corp. 

68.44 

0.06 

0.1 

QWST 

41.06 

13.19 

QWest  Communications 

38.88 

-1.19 

-3.0 

SMSC 

18.13 

8.00 

Standard  Microsystems  Corp. 

9.63 

0.38 

4.1 

USW 

58.00 

31.13 

U  S  West  Inc.  (H) 

58.00 

3.31 

6.1 

XIRC 

18.75 

7.50 

Xircom 

14.56 

0.25 

1.7 

XYLN 

27.19 

12.38 

Xylan  Corp. 

27.19 

4.56 

20.2 

PCs  and  Works 

UP  0.3% 

AAPL 

29.56 

12.75 

Apple  Computer  Inc. 

26.94 

-0.19 

-0.7 

CPQ 

39.75 

14.25 

Compaq  Computer  Corp. 

25.94 

-0.50 

-1.9 

DELL 

71.94 

16.56 

Dell  Computer  Corp. 

67.63 

-0.38 

-0.6 

GTW 

48.75 

19.38 

Gateway  2000  Inc. 

44.88 

-2.38 

-5.0 

HWP 

72.94 

48.13 

Hewlett  Packard  Co. 

62.63 

-0.56 

-0.9 

MUEI 

25.38 

8.44 

Micron  International  Inc. 

13.88 

1.25 

9.9 

NIPNY 

74.00 

48.63 

NEC  America 

51.88 

-0.38 

-0.7 

SGI 

30.31 

10.94 

Silicon  Graphics 

14.00 

0.25 

1.8 

SUNW 

53.31 

25.88 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 

41.25 

0.25 

0.6 

Lar 

«eSy. 

tarns 

BMMWilllllllBlllllllllillMMBBMBMB 

UP  1,2% 

DGN 

37.94 

13.38 

Data  General  Corp. 

18.75 

1.63 

9.5 

DEC 

62.63 

25.00 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

53.00 

1.06 

2.0 

IBM 

113.50 

63.63 

IBM 

104.81 

-0.06 

-0.1 

MDCD 

5.75 

2.88 

Meridian  Data  Inc. 

4.38 

-0.06 

-1.4 

NCR 

43.38 

25.63 

NCR  Corp 

34.56 

1.94 

5.9 

PRCM 

18.63 

7.00 

ProCom  Technology,  Inc. 

7.97 

-0.53 

-6.3 

SQNT 

31.25 

14.63 

Sequent  Computer  Sys. 

18.88 

-0.06 

-0.3 

TEXM 

6.00 

2.19 

Texas  Micro  Inc 

3.75 

0.00 

0.0 

SRA 

60.75 

30.38 

Stratus  Computer  Inc. 

45.75 

1.38 

3.1 

UIS 

20.19 

5.75 

Unisys  Corp. 

18.88 

-0.13 

-0.7 

Software 

UP  2*1% 

ADBE 

53.13 

33.50 

Adobe  Systems  Inc. 

46.88 

1.50 

3.3 

AM  SWA 

15.63 

5.38 

American  Software  Inc. 

7.88 

0.75 

10.5 

APLX 

12.50 

3.13 

Applix  Inc. 

6.13 

0.56 

10.1 

ARSW 

53.25 

17.00 

Arbor  Software 

48.13 

1.94 

4.2 

ARDT 

15.13  • 

5.88 

Ardent  Software 

13.88 

0.25 

1.8 

ARSC 

32.50 

17.75 

Aris  Corp. 

29.75 

1.00 

3.5 

ADSK 

51.13 

28.88 

Autodesk  Inc. 

44.94 

-1.38 

-3.0 

BMCS 

86.75 

39.63 

BMC  Software  Inc.  (H) 

85.38 

5.00 

6.2 

BOOL 

25.69 

13.13 

Boole  and  Babbage 

24.25 

0.00 

0.0 

BORL 

12.19 

5.88 

Borland  Int  l  Inc. 

9.28 

0.34 

3.8 

BOBJY 

16.75 

6.63 

Business  Objects 

15.94 

0.94 

6.3 

CAYN 

4.25 

0.94 

Cayenne  Software  Inc. 

2.59 

-0.09 

-3.5 

CNTR 

3.88 

0.88 

Centura  Software 

1.47 

-0.28 

-16.1 

CHKPF 

50.50 

17.63 

Checkpoint  Software 

42.88 

0.19 

0.4 

COGNF 

35.00 

17.63 

Cognos  Inc. 

27.13 

-1.88 

-6.5 

CA 

58.63 

25.00 

Computer  Associates 

55.13 

-1.44 

-2.5 

CPWR 

51.25 

15.56 

Com puware  Corp. 

49.00 

-0.69 

-1.4 

CSRE 

14.63 

4.25 

Comshare  Inc. 

7.81 

-0.13 

-1.6 

COSFF 

6.75 

1.40 

Corel  Corp. 

2.66 

0.59 

28.8 

DWTI 

5.38 

2.13 

Dataware  Technologies  Inc. 

3.63 

0.13 

3.6 

FILE 

50.63 

9.50 

Filenet  Corp.  (H) 

48.50 

4.88 

11.2 

FRTE 

25.38 

4.94 

Forte  Software 

8.13 

0.94 

13.0 

FTPS 

6.38 

1.50 

FTP  Software  Inc. 

2.97 

-0.31 

-9.5 

GPSI 

39.63 

20.38 

Great  Plains  Software,  Inc  (H) 

39.00 

6.00 

18.2 

HUMCF 

54.25 

22.00 

Hummingbird  Comm.  Ltd. 

34.00 

-0.75 

-2.2 

HYSW 

46.00 

13.00 

Hyperion  Software  Corp. 

44.75 

2.88 

6.9 

IRIC 

20.00 

11.75 

Information  Resources 

16.25 

0.50 

3.2 

IFMX 

12.44 

4.00 

Informix  Corp. 

8.81 

0.72 

8.9 

INGR 

14.19 

6.25 

Intercraph  Corp. 

7.88 

-0.88 

-10.0 

LEAF 

4.00 

0.81 

Interleaf  Inc. 

2.88 

0.00 

0.0 

ISLI 

21.25 

6.25 

Intersolv  Inc. 

17.25 

0.19 

1.1 

INTU 

53.25 

21.25 

Intuit  Inc. 

49.25 

1.44 

3.0 

JDEC 

40.63 

24.88 

J.D.  Edwards  Co. 

36.88 

3.50 

10.5 

TLC 

25.00 

5.50 

Learninc  Co.  (The)  (H) 

25.00 

2.50 

11.1 

LGWX 

14.63 

4.13 

Logic  Works  (H) 

13.25 

-0.31 

-2.3 

MAPS 

14.25 

7.88 

MapInfo  Corp. 

12.13 

0.75 

6.6 

MATH 

4.63 

2.19 

MathSoft 

4.13 

0.75 

22.2 

MENT 

13.13 

6.50 

Mentor  Graphics 

10.06 

-0.13 

-1.2 

MIFCY 

60.63 

19.13 

Micro  Focus 

47.13 

-0.31 

-0.7 

MGXI 

14.00 

4.50 

Micrografx  Inc.  (H) 

13.50 

0.44 

3.3 

MSFT 

92.38 

45.31 

Microsoft  Corp.  (H) 

92.38 

4.00 

4.5 

OBJS 

2.97 

0.44 

ObjectShare,  Inc. 

2.97 

0.06 

2.2 

OMTL 

15.00 

8.25 

Omtool  Ltd 

12.13 

•0.75 

-5.8 

ORCL 

42.13 

17.75 

Oracle  Corp. 

28.69 

-2.50 

-8.0 

PMTC 

34.88 

18.75 

Parametric  Technology 

33.25 

•0.31 

-0.9 

PS  FT 

56.38 

15.31 

Peoplesoft  (H) 

55.50 

4.00 

7.8 

PTEC 

18.38 

11.00 

Phoenix  Technologies 

11.94 

-0.38 

•3.0 

PSQL 

25.00 

6.50 

Platinum  Software 

21.44 

•1.56 

-6.8 

PLAT 

31.13 

10.25 

Platinum  Technology 

23.63 

•1.25 

-5.0 

PROS 

32.13 

15.63 

Progress  Software  Corp.  (H) 

30.75 

1.13 

3.8 

RNBO 

30.00 

13.75 

Rainbow  Technologies  Inc. 

28.13 

2.50 

9.8 

REDB 

11.63 

5.00 

Red  Brick  Systems  Inc. 

5.94 

0.00 

0.0 

ROSS 

5.94 

1.75 

Ross  Systems,  Inc. 

3.16 

0.22 

7.4 

SAPE 

48.31 

15.00 

Sapient  Corp.  (H) 

47.63 

1.88 

4.1 

SCOC 

7.25 

3.13 

SCO  Inc. 

4  88 

0.00 

0.0 

SDTI 

44.38 

23.88 

Security  Dynamics  Tech. 

27.56 

13.38 

-32.7 

Exch 

52-Week 

Range 

Apr.  3 
2pm 

Wk  Net 

change 

Wk  Pct 

change 

SOTA 

22.25 

8.88 

State  of  the  Art 

22.25 

0.00 

0.0 

SSW 

57.63 

27.50 

Sterlinc  Software  Inc. 

57.06 

0.69 

1.2 

SDRC 

30.00 

15.25 

Struct.  Dynamics  Research 

27.34 

3.47 

14.5 

SYBS 

23.63 

6.88 

Sybase  Inc. 

9.31 

-0.09 

-1.0 

SYMC 

29.50 

12.00 

Symantec  Corp. 

27.94 

•0.25 

-0.9 

SNPS 

47.13 

23.00 

SynOpsys 

32.94 

0.25 

0.8 

SSAX 

17.63 

3.88 

System  Software  Assoc. 

7.63 

-0.44 

•5.4 

SYSF 

14.50 

3.00 

SYSTEMSOFT  CORP. 

3.81 

0.13 

3.4 

BAANF 

50.25 

21.38 

The  Baan  Co. 

47.25 

0.88 

1.9 

TRUV 

5.19 

1.50 

Truevision  Corp. 

2.50 

0.28 

12.7 

VSIO 

48.13 

19.13 

Visio  Corp. 

45.50 

2.25 

5.2 

WALK 

20.44 

10.50 

Walker  Interactive  Systems 

19.06 

-0.50 

-2.6 

WALL 

29.13 

11.31 

Wall  Data  Inc. 

14.63 

•0.13 

-0.8 

WANG 

32.25 

16.00 

Wang  Laboratories  Inc.  (H) 

31.63 

0.69 

2.2 

Internet 

UP  8*1% 

AMZN 

96.75 

15.75 

Amazon.com  (H) 

94.69 

8.69 

10.1 

AOL 

75.56 

21.00 

America  On-Line  (H) 

74.31 

5.81 

8.5 

ATHM 

38.13 

16.63 

At  Home  Corp. 

34.19 

0.25 

0.7 

EDFY 

22.13 

8.88 

Edify  Corp. 

18.63 

0.25 

1.4 

XCIT 

59.25 

7.50 

Excite,  Inc. 

56.00 

6.19 

12.4 

SEEK 

22.88 

4.38 

Infoseek  Corp. 

21.38 

3.25 

17.9 

LCOS 

60.63 

11.19 

Lycos  Inc.  (H) 

59.81 

15.94 

36.3 

NSCP 

49.50 

14.88 

Netscape  Comm.  Corp. 

17.06 

-2.19 

-11.4 

NSOL 

40.38 

11.75 

Network  Solution  Inc  (H) 

39.75 

9.63 

32.0 

OMKT 

21.38 

6.50 

Open  Market  Inc.  (H) 

20.25 

0.75 

3.8 

PEGS 

28.25 

12.50 

Pegasus  Systems  (H) 

28.25 

4.75 

20.2 

PSIX 

12.88 

4.25 

PSINet  (H) 

12.38 

0.06 

0.5 

QDEK 

3.50 

1.19 

Quarterdeck  Corp. 

1.66 

-0.34 

-17.2 

SCUR 

15.25 

4.75 

Secure  Computing  Corp. 

13.00 

-0.81 

-5.9 

SPYG 

12.00 

4.06 

Spyglass  Inc. 

9.06 

0.75 

9.0 

YHOO 

104.56 

16.63 

Yahoo!  Inc.  (H) 

102.13 

10.50 

11.5 

Semiconductors 

UP  8.1% 

AMD 

45.75 

17.13 

Advanced  Micro  Devices 

28.88 

4.63 

19.1 

ADI 

36.69 

21.63 

Analog  Devices  Inc. 

34.56 

1.00 

3.0 

CRUS 

17.75 

8.00 

Cirrus  Logic 

10.06 

-0.25 

-2.4 

CY 

18.94 

7.38 

Cypress  Semiconductor  Corp. 

10.06 

0.19 

1.9 

INTC 

102.00 

64.13 

Intel  Corp. 

76.63 

-2.56 

-3.2 

LSCC 

74.50 

39.75 

Lattice  Semiconductor 

51.00 

-2.00 

-3.8 

LSI 

46.88 

18.63 

LSI  Logic  Corp. 

26.81 

2.63 

10.9 

MCRL 

46.88 

13.00 

Micrel  Semiconductor  Inc. 

39.19 

3.38 

9.4 

MU 

60.06 

22.00 

Micron  Technology 

31.44 

2.25 

7.7 

MOT 

90.50 

52.00 

Motorola  Inc. 

60.13 

2.81 

4.9 

NSM 

42.88 

19.50 

National  Semiconductor 

20.50 

-0.13 

-0.6 

RMBS 

86.75 

26.88 

Rambus  Inc 

45.25 

7.00 

18.3 

TXN 

71.25 

36.81 

Texas  Instruments 

55.88 

1.31 

2.4 

VLSI 

38.69 

16.63 

VLSI  Technology 

19.75 

2.25 

12.9 

XLNX 

58.50 

28.50 

Xilinx 

38.25 

-1.31 

•3.3 

Peripherals  and  Subsystems 

UPU% 

ADPT 

54.25 

19.44 

Adaptec  Inc.  (L) 

20.25 

-0.56 

•2.7 

APCC 

34.38 

15.25 

American  Power  Conversion 

30.00 

1.25 

4.3 

CREAF 

29.38 

9.13 

Creative  Technology  Ltd. 

23.13 

-0.50 

•2.1 

RACE 

16.75 

1.44 

Data  Race  Inc.  (L) 

1.69 

-0.56 

-25.0 

DTM 

13.13 

7.88 

Dataram  Corp.  (H) 

12.63 

1.25 

11.0 

EMC 

40.50 

16.19 

EMC  Corp.  (H) 

38.81 

1.44 

3.8 

EM  LX 

21.25 

8.00 

Emulex  Corp.  (L) 

9.38 

0.75 

8.7 

ESCC 

35.88 

22.13 

Evans  and  Sutherland 

29.56 

0.31 

1.1 

EXBT 

16.50 

5.63 

Exabyte 

8.88 

0.19 

2.2 

IISLF 

1.88 

0.78 

Intelligent  Info.  Systems  (L) 

0.91 

-0.03 

-3.3 

IOM 

16.75 

6.88 

ioMECA  Corp. 

6.88 

-0.06 

-0.9 

IPLS 

2.81 

0.94 

IPL  Systems  Inc. 

2.00 

0.06 

3.2 

KMAG 

35.38 

11.75 

Komag  Inc. 

14.31 

-0.50 

•3.4 

MTSI 

34.88 

13.00 

Micro  Touch  Systems  Inc. 

19.75 

1.75 

9.7 

MTIC 

17.88 

3.69 

MTI  Technology  Corp. 

16.63 

1.00 

6.4 

AQM 

23.06 

2.25 

QMS  Inc. 

4.38 

0.00 

0.0 

QNTM 

43.25 

17.75 

Quantum  Corp. 

23.00 

1.19 

5.4 

RDUS 

8.13 

1.88 

Radius  Inc. 

3.13 

0.25 

8.7 

SEG 

54.25 

17.75 

Seagate  Technology 

26.13 

0.75 

3.0 

SOS 

14.38 

5.00 

Storage  Computer  Corp. 

7.06 

0.19 

2.7 

STK 

79.38 

33.25 

Storage  Technology  (H) 

79.00 

3.38 

4.5 

TEK 

48.19 

33.19 

Tektronix  Inc. 

43.25 

-1.50 

■3.4 

WDC 

54.75 

14.50 

Western  Digital  Corp. 

18.63 

0.63 

3.5 

XRX 

109.69 

54.75 

Xerox  Corp.  (H) 

104.69 

0.50 

0.5 

Services 

UP  2.0% 

AMSY 

30.00 

17.63 

American  Mgmt.  Systems 

26.38 

•0.75 

•2.8 

ANLY 

36.50 

14.19 

Analysts  Int  l 

29.81 

•0.19 

•0.6 

AUD 

70.69 

26.56 

Auto  Data  Processing 

67.63 

•0.75 

•1.1 

CATP 

51.00 

21.75 

Cambridge  Tech.  Partners 

51.00 

1.13 

2.3 

CEN 

57.00 

29.50 

Ceridian  Corp.  (H) 

55.38 

0.75 

1.4 

CDO 

44.13 

18.38 

Comdisco  Inc. 

44.00 

1.94 

4.6 

CPU 

38.00 

15.88 

CompUSA  Inc. 

20.19 

-5.75 

-22.2 

CHRZ 

53.50 

19.75 

Computer  Horizons 

50.75 

1.25 

2.5 

CSC 

56.75 

28.94 

Computer  Sciences 

54.44 

-0.25 

-0.5 

TSK 

49.38 

16.63 

Computer  Task  Group 

38.50 

-4.06 

•9.5 

EGGS 

12.75 

3.63 

Egghead  Discount  Software 

10.44 

•0.06 

-0.6 

EDS 

50.88 

29.56 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 

45.31 

-1.19 

-2.6 

ICO 

39.63 

19.75 

Inacom  Corp. 

27.38 

0.25 

0.9 

INEL 

7.50 

2.25 

Intelligent  Electronics 

7.34 

0.16 

2.2 

KEA 

57.50 

15.06 

Keane  Inc.  (H) 

56.25 

4.50 

8.7 

MICA 

29.75 

10.06 

MicroAge  Inc. 

14.63 

2.19 

17.6 

PAYX 

59.75 

25.63 

Paychex 

58.25 

0.63 

1.1 

PMS 

80.69 

42.63 

Policy  Management  Sys.  (H) 

79.38 

0.44 

0.6 

REY 

25.00 

13.75 

Reynolds  and  Reynolds 

22.13 

0.56 

2.6 

SCBI 

26.38 

10.69 

SCB  Computer  Tech.  Inc.  (H) 

26.38 

4.94 

23.0 

SEIC 

71.00 

18.75 

SEI  Corp.  (H) 

69.44 

4.44 

6.8 

SMS 

82.69 

36.75 

Shared  Medical  Systems  (H) 

81.25 

2.69 

3.4 

SSPE 

24.25 

10.00 

Software  Spectrum  Inc. 

22.38 

-0.13 

•0.6 

SDS 

38.63 

20.75 

Sungard  Data  Systems  (H) 

38.38 

4.94 

14.8 

VST 

17.25 

6.50 

VanStar  Corp. 

12.38 

-0.25 

-2.0 

KEY:  (H)  =  New  annual  high  reached  in  period  (L)  =  New  annual 
low  reached  in  period 
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Contact:  Johanna  Ambrosio,  Online  Editor,  (508)  820-8553  orjohanna_ambrosio@cw.com. 
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AOL  for  business?  Users  say  no 

►  New  VPN  service  must  overcome  provider’s  reputation  for  unreliability 


By  Matt  Hamblen 


AMERICA  ONLINE,  INC.  last  Week 
announced  a  virtual 
private  network  (VPN) 
service  for  corpora¬ 
tions,  but  several 
network  managers 
laughed  in  its  face.  The 
big  concern:  reliability. 

“If  I  were  banking 
my  company  on  a  VPN 
service,  I  wouldn’t  go 
with  AOL,”  said  Mike 
McClure,  network  ad¬ 
ministrator  at  ICN 
Pharmaceuticals,  Inc. 
in  Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 

"They  can’t  handle  my 
mom’s  home  online 
service,  so  I’m  not  sure 
I’d  want  my  company 
with  them.” 

McClure  and  four 
other  network  man-  - 
agers  interviewed  said  * 
they  doubt  that  Dulles,  ° 


Va.-based  America  Online  has 
overcome  its  well-publicized 
problems  with  network  access 


-Maersk's  Chris  Ruhalter:  "We're 
interested  in  establishing  a  VPN 
,  . .  but  I'm  not  sure  I'm  interest¬ 
ed  in  getting  in  bed  with  AOL" 


for  millions  of  consumers  early 
last  year. 

A  VPN  carries  encrypted  traf¬ 
fic  over  the  Internet  or 
an  Internet  service 
provider’s  backbone. 

“We’re  interested  in 
establishing  a  VPN  .  .  . 
but  I’m  not  sure  I’m 
interested  in  getting  in 
bed  with  AOL,”  said 
Chris  Ruhalter,  sales 
force  automation  man¬ 
ager  at  Maersk,  Inc.,  a 
shipping  company  in 
Madison,  N.J. 

In  response,  an 
America  Online  execu¬ 
tive  defended  the  com¬ 
pany’s  network,  which 


Pricing  out  your  options 

AOL  officials  said  the  average  cost  of  the  AOL  Enterprise  VPN 
service  will  be  $1.75  to  $2  per  hour  per  user.  That  pricing  is  based 
on  a  customer  with  3,000  to  5,000  users,  each  using  the  VPN  25 
hours  per  month. 

AOL’s  pricing  is  in  the  same  ballpark  as  three  major  VPN  carri¬ 
ers,  although  all  three  said  they  would  negotiate  with  customers 
to  match  or  beat  their  competitors.  AT&T’s  average  charge  is 
$1.95  per  hour,  although  it  offers  one  VPN  package  for  $99.95  per 
month  per  user  for  60  hours  of  service,  which  translates  into 
$1.66  an  hour. 

MCI  said  its  customers  should  budget  $2  per  hour  per  user  for 
VPN  service,  while  Sprint  Corp.  said  it  charges  $1.90  per  hour, 
subject  to  negotiation.  —  Matt  Hamblen 


received  a  $700  million  up¬ 
grade  in  the  past  year,  and  em¬ 
phasized  its  wide  availability. 

The  AOL  network,  based 
on  pieces  of  three  Internet 
backbone  suppliers,  supports 
675,000  users  simultaneously 
and  has  1,500  worldwide  loca¬ 
tions  where  remote  users  can 
make  a  local  call  to  get  in. 

“If  a  CIO  at  a  company  real¬ 
izes  the  size  of  our  network, 
he’ll  be  interested,”  said  David 
Gang,  America  Online’s  senior 
vice  president  of  strategic  devel¬ 


opment. 

Two  other  corporate  man¬ 
agers  said  they  are  willing  to 
give  America  Online  the  chance 
to  pitch  the  new  service,  along¬ 
side  more  established  VPN  ser¬ 
vice  providers  such  as  AT&T 
Corp.  in  Basking  Ridge,  N.J., 
and  MCI  Communications 
Corp.  in  Washington. 

“We’d  listen  to  AOL,  but  it 
would  be  a  tough  sell,”  said  Bob 
Rosborough,  operations  director 
for  consumer  imaging  services 
at  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  □ 


Expertise  tops  users'  service  criteria 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  t _ 

trast,  doesn’t  even  make  the 
wish  list.  Neither  does  one-stop 
shopping,  which  users  now 
seem  to  regard  as  some  long- 
ago  pipe  dream. 

Still  other  users  are  fed  up 
with  doing  it  all  themselves  and 
are  turning  to  vendors  out  of  ex¬ 
asperation  as  much  as  for  ex¬ 
pertise. 

“We’re  seeing  clients  become 
impatient  and  somewhat  averse 
to  the  true  cost  of  a  best- 
of-breed  solution,”  said  John 
Bace,  an  analyst  at  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 
“So  they’re  leading  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  platform,  like  [Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems,  Inc.]  or  [Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.],  then  looking  to 
[integrators]  with  experience 
and  a  track  record  of  having 
done  the  same  thing  some¬ 
where  else  so  the  bugs  are 
worked  out  on  someone  else’s 
nickel.”  That  is  a  real  sea 
change  from  even  a  few  years 
ago,  Bace  added. 

Similarly,  46%  of  103  users 
polled  last  month  by  Computer- 
world  said  close  ties  to  a  hard¬ 
ware  or  software  vendor  made 
“no  difference”  in  their  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  services  provider. 

“Two  years  ago,  being  an  ob¬ 
jective,  independent  third  party 
was  the  value  proposition  of 
many  service  providers,”  said 


Susan  Tan,  an  analyst  at  IDC. 
“But  with  the  proliferation  of 
products  in  the  marketplace, 
more  users  realize  that  objectiv¬ 
ity  is  just  not  possible  any¬ 
more.” 

FEWER  IS  BETTER 

Instead,  integrators  are  aligning 
themselves  with  a  handful  of 
tools  and  software  products 
from  one  or  two  vendors  and 
specializing  in  implementing 
those  products  at  customer 
sites. 

“It’s  foolish  to  say  there  isn’t 
a  bias,  but  whether  that  bias  is 
material  is  dependent  on 
whether  you  like  an  integrator’s 
tools  on  their  own  merit,”  said 


Brian  Kilcourse,  chief  informa¬ 
tion  officer  at  Longs  Drug 
Stores,  Inc.  in  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif. 

But  relying  on  the  same  ven¬ 
dor  for  both  consulting  services 
and  products  is  getting  far  too 
close  for  comfort,  which  is  one 
of  the  prime  reasons  Kilcourse 
had  reservations  about  Comput¬ 
er  Associates  International, 
Inc.’s  $9  billion  buyout  bid  for 
Computer  Sciences  Corp.  [CW, 
Feb.  16]. 

San  Francisco-based  Nations- 
Banc  Montgomery  Securities 
tapped  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.’s  services  unit  specifically 
for  its  track  record  on  Windows 
and  NT  integration  projects. 


DESTINATION  INTEGRATION 


How  will  your  company's  spending 
on  systems  integration  services 
change  this  year? 


9% 
Remain 
the  same 


Base:  103  IT  managers 


Is  at  least  one  of  your  current 
integrators  part  of  a  hardware 
or  software  company? 


Don’t 

know 


Source:  Computerworld  Information  Management  Group,  Framingham,  Mass. 


“Whenever  we  go  outside  for 
support,  our  primary  criterion 
is  demonstrated  expertise,”  said 
Larry  Sikon,  director  of  techni¬ 
cal  services.  Still,  he  isn’t  naive 
about  the  pitfalls  of  hiring  a  ser¬ 
vices  company  that  also  sells 
hardware. 

“You  understand  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  that  they  probably  will 
have  a  preference  for  their  own 
things,  but  if  all  they  did  was 
push  Digital  hardware,  we 
wouldn’t  use  them,”  Sikon  said. 
The  company  doesn’t  do  that, 
which  represents  a  major 
change  from  even  a  few  years 
ago,  he  added. 

Boston-based  Fidelity  Invest¬ 
ments  also  turned  to  its  soft¬ 
ware  vendor  for  implementa¬ 
tion  services  and  has  never 
looked  back. 

"We’ve  hired  Microsoft  to 
help  us  with  some  of  the  latest 
Web  projects,  and  I  think  it  was 
the  smartest  thing  we  could 
have  done  because  nobody 
knew  this  stuff,  and  half  of  it 
wasn’t  even  documented,”  said 
Alan  Delgadillo,  vice  president 
of  brokerage  information  sys¬ 
tems. 

“I’m  a  firm  believer  of  having 
vendor  representation  [on  proj¬ 
ects]  because  it’s  good  to  have 
someone  on  shore  as  well  as  in 
the  ship,”  he  added. 


Top  criteria  for  choosing  a 
systems  integrator 

□  Quality  of  service 

B  Experience 

B  Reputation  for 

completing  projects  on 
schedule _ 

□  Ease  of  doing  business 
S  Overall  reputation 

Base:  103  IT  managers 

Source:  Computerworld  Information  Management 
Group,  Framingham,  Mass. 


Still,  users  said  that  for  cer¬ 
tain  projects  they  would  steer 
clear  of  hiring  a  services  com¬ 
pany  with  close  ties  to  a  hard¬ 
ware  or  software  vendor. 

For  example,  when  Maine 
Employees  Mutual  Insurance 
Co.  in  Portland,  Maine,  hired 
an  independent  systems  inte¬ 
grator  to  study  the  insurer’s 
claims  process  and  recommend 
a  new  imaging  system,  “we 
were  rewarded  with  a  very  nice 
study  that  said  we  shouldn’t  do 
anything  other  than  make  a  few 
workflow  improvements,”  CIO 
Gary  Baxter  said. 

“We  felt  any  hardware-specif¬ 
ic  services  vendor  would  be 
pushing  their  solutions,"  he 
said. 

On  the  other  hand,  Baxter 
said,  whenever  services  involv¬ 
ing  the  company’s  IBM  AS/400 
are  required,  “we  absolutely  re¬ 
quire  it  to  be  an  IBM  organiza¬ 
tion  that  comes  in.”  □ 
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Manageability  over  upgrades 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 


users  should  focus  on  more  im¬ 
portant  issues  such  as  manag¬ 
ing  their  systems  more  effi¬ 
ciently,  analysts  said. 

“For  the  next  few  years,  users 
have  to  get  off  the  treadmill, 
take  the  opportunity  to  ride  the 
price  curve  down  and  apply 
their  savings  to  support  and 
manageability,”  Goodhue  said 
in  an  interview  at  Gartner’s  To¬ 
tal  Cost  of  Ownership  Confer¬ 
ence,  held  here  last  week. 

Goodhue  said  there  won’t  be 
any  major  operating  system  up¬ 
grades,  at  least  until  Windows 
NT  5.0  appears  next  year,  that 
justify  spending  the  money  on 
a  333-MHz  Pentium  Il-based 
machine  when  a  233-  or  266- 
MHz  machine  will  do. 

He  added  that  popular  soft¬ 
ware  such  as  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Office  97  and  Windows  95  run 
very  well  on  PCs  equipped  with 
a  233-MHz  processor  and  48M 
bytes  of  RAM,  the  configuration 
of  an  average  desktop.  Giving 
users  more  will  mean  spending 
money  on  an  overpowered  and 
overpriced  machine. 

TOO  MUCH 

“We  have  been  finding  that  we 
don’t  need  all  that  we  typically 
provide  for  our  users,”  said 
Donna  Adrain-Falzone,  pro¬ 
gram  manager  for  benchmark¬ 
ing  at  Denver-based  US  West, 
Inc.  She  said  some  users  rely 
on  only  parts  of  suite  applica- 

Doubling  up 

Moore’s  Law  is  that  the  pace 
of  microchip  technology 
change  is  such  that  the 
amount  of  data  storage  a  mi¬ 
crochip  can  hold  doubles 
every  12  to  18  months.  In 
1965  when  preparing  a  talk, 
Cordon  Moore  noticed  that 
up  to  that  time  microchip  ca¬ 
pacity  seemed  to  double  each 
year.  Because  the  pace  of 
change  has  slowed  down  a 
bit  over  the  past  few  years, 
the  definition  has  changed 
(with  Cordon  Moore’s  ap¬ 
proval)  to  reflect  that  the  dou¬ 
bling  occurs  only  every  18 
months. 

For  more  information,  visit 
http://whatis.com/mooresla. 
htm. 


tions  or  don’t  use  suites  at  all. 
That  has  prompted  the  compa¬ 
ny  to  more  carefully  consider 
what  to  give  them. 

Adrain-Falzone  said  US  West 
still  will  give  its  knowledge 
workers  —  those  who  rely  heav¬ 
ily  on  their  PCs  to  analyze  and 
process  information  —  the 
equipment  and  applications 
they  need.  But  other  workers 
will  get  only  what  it  takes  to  get 
the  job  done. 

The  savings  users  can  realize 
by  resisting  unnecessary  sys¬ 
tems  upgrades  are  real.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  besides  the  cost  of  the 


across  branded  product  lines, 
for  example,  PepsiCo  and  Frito- 
Lay  could  offer  merchandising 
incentives  and  better  service  to 
their  largest  joint  customers. 

Both  companies  already  joint¬ 
ly  market  to  consumers  by 
offering  savings  coupons  for 
low-fat  Frito  snack  foods  to 
those  who  buy  Diet  Pepsi,  for 
example. 

On  the  IT  front,  “the  syner¬ 
gies  could  be  as  simple  as  com¬ 
mon  hardware  and  software 
platforms,  and  as  complete  as 
one  common  application  for 
category  management  or  pric¬ 
ing,”  Schuckenbrock  said  last 
week  in  an  exclusive  interview 
with  Computerworld. 

Now,  for  example,  Frito-Lay’s 
salespeople  and  other  employ¬ 
ees  in  the  field  use  Fujitsu  Ltd. 
PCs  while  PepsiCo  employees 
use  PCs  from  Norand  Mobile 
Systems.  | 

On  the  other  hand,  Schuck-  i 
enbrock  said,  both  Frito-Lay  and  * 
PepsiCo  are  implementing  Ora-  “ 
de  Corp.’s  enterprise  applica-  3 
tions  for  the  consumer  pack¬ 
aged  goods  industry,  which 
represents  a  significant  start  on 
a  common  enterprise  software 
platform. 

New  technology  initiatives  in 
the  area  of  efficient  consumer 
response  —  including  data 
scanning,  bar-coding  and  elec¬ 
tronic  data  interchange  —  pro¬ 
vide  other  prime  opportunities 
for  joint  systems  development, 
he  said. 


physical  system,  Gartner  esti¬ 
mates  that  redeploying  a  PC  can 
cost  between  $300  and  $1,000. 
And  while  high-end  PCs  usually 
debut  at  about  $3,000,  many 
Pentium  II  systems  in  the  233- 
and  266-MHz  category  can  be 
bought  for  half  that  price. 

“We  have  hit  the  limit  in 
terms  of  hardware,  and  we 
know  we  don’t  need  to  go  up 
anymore,  or  at  least  not  for  a 
while,”  said  an  information  sys¬ 
tems  manager  at  a  major  U.S. 
petroleum  company  who  re¬ 
quested  anonymity. 

That  company’s  average  desk- 


“Basically,  we  have  two  orga¬ 
nizations  that  are  going  to  try  to 
work  closely  together  and  for 
the  first  time  have  one  leader 
responsible  to  make  that  hap¬ 
pen,”  he  said. 

Schuckenbrock  said  neither 


PepsiCo  nor  Frito-Lay  plans  any 
IS  staff  cuts  as  part  of  the  over¬ 
haul.  But  he  said  he  does  plan 
to  name  two  additional  vice 
presidents  of  technology  within 
the  next  60  to  90  days.  His 
new  title  is  senior  vice  president 
of  information  technology  and 
CIO  of  PepsiCo.  He  reports  di¬ 
rectly  to  PepsiCo  Chief  Finan- 


top  computer  is  a  233-MHz 
Pentium  II  with  64M  bytes  of 
RAM,  running  Office  97  and 
Windows  95  —  a  good  configu¬ 
ration  through  2000,  according 
to  Gartner  Group. 

No  one  is  predicting  that  PC 
sales  will  decline  overall,  but 
some  observers  have  noted  that 
users  are  closely  watching  price 
points  and  life  cycles.  PC  ven¬ 
dors  are  committed  to  the  Pen¬ 
tium  II  platform  but  also  recog¬ 
nize  that  users  want  more 
consistency  and  longevity  in 
their  PC  platforms. 

“Average  PC  prices  are  falling 
and  have  been  for  a  while,  and 
that  is  an  indication  that  things 
have  slowed  down  in  terms  of 
customers  moving  to  higher 
platforms,”  said  Michael  Sievert, 
manager  of  worldwide  strategy 


dal  Officer  Michael  White. 

Ken  Harris,  former  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  IT  at  PepsiCola  North 
America,  left  the  company 
about  10  days  ago  and  is  joining 
Nike  in  a  similar  position,  com¬ 
pany  spokespeople  said.  Pepsi¬ 
Co’s  previous  top  IT  executive, 
Allan  Deering,  will  concentrate 
on  corporate  IT  issues  and  will 
report  to  Schuckenbrock. 

Installing  Schuckenbrock  as 


CIO  is  “a  super  move,”  said 
Honorio  Padron,  CIO  at  Comp¬ 
USA  in  Dallas  and  former  CIO 
of  Pepsi’s  restaurant  division. 

Padron  said  Schuckenbrock 
has  helped  Frito-Lay  continue  to 
be  an  innovative  user  of  IT,  in¬ 
cluding  enhancing  its  handheld 
computer  technologies  so  sales¬ 
people  in  the  field  can  better 


at  IBM. 

To  give  customers  a  more  sta¬ 
ble  offering  through  the  end  of 
this  year,  the  company  plans  to 
offer  the  300GL  line,  which  fea¬ 
tures  Pentium  processors  with 
MMX  technology  in  speeds  of 
200-  and  233-MHz. 

Some  users  wonder  how  they 
will  hold  the  line  on  PC  up¬ 
grades  when  most  vendors 
don’t  keep  their  machines 
stoked  for  more  than  one  year. 

“It’s  going  to  be  very  difficult 
to  stop  the  upgrade  cycle  when 
the  PC  makers  are  constantly 
putting  out  [higher-speed]  ma¬ 
chines  and  the  channels  quickly 
empty  of  the  older  ones,”  said 
Clement  Contestable,  a  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  acquisitions 
manager  at  AT&T  Corp.  in 
Basking  Ridge,  N.J.D 


track  inventories  and  communi¬ 
cate  with  retailers. 

“When  it  comes  to  using 
technology  strategically,  Frito- 
Lay  takes  a  backseat  to  no  one,” 
said  Marvin  Roffman,  president 
of  Roffman  Miller  Associates,  a 
Philadelphia-based  investment 
adviser.  "Just  when  you  think 
[Frito-Lay]  has  squeezed  the  last 
nickel  out  of  productivity,  they 
do  something  to  [further]  im¬ 
prove  it.” 

CONSOLIDATION  PICKS  UP 

Minneapolis-based  Dayton  Hud¬ 
son  Corp.  also  is  consolidating 
IS  operations  for  its  Target  and 
Mervyn’s  department  stores  to 
slash  costs  and  gain  efficiencies, 
Padron  said. 

“I  think  businesses  [are  rec¬ 
ognizing]  that  it’s  an  80/20 
game:  80%  of  IT  between  orga¬ 
nizations  are  common  sys¬ 
tems,”  he  said. 

But  Roffman  and  other  ana¬ 
lysts  said  they  aren’t  sure 
whether  PepsiCo’s  IS  consolida¬ 
tion  with  Frito-Lay  will  affect 
the  cola  wars.  Coca-Cola  Co.’s 
share  of  the  U.S.  soft-drink 
market  climbed  from  43.4%  in 
1996  to  44.1%  last  year. 

PepsiCo’s  share  slid  one-tenth 
of  a  percent  to  30.7%,  said  Gary 
Hemphill,  a  vice  president  at 
Beverage  Marketing  Corp.,  a 
New  York-based  beverage  indus¬ 
try  consulting  firm. 

PepsiCo’s  IS  consolidation 
will  help  the  company  reduce 
the  cost  of  its  products  on  su¬ 
permarket  shelves,  Roffman 
said.  “But  as  long  as  there’s  a 
Pepsi  and  a  Coke,  there’s  always 
going  to  be  a  price  war,”  he 
added.  □ 


PepsiCo,  Frito-Lay 
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NEWS 


Digital  archives 


20  YEARS  AGO 

(APRIL  1978) 

I  The  prosecution  rests 
its  case  in  the  IBM  anti¬ 
trust  trial  after  nearly 
three  years  in  court.  The 
government  had  present¬ 
ed  51  witnesses,  76 
depositions  and  3,044 
exhibits.  IBM  begins  its 
defense  argument. 


10  YEARS  AGO 

(APRIL  1988) 

I  IBM  lets  Tandy,  Dell  and 
other  PC  makers  clone 
its  year-old  PS/2  line. 

I  Intel  introduces  the 
25-MHz  80386-DX 

microprocessor. 


THE  SMARTER  KEYBOARD 

Split  keyboards  are  easy  on  the  wrists.  But  what 
about  little  fingers  that  have  to  stretch  so  far? 

The  SmartBoard  from  Darwin  Keyboards  in  San 
Francisco  makes  the  outside  letter  keys  -  such  as 
Qr  W,  O  and  P  -  larger  and  easier  to  reach.  Smart- 
Board's  fan-shaped  lay¬ 
out  has  been 
endorsed  by  the 
world's  fastest 
typist,  Greg 
Arakelian. 


I  IBM  leaves  the  photo¬ 
copier  business  and 
decides  to  sell  its  minori¬ 
ty  stake  in  MCI.  IBM 
invests  in  Metaphor 
Computer  Systems  to 
get  Metaphor's  data 
analysis  software  and 
graphical  user  interface. 


|  Three  weeks  after  Apple 
Computer  sued  Microsoft 
for  allegedly  copying  the 
Macintosh  interface, 
Microsoft  files  a  counter¬ 
suit  claiming  it  had  a 
licensing  deal  with  Apple. 
Microsoft  also  charges 
Apple  with  slander. 


Hollywood's  remake  of  the  TV  series  Lost  in  Space  debuts  this  week  with  a  menacing 
industrial  robot  instead  of  the  campy,  arm-flailing  cyborg  of  the  1960s.  To  promote 
the  movie,  New  Line  Cinema  is  deploying  multimedia  kiosks  -  with  Java  applets  and 
video  clips  -  inside  replicas  of  the  8-foot  movie  robot.  The  robot  kiosks,  first  seen  at 
Sun’s  JavaOne  conference,  will  appear  at  film  premieres  and  festivals. 


Inside  Lines 

Bugged  by  the  millennium _ 

The  need  to  get  serious  about  marketing  is  no  match  for  the  year 
2000  crisis.  At  least  that’s  the  case  at  Bay  State  Gas,  a  $475  mil¬ 
lion  utility  in  Westboro,  Mass.  T.  J.  Aruffo  was  hired  as  CIO  there 
iast  fa!!  because  of  his  experience  with  developing  customer  ser¬ 
vice  and  cal!  center  applications  —  key  skiESs  for  a  onetime  mo¬ 
nopoly  that  now  faces  a  new  era  of  deregulation.  “I’m  spending 
90%  of  my  time  on  the  year  2000,”  Aruffo  said  with  a  sigh. 

PR  mavenf  off-duty  poet _ 

If  PeopleSoft’s  press  releases  sound  poetic,  it  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  Kit  Robinson,  the  Pleasanton,  Calif.,  company's 
communications  director.  His  off-duty  pursuits  led  to  his  publish¬ 
ing  more  than  a  dozen  poetry  books.  Robinson  recently  took  time 
after  a  PeopleSoft  event  in  New  York  to  trek  down  to  the  Village 
for  a  reading.  His  books  include  “Balance  Sheet”  (not  an  ode  to 
ERP  financial  modules)  and  “Ice  Cubes”  (nothing  to  do  with  In¬ 
ternet  commerce  and  QLAP  tools). 

Party  on,  coders _ 

Party  invitations?  Who  needs  them.  Posting  information  on  its 
www.mozilla.org  site,  Netscape  drew  about  3,500  to  its  source 
code  release  party  Wednesday  night  at  San  Francisco’s  Sound  Fac¬ 
tory.  Entertainment  for  the  geekfest?  There  was  a  band,  Djs  and 
digital  video  screens  that  projected  a  loop  of  source  code  and  the 
Quake  video  game. 

He's  baaacck! _ 

Sources  at  Cabletron  said  former  president  and  CEO  Bob  Levine 
is  back  in  “an  unofficial  capacity  to  help  out  with  sales”  at  the  be¬ 
leaguered  Rochester,  N.H.,  company.  Levine’s  reappearance  coin¬ 
cides  with  last  week’s  return  of  co-founder  Craig  Benson  as  CEO, 
following  the  resignation  of  Don  Reed.  “Bob  and  Craig  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  dose  friends,  and  Bob  was  great  with  the 
sales  force.  There’s  no  doubt  he’s  needed  now,”  said  a  source 
dose  to  the  company  who  requested  anonymity. 

Sometimes  it  takes  more  than  a  village . . . _ 

Andersen  Consulting  in  Chicago  intends  to  interview  the  equiva¬ 
lent  population  of  a  small  U.S.  city  to  find  the  right  15,000  con¬ 
sultants  it  plans  to  hire  this  year.  To  find  those  qualified  workers, 
Andersen  figures  it  has  to  screen  200,000  candidates  and  then 
interview  125,000  of  those  people.  Recruiting  employees  is  every¬ 
body’s  job  at  the  consulting  giant,  an  Andersen  executive  said. 

Tandem  to  back  64-hit  Unix  drive _ 

Tandem  Computers  is  expected  to  throw  its  weight  behind  Digital 
Equipment  and  Sequent  Computer  in  developing  a  common  64- 
bit  Unix  for  Intel’s  forthcoming  Merced  chip.  Tandem,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Compaq  is  expected  to  make  the  announce¬ 
ment  later  this  month,  according  to  a  source  close  to  Digital. 

Merger  anyone? _ 

Rumors  persist  that  Microsoft  is  interested  in  acquiring  Firefly 
Network,  Inc.,  a  pattern  recognition  software  vendor  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  although  neither  company  is  talking.  And  People- 
Soft  in  Pleasanton,  Calif.,  is  reportedly  in  talks  to  buy  Vantive 
Corp.,  a  $100  million  maker  of  sales  force  and  front-office 
automation  software  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.  There  was  no  comment 
from  either  company. 

Netscape  and  Sun  said  they  will  comply  with  the  Senate  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee's  request  to  release  business  partners  from 
agreements  that  require  the  partners  to  notify  them  before  I 
providing  information  to  the  committee.  Microsoft  said  it  is 
negotiating  with  the  committee.  “We  want  to  comply,  but  we 
want  to  make  sure  our  trade  secrets  are  protected, "  said  Microsoft 
spokesman  Jim  Cullinan.  If  you  have  a  secret  to  share,  contact 
News  Editor  Patricia  Keefe  at  (508)  820-8183  or  patricia_keefe 
@cw.com. 


Business  uses  WebFOCUS. 


In  the  oil  and  gas  business,  proactive 
monitoring  of  production  and  costs  versus 
operating  budgets  is  a  mission-critical  function, 
Tl  it’s  why  Gulf  decided  it  needed  a  faster 
way  to  collect  and  analyze  this  information 
from  its  field  locations  around  the  world.  The 
solution...  a  Web-enabled  data  entry  and 

reporting  system  using  Information 
Builders’  Cactus  and  WebFOCUS. 

The  application,  which  required 
almost  no  training,  lets  each 
location  update  Gulf’s  databases 
right  over  the  corporate 
intranet.  Analysts  can  now 
roll  up  the  data  in  less  than 
10  minutes,  create  reports 
.  from  their  Web  browsers, 

A  and  evaluate  the  impact  of 

\  regional  decisions  on 

^  \  the  big  picture. 
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Sony  Electronics  Inc.  decided  to  build  a 
data  warehouse  to  help  manage  and  control 
its  inventory.  To  make  the  information  easily 
available  to  users  in  over  20  states  throughout 
the  U.S.,  the  company  wanted  to  build  Web 
front  ends  for  reporting  and  analysis.  The 
company  needed  software  that  had  report 
writing  features,  supported  drill  down,  graphics 
and  complex,  multi-pass  database  queries. 
Sony  looked  at  a  variety  of  Web-based  tools 
ranging  from  the  very  complex  and  expensive 
to  the  simplistic  and  inexpensive.  The  company 
installed  WebFOCUS  and  had  reports  on  their 
Intranet  in  days  and  drill  down 
reporting  systems  in  weeks 
without  writing  SQL,  CGI, 

HTML,  JAVA,  or  PERL. 

Using  WebFOCUS, 

Sony's  data  warehouse 
developers  can  now 

quickly  generate  Web  jfi.  «>  y 

reports  and  connect 

users  throughout  the 

U.S.  with  a  URL,  an 

ID,  and  a  password. 


“In  less  than  two  months ,  we 
reduced  order  status  calls  by 
40%,  enhanced  customer 
relations,  and  stimulated  new 
business  by  driving  customers 
to  our  Web  site.  ” 

Dan  Bond,  Data  Warehouse  Manager, 
Paradyne  Corporation 


Gary  Fisher,  Manager  Strategic  Systems, 
Sony  Electronics  Inc. 


Using  Information  Builders  EDA  middleware 
and  WebFOCUS  reporting  engine,  Paradyne 
built  a  Web-based  order  status  system  that 
allows  customers  to  launch  dynamic  queries 
against  live  mainframe  data. 

The  whole  system  was 
built  in  90  days.  And 


in  less  than  two  months 
Paradyne  reduced 
order  status  phone 
calls  by  over  40%. 


We  found  WebFOCUS  to  be  a 
fast ,  cost-effective  solution  for 
deploying  our  data  warehouse 
on  the  Web.  ” 


“With  our  new  intranet-based 
decision  support  system  we  are 
able  to  roll  up  budget  projections 
in  less  than  10  minutes." 

Kevin  Rasmussen.  Expert  Application 
Coordinator.  Gulf  Canada 
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